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Slobe- Mervicke 


LASTIC BOOKCASE 


EL is the original and only perfect sec- 
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tional bookcase made. The doors 
% are non-binding, dust-proof, operate 
: on roller bearings, and positively can 
not get out of order. The base-units 
are furnished either with or without 
drawers. Metal finishing strips on 
i ends of units prevent warping, 
& swelling or shrinking, interlock the 
% units in horizontal arrangement, 
& enhance the beauty of the case, and 
B are absolutely essential to a perfect 
Satay sectional construction 










































me Behe nosis a =. vey 
The variety of arrangement to which the # 
‘Elastic’? bookcase is adapted permits 
the most artistic effects combined with # 
greatest convenience. In moving, 4 
rn rearranging, theg 
units, with books in them, can # 
be handled by one person. / 
This can’t be done with the 

‘knock-down” style of case, ! 


WAITEFOR CATALOG 104-Y 


It contains a series of beautiful illus- 
trations, showing the ‘‘Elastic’’ case ' 
artistically arranged in library, parlor, 


Me Pe te fre : 








den, hall, and other suitable places. } 

[t suggests ideas for utilizing nooks and ¥ 

corners, and for increasing the attractive- A 
ness of the home. It also gives full ff, 
information as to sizes, grades, prices, % : 
and advantages over any and all %& 
other styles of bookcases made * ‘4 





The Desk 
unit shown in 
above combination is 
a most popular feature, and enables 
one to secure a combination desk and 
bookcase, with as much or as little 
book space as desired, and it can be 
added to as books increase. All units 
are made in a variety of woods, sizes 
and prices, and are carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities, or shipped 
direct from factory, freight paid 


SlobeWernicke Co. 
Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK-—380-382 Broadway 
BOSTON—91-93 Federal Street 
CHICAGO—224 228 Wabash Avenue 
LONDON—44 Holborn Viaduct E. C. 












Originators and largest manufacturers in the world of . 
“Elastic” Bookcases. Cabinets, Card Indexes. Desks. 
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OUR ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


® desire to announce that, having exercised the greatest care in admitting to Success 
the advertisements of responsible and honest concerns only, we will absolutely guar- 
antee our readers against loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement 
appearing in this issue. It is a condition of this guarantee that all claims for losses sustained 
shall be made within at least sixty days after the appearance of the advertisement com- 
plained of; that the reader shall mention in his communications to advertisers that he is 
acting upon an advertisement appearing in Success for January; and that the honest 
bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after the printing of an advertisement by us, shall 
not entitle the reader to recover loss from us, but only to our best services in endeavoring 
to secure the return of the money. We cannot, moreover, hold ourselves responsible 
for the accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor for the settling of minor disputes or claims 
between advertiser and reader. . 
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THE FEBRUARY SUCCESS 


A Few Important Editorial Features 


Davip GraHam Pui.utps, author of “The Confes- 
sions of a Croesus,” will contribute an article dealing with 
one of the most important subjects of the day. It is 
entitled “ How Wall Street Makes Something Out of 
Nothing.” The recent startling decline in the stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation, followed by the 
“high finance” disclosures in the inquiry of the Ship 
Building Trust, and the deplorable bursting of some nota- 
ble combines, give Mr. Phillips a splendid basis for his 
work,—a basis “ built of the solid romance of facts.” 

“Tr Lincotnw Hap Gone To CotiecE?”’ a syrposium 
on a question that is burning with interest. The articles 
will be written by Colonel Alexander K. McClure, former 
editor of the Philadelphia “Times;” William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and others. 


Sir Henry Irvine will tell the story of his early days 
on the stage,—his first attempts at acting, how he was 
inspired to become an actor and how he overcame his 
first obstacles. This makes a story that contains a large 
percentage of the two strongest component parts of a 
literary production,—humor and humanity. 

Ricuarp Le Gattienne will furnish a story about 
the wonderful children of fiction—the dream-children 
known to the civilized world and like whom all children 
want to be. This is the first time that these children,— 
Paul Dombey, Tiny Tim, Whittier’s “barefoot boy,” 
“Little Orphant Annie,” Helen’s Babies, Little Nell 
and all the others,—have been brought together. 


E. H. Soruern will write about “The Upbuilding of 
the Stage.” Mr. Sothern is one of the representative 
actors of America who has always endeavored to promote 
the best interests of the drama. He writes from the 
standpoint of a student of dramaturgy, in a vivid and 
entertaining manner. This article will be illustrated by 
elaborate photographs in the Success Portfolio. 


AtvaH Mitton Kerr is the author of the principal 
short story in the February number. It is entitled 
‘Saving the Long Shed,”—a story of romance and dar- 
ing, and right in keeping with the Success short stories 
which have become famous because of their distinct dis- 
similarity to any other stories published. 


Howarp FIeEtp1nc will also have a new story in this 
issue,—a spirited, humorous tale entitled “An Artist in 
Publicity,” which fascinatingly shows how one may be a 
useful citizen in spite of himself. 

Henry Kitcuett WesstTeER will conclude his interest- 
ing serial story “The Duke of Cameron Avenue.” 


TueEopore Roosevett has a humorous side to his life. 
It does seem incredulous that the President of the United 
States should frequently figure in some supremely ridicu- 
lous incidents, and yet, as he recently said to one of the 
editors of Success, “I would n’t miss them for anything, 
for I do love a good laugh.” Arthur W. Dunn has put 
these incidents into magazine shape for Success. 

ARTHUR STRINGER will continue his department, 
“Books Worth Reading.” These criticisms have created 
wide attention, Mr. Stringer having discovered a new 
method of treating books,—a method that is analytical, 
fearless and independent, and-not written from the stand- 
point of the publishers. 
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A 1¢% 
INVESTMENT 


INVEST $10 IN A BUSINESS WHICH HAS BEEN ES- 
TABLISHED TEN YEARS AND PAID 17 PER 
CENT. IN DIVIDENDS DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 


OWN and offer for sale a 
few shares of stock in an 
old established industrial 

enterprise which has been 
making money—more each 
year—for 10 years and which 
paid 17 per cent. interest dur- 
ing the past year. 












After a full investigation, I 
regard an investmen in the 
stock of the —— Company 
as sa and reliable as the 
Penneylvania R. R Co., and 
three or four times as profit- 
able. I would like to have 

ft thousand dollars to 
t, could I get the 
H. G. Jacquess, 
-, New York City. 
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thousands of dollars worth of 
newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. 

Write to-day for full partic- 
ulars and learn how to invest 
as little as $10 a month where 
it will be absolutely safe and 
where it will earn the largest 












'y investment in shares of 
Company has been 
















































Get Tan noe Think of it—$17 net yearly possible profit consistent with 
leased does not tell it but the profit on each $100 safely in- safety. 
et een anak wane lee vested. Do not delay as I have but 
additional ten shares. G. H. The par value of this stock a limited number of shares for 


Flintham, Hiawatha, Kans. is $100 per share. Itiscertain- 


ly worth $200 per share. At 
$200 it is an 8% per cent. in- 
vestment. 

I will sell you one share for 
$110 and you may pay $10 
down and $10 a month, if you 
prefer that plan. 

At $110 a share the stock 
nets 15.4 per cent. which is 


sale, and I am sure that, after 
February 1st, not a single 
share of this stock can be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than 
$125.00 

Here are ten reasons why 
you should investigate this 
offer at once:— 

1st. The businessis as sta- 
ple as wheat. 























The shares of the Com- $15.40 net profit per year on 2d: This is not a ‘‘pros- 
pany we. pur hased ot yoe each $100 invested. we or ‘‘maybe.” It is a full 
Seep & thare cannot le Car I will sell this stock for $90 edged business, and has been 





hased at $150 a share at this less than I consider it worth for making money—more every 
the sole purpose of widely advertising my year—for ten years. 
Investment Department. 3d. You will be given an opportunity 


I donot caretosell more than fiveshares to make any kind of investigation you 
to any one person, asl wantasmanycus- desire. 
tomers as possible, thereby advertising 4th. There is not a dollar’s worth of 
my Investment Department as widely as water in the entire enterprise. Ever 
Possible. If you buy a share of this stock dollar you invest will be secured by a dol- 
and find it the most profitable investment _lar’s worth of actual, tangible assets. 
you ever made, you will surely come to sth. The shares are full paid and non- 
me the next time you have any money assessable. 
to invest, and that is the very good 6th. There are no preferred shares. 
reason Fe now have an opportun- All shareholders draw the same percent- 
ity of securing from one to five age of profits. f 
shares of stock in this money 7th. ‘Your money will begin to share in 
making enterprise. the profits the minute it is received. 
It will be the best invest- 8th. The business now amounts to 











1) veatment in the 
( has paid me the 
best any stock corporation 

















tha w of. Can recom- i i i 
men ghly to anyone for ment you ever made, $1,250,000 a year and is still growing. 
a safe nvestment. . 


and itis the best kind goth. Upon request I will send you the 


Nice mn, Mont. ofadvertisingforme. names of all shareholders in this company 


















































One hundred _ (more than 400), to any of whom you ma 
OSTRANDER, well pleased cli- | write and ascertain what they think of the 
Sevectnent ents will send stock as an investment. 
partm: ° * A 
more busi- roth. This offer is made to you through 
a ooremg a nesstomy your favorite magazine, one of the most 


office  feliable and substantial publications in 
than the world. ; 
If you want to take advantage of this 
extraordinary offer fill out, tear off, and 
mail coupon at once. 


Dear Sir :—Send, without 
cost to me, full information 
about the 17% investment as ad- 
vertised in the January SUCCESS. 
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I have ha Pe ook in the Come i cixnn.cqrsanihimiicescsabeis as aeeeipeanee anne W. M. OSTRANDER Iam well pleased with 


my 

some time and have ivestment in the stock of the 
ny dividends - Investment Department Com think 

every quarter. I thin 
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nent a good one for ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee sees sees eeesseteseeee 3901 North American Building 
“EL * ls PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Am very much pleas- My investment in the —— Company, of Phlledeiphie, par 

ed — = he 9 Company has proven more me guar cea prompiy + 

! — 12 — it an sng 98 of abe Gomany sd found i tra 

~ iidend In lion np cnt bo  tingon, hy from mek- 
jan FA. Battey, Chicago. 
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“There is a lot of discriminate and indiscriminate dispensing of charity by missionaiies™ 


THE BURDEN OF THE HEAVY-LADEN 


OWEN KILDARE 


[Author of ““My Rise from the Slums to Manhood "’} 


The Work of Salvation, though Fostered by Money and Elo- 
quence, Is often Hampered by Want of Tact and Common Sense 


[We offer no explanation for publishing this article by Owen Kildare, because we believe it to be based on truth. 
For years he was one of the “‘ heavy-laden,”’ and he bore his burden manfully. On many occasions he has experienced 
the misfortunes set forth in his chronicles. No doubt there are many people who will oppose Mr. Kildare’s views, and 
we shall be pleased to hear from all who care to answer him.—Tue EpiTor.] 


KYERYTHING which concerns my own people—the people who live in the 

slums or on the Bowery, the Highway of the Foolish and Miserable, — 
is my concern by birthright and choice. There are other spheres of people, 
some of them ‘worse off,’? some of them ‘‘ better off’’ than my own, but 
I am not familiar with them, and it is not my custom to discuss or write of 
things about which I am ignorant. 

At the outset, I must confess that I am strongly biased in the matters 
to which I am going to call your attention. Some of my opinions, colored 
by my feelings, may shock you, but the facts I am going to tell you must 
believe, because I have either witnessed or experienced them. I will go 
further. Read what I shall write, and then, if you can prove that I have 
told a falsehood, I shall be ready, for your sake, for my own, and for that of 
my fellows of the slums, to make all possible reparation. But do not come 
to me with ‘Oh, that can’t be!’’ and put your sentiment and inclination 
against the testimony of my eyes and ears. 

About the time when the wily politician is hustling around for cam- 
paign funds, another kind of emissary is also busy pleading for funds for 
carrying on his campaign,—the campaign of salvation. I do not know 
which side—the religious or the political,—is most successful in attain- 
ing its financial ends, but I do know that the money secured for Christian 


endeavors is considerable and enough to accomplish vast results, —if it were 
properly administered. 

It is an old and frequently quoted saying that New York is the most 
charitable city in the world. While I have no positive proof to that effect, 
I believe it to be true, and, also, that the charitably inclined are not per- 
mitted to deem themselves forgotten. Most religious institutions of a 
reformatory character -have authorized canvassers, whose daily business it is 
to solicit subscriptions of money. These canvassers are paid by a percent- 
age of their collections, and those that I know are making an exceedingly 
comfortable living. Besides these financial agents, institutions, caring for 
their inmates, have canvassers for ‘‘soliciting’’ food and everything else 
needed for the large households. To offset this ‘‘soliciting,’’ most of these 
institutions have been asserting for years and years to their boards of trustees 
and directors that they were in a fair way of becoming self-supporting. 
One who will view the situation carefully will find that, seemingly, business 
sense and Christianity are incompatible. This is further emphasized by the 
few splendid exceptions like the Young Men’s Christian Association. But 
wherever the work is founded on hysterical emotion, it is carried on by 
incompetents and falls short of accomplishing its purpose,—the true man- 
making of the fallen. 
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[ will yield to no one in my understanding of the one grand, sublime 
motif underlying all the efforts made to save my fellow men from utter per- 
dition; and I, as well as you, know that it all is inspired-by the call of Him 
who said, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and aré heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ But I can not refrain from pointing out to you where 
the original good intention is often twisted by inefficiency, or, alas! some- 
times, by worse than that,—at the expense of the millionaire’s subscription 


and of the widow’s treasured mite, 
and at the expense of the souls of the 
hundredths of the ninety and nines. 


‘Ther e ninety and nine that safely lay 
helter of the fold, 
Sut Oo! s out on the hills away, 

Far off from the gates of gold,— 
Away the mountains, wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd's care."’ 


Much has been written about the 
slums, and much more will be writ- 
ten; but, while others better qualified 


than I will tell you about the educa- 


tional progress made therein, I will tell 
you about the fate of the hundredths, 
because I am qualified to tell you about 
them, as I know them, have lived with 


them, an 
Incidenta 
are so fa 


have been one of them. 
ly we may learn why they 
from the gates of gold and 


wandering on the mountains wild and 
bare 

Scattered throughout the city of 
Greater New York are many so-called 
rescue missions. You can find them 


in the Bronx, in Brooklyn, uptown, 
downtown, and, also, ONE 
onthe Bowery. From time immemo- 
rial t sowery has been, and is still, 
know! the seat of all wickedness; 
and yet, from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
along | Row, to Cooper Union, a 


crosstown 


liste several miles, we only find 
one e€ mission to. counteract all 
Across the street 
fr er Union are the head- 
qual he Volunteers and a meet- 
ing | f the Salvation Army, but 
ther neighborhood is given up to 
leg usiness and free from fla- 
grant \ In my time—and it em- 
bt st thirty years,—I have 
seen missions begin work on 
the ry, but they were all short- 
live haps the Boweryites were 
too far gone, or, perhaps, they were 
not wicked enough; but, whatever the cause, the old Bowery Mission is 


kedness. 


the o1 e which has lasted for years. The reason for this is not hard to 
fin Bowery Mission, from its very start, offered nothing else to the 
men f ng there but the Word of God, and opportunity to hear it intelli- 
ger preted, and has never claimed to be anything else than the 


Cl f Sinners. 
I n sense. 
vhile the Bowery has only one rescue mission, a few are to be 
four the side streets of the vicinity. 

en who attend these missions have various reasons for doing so, 
but s of these reasons are very apparent. The attendance decreases 
percept during the summer months and increases mightily with the 
comin old weather. The places are well heated, if badly ventilated, 
and e services last from one hour and a half to two hours, and even 
to 1 night in some missions, the homeless men welcome the warm shelter 
from the chilling blasts of evening. Besides, of late years, most missions 
have set one evening of the week apart to treat their congregations to coffee 
and cake, or sandwiches, and some of the men keep regular date-books so 

as n verlook these enjoyable evenings. 
: n spite of the large attendance during the winter, the percentage 
of the men who publicly attest their willingness to become converted is not 


That is a great institution, however, in the highest 


so lz it ought to be. Excepting these lunches, the attractions offered 
at tl ssions are not many. The singing is of mediocre: quality, the 
preaching is chiefly done by men and women who feel an uncorroborated 
fitness to expound the gospel according to their own views, and at /ength, 
and the testimonies are of such unvarying tenor that they have ceased to 
be interesting tosthe average mission-goer, so it should be logical to con- 
clude that every unsaved man who enters a mission does so for the sole 
purpo f being saved. But it is not so, and one is compelled to be- 
lieve t he men who rise from among their fellows to walk down the aisle 
to the sinners’ bench are either physically, morally, or mentally at the end 
of their ropes, or else have an ulterior motive. Were the only motive 


for th ttendance desire to spend an hour or two in warmth, it would 
stand c1 sm, because it would be honest, but many of the men play a 
farce eadful in its mockery, to get a pittance of some sort, and are often 
suspected of it, though without being stopped bythe missionary authorities. 
\s far as I know, the Bowery Mission is the only one of the down- 

wn I ons that does not make it a practice to distribute free bed-tickets 
at tl ose of every meeting. In the other missions, that part of the 


meeting in which the tickets are given out is the most interesting to the 
congre n. It is not only interesting to those who hope to receive one 
of th kets, but also to him who is there to see how deeply men and 
women can abase themselves. 


Let us spend an evening at a mission of the slums. 
[he Broadway and Bowery of the Fourth Ward is Catharine Street. 





“Excepting these lunches the attractions are not many” 
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It runs from Chatham Square to the East River, crossing Water and Cherry 
Streets, and is famed for its tough dives. The ward itself is so well estab- 
lished in its notoriety that any further comment from me is unnecessary. 
The streets of the district are peopled with thugs, petty and daring thieves, 
loafers, and men who are endeavoring to prolong their existence by living 
by their wits. Along the river, in South Street, hundreds of ’longshoremen 
hang about when not working at loading or unloading vessels. In addition, 

. » the ward has always a quota of tran- 
sient sailors. All these different 
classes of men are supposed to be 
hurrying along the path to the brim- 
stone region. Among them a mission- 
ary force should find a great field for 
work, and—there is a mission there. 

It is not a bad-looking building 
and is much neater than its neighbors. 
The ground floor is the meeting room. 
The upper floors contain the free dis- 
pensary and the living rooms of the 
ladies in charge. These ladies, sweet 
and refined women, are sisters. One 
is a physician-and in charge of the 
dispensary; the other, after having 
been the manager of a restaurant 
attached to an institution uptown, is 
now the superintendent of the evan- 
gelical work. 

At the time I visited this. mis- 
sion, I was a staff writer for the New 
York ‘‘Herald,’’ and especially as- 
signed to ascertain what good—if 
any,—is accomplished by these res- 
cue missions in reforming the Has- 
beens. It was left to my own option 
whether to make myself known or 
not. I remained incognito, and vis- 
ited the mission every night for a week. 

The exterior of the building was 
not very attractively illuminated, so 
the superintendent stood in front of 
the door to hand cards of invitation 
to those passing by. Yet this seemed 
hardly necessary, as the congregation 
was very prompt and quickly filled 
the not too spacious room as soon as 
the doors were opened. It did not 
take me long to ascertain that the con- 
gregation was not drawn from the 
neighboring slums, but was recruited 
from the Bowery,—a mile distant. 
This is one of the most peculiar 
features about the rescue missions, 
—that they do not seem to attract the 

vicious male element of their immediate neighborhoods, but depend mostly 
on a certain, regular crowd of Has-beens, which is well represented and 
easily recognized in every place where other things besides the Word are 
offered. 

Until the entrance of the superintendent from the circular-distribution 
on the sidewalk a desultory form of singing was kept up. From five to 
nine hymns were sung, and, although about sixty men were present, the 
volume of sound was very disappointing. Half of the congregation was 
asleep, tired from the effects of travel on the preceding night 

Eventually the meeting would be opened with prayer by one of the 
old converts—usually the janitor, organist, or care-taker of the Home,— 
designated by the superintendent. After that would come two more hymns, 
and then the reading of a text from the Bible, to be followed with a disser- 
tation on it by some invited friend. Only two of the seven fro tempore 
speakers heard by me confined themselves to interpreting the message of 
the gospel; the others seemed to have unlimited faith in the convincing 
power of their tirades and spoke for fully thirty minutes to a room full of 
sinners,—about themselves and what they were and had accomplished, — 
giving, occasionally, some credit to the Creator. After the close of the 
talk two or three more hymns were sung, and then the meeting was thrown 
open for testimonies. I have seen some terrible instances of degradation, 
but it remained for a rescue mission to afford me an opportunity of observ- 
ing to what depths some men can sink. : 

Let me give just one illustration,—and it is by no means the most 
horrible. 

I spent an entire day with a man known as Tom Martin. He left the 
Home,—located in a separated building,—where he had shared a mattress 
on the floor of the room with another 
man. He left unwashed and unclean. 
From there he proceeded to a hospital, 
where he had a cup of coffee and some 
bread given to him. That was only his 
‘¢starter.’’ His real breakfast was pro- 
cured at the basement doors of residences. 
Cigarette ‘‘stumps’’ and newspapers 
were picked up in the street, and, after a 
sufficient number of ‘‘hand-outs’’ had 
been ‘‘solicited,’’ he went to a sunny 
spot in a Central Park tunnel and gave 
himself up to the pleasures of eating, 
reading, and smoking. I asked him if 
he did not intend to look for work, as 
he was young, able-bodied, and did not 
yet look like the typical Has-been. 

««Oh, yes: after I’ve had my rest I 
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am going to take a walk along the avenue, and might catch an odd job; 
that is, if I do n’t catch a few pennies whilst I ‘bum’ my lunch.’’ 

Whilst he was ‘‘ bumming”’ his lunch, a lady drew him into conversation 
about himself, and he—he was a very glib talker, worked so much on her 
sympathies that she handed him a twenty-five-cent piece. That, and a 
little more money, obtained by him later on,—he ‘‘earned”’ ten cents for 
lifting a barrel from the area-way to the sidewalk, were spent deliberately 
for bad whiskey with other cronies in a hell-hole on First Avenue, near 
Twenty-fifth Street. At eight o’clock we were again at the mission to assist 
at the services with many other ‘‘ friends.’’ 

The testimony part of the meeting was reached, and my partner rose to 
give this testimony, faithfully remembered by me: ‘‘ My dear Christian 
friends, I’m now saved eleven days. I thank the Lord I ever came into 
this mission. I wasanawful sinner. I got a good trade, but I could never 
hold a job because I used to drink. I been drunk for—ever since I can 
remember, and used to give all my money to the saloon-keepers. But now 
it’s all different. For the first time in my life I been sober for eleven days, 
and I pray that I ever may remain so. I ain’t gota job yet, but while I’m 
walking around the city, looking for work, I know that the Lord will not for- 
sake me. I ask an interest in all yout prayers that I may remain faithful.’’ 

I mentioned before that he was a glib talker. Any one who is at all 
familiar with the testimonies in rescue missions will at once recognize many 
stock phrases, continually used by a certain kind of men, in the foregoing 
quotation. 

Another feature about these testimonies, which, in my humble opinion, 
should be discouraged, is the energy with which some of the men tear their 
past characters to pieces. It is emphasized every night from every mission 
platform that our Savior can save each and every sinner, no matter how low 
or wicked, and yet some will fairly gloat over the ghoulish incidents of their 
pasts. I have heard men tell of beating their wives, of fighting with stray 
dogs and cats for the scraps of refuse barrels for food, of being driven to 
the edge of insanity by the vermin on their bodies, and of other nauseating 
things, to make the contrast between ‘‘then’’ and ‘‘now”’ greater. I have 
also heard many ‘‘amens’”’ and ‘‘hallelujahs’’ come from the platform and 
the congregation as an accompaniment to these tales of horror. Is there 
any real necessity for all this hysteria? Is it wise to encourage these men 
in whining about their past sinful days? There is still ashred of manhood 
left in some of the men listening to those testimonies, and they will not feel 
stirred or moved by such alluring vistas. Ifthe echo of that call for the 
heavy-laden can not bring sinners to His feet, the telling of those Dantesque 
narratives will never do it. 

After the testimonies came the ‘‘invitation,’’ extended by the organist. 
Its leading strain was, ‘‘Stup drinking, become one of us, and you will 
eat oftener than ycu do now, will wear cleaner linen, and, perhaps, get a 
job.’’ The superintendent, who had occupied a seat in the rear of the room, 
went out into the street before the invitation closed with, ‘‘Who’ll be the 
first to come forward ?’’ 

It was always hard to decide who was the first to go forward. They 
fairly rushed to the seats reserved for the unconverted. When I first saw 
this a thrill went through me. I had sat through a most dispiriting meeting. 
Nothing of convincing force or breathing the spirit of brotherly love had 
been uttered, and yet these men were changed in atwinkling from lethargic, 
sleepy drowsers, into fervid seekers after true righteousness. But alas! this 
impression was not permitted to last long. 

While the sinners were arranging them- 
selves in kneeling positions along the front 
row of chairs, the organist stepped from the 
platform and began to turn out the lights 
and to open the windows to let the putre- 
fied air escape. To do this he had to 
pass through the aisles and was button- 
holed by the men who had testified. . He 
knew most of them by name and handed 
each a small card entitling the bearer to 
the use of a bed for one night at the 
Home. A few who had not testified also 
pressed forward and begged for tickets, 
but were invited to get out as quickly as 
possible. With the remainder of the tick- 
ets in his hand, the organist then ap- 
proached the sinners, still on their knees 
in expectant silence. 


“*Are you saved?” With a ticket before him to save him from a night in the streets, cam you not guess his answer?” 
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They had been undisturbed until then. No one had spoken a word 
to them. An old convert who had spoken feelingly of the ‘‘ poor sinners, 
—God bless them! I was oncé one of them,’’—was standing close beside 
the row of sinners, wrapping himself in his snug overcoat. I felt that he 
would step to the nearest man kneeling and say: ‘‘Brother, let us shake 
hands; I am poor, but I have Christ. I have learned to love Him and am 
ready to help you in your first steps in His path. Let me welcome you 
into the new and better life.’’ 

But no, not a word escaped him, and with a self-satisfied smirk he 
went on his homeward way. Why were those men left so entirely to them- 
selves? Were the missionaries unfeeling and neglectful, or did they know 
of the true motive of those men on their knees? Neither answer can be 
very flattering to the missionaries. 

When the organist got to the front row, he stepped from one to an- 
other, and, after touching them on the shoulder, scrutinized their features. 
How he formed his judgment I do not know, as his only inquiry was, 
‘« Do you want to be a Christian ?’’ The man questioned would see before 
him the ticket, saving him from a night in the streets, and—can you not 
guess his answer? : 

As soon as the last ticket had been given out, the organist spoke 
again. ‘‘That’s all for to-night. The rest of you’ve got to go home.”’ 
It was merely a figure of speech, for he did not mean to be ironical; but 
their homes,—why, they were forfeited long ago,—and their brethren who 
had obtained shelter for fhe night had done so 
by the most fearful of lies, —by selling their souls 
for a night's rest. 

The splendid, well-meaning woman who 
gives so much to the support of this mission 
attends there once a week, and then, by a pe- 
culiar coincidence, everything and everybody 
brighten up. The superintendent forsakes her 
seat in the rear and joins the guests on the 
platform, the hymns are played and sung with 
greater swing, the testimonies are more elab- 
orated,—most of them containing a reference to 
the patroness on the platform,—and even more , 
gas jets are lighted. But the men, the sinners, 
are there for the same purpose as usual,—to be 
*«saved’’ by the bribe of a bed-ticket. 

At the end of my investigation I sought 
official corroboration. I spoke to the organist. 

‘*Do you think the men are really con- 
verted by one night's service such as this? Can a single shower of rain 
change a leopard’s spots ?’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you're not a Christian,’’ was his smiling reply, without 
an effort to convert me. ‘‘ Why, of course they are converted. There is 
enough in that blessed Book ’’—he pointed at the Bible on the platform,— 
**to convert the whole world.’’ 

He spoke a glorious truth; still, on that evening, just eleven words had 
been read to us as a text from the Book. 

‘«Why don’t you give tickets to some of the other men ?’’ 

‘« Because they’re not saved yet. We've got to look out for our young 
Christians first.’’ 

He pointed to the men who had just risen from the penitent form. 

‘‘How do you know that these men are Christians now ?”’ 

‘« Because they came forward and knelt down.”’ 

«Oh, I see. And will they get tickets to-morrow night ?’’ 

«*Yes, if they are still Christians and have not fallen into temptation.’’ 

‘«« But how will you know whether they are Christians or not ?’’ 

‘lf they’re Christians they’ ll testify.’’ 

I passed into the street and encountered the superintendent, to whom 
I introduced myself. 

‘*Would you like to tell me something about your work here ?’’ I asked. 

‘I am afraid Ican not. Yu see, Mrs. B—— is really the only sup- 
porter of this mission, and, naturally, receives regular reports concerning it. 
You should interview her. It would be more tactful, and she is a splendid 
lady and will give you all the necessary information.”’ . 

There is no doubt about it, but Mrs. B—— only sees the mission once 
a week, and has no other means of information than those reports; and 
reports, like statistics, are poor, feeble things. I would not like to be mis- 
understood in this matter, but in the pursuit of saving men’s souls frank- 
ness has a rightful province. 
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The statistics of Christian work are very satisfactory in their numerical 


strengtn, at first glance. A record of the conversions is kept by every mis- 
sion ani other organization given to the rescuing of men. Foot up the 
grand totals of these records and you will be in duty bound to conclude that 
New York City is absolutely free from sinners and the very borderland of 
heaven. Yet the statistics are technically correct. ~ 

There is that despicable and numerous mob of ‘‘ mission-workers,”’ 
every member of which is converted many times a month, making a round 
trip of all the missions in the city, to begin all over again when the circuit 
is completed. Then there are the many, many ‘‘backsliders,’’ who ‘‘ fall’’ 
at the least approach of temptation, to return to their whining and self- 
accusation at the same old stand, as soon as their debauch isover. I heard 
a man say in his testimony that he had ‘‘fallen’’ fourteen times, and had 
‘‘come home’’ again aS many times in the same mission. Every one of 
these cases is recorded, in addition to the sincere conversions, and helps 
to swell the total. 

This brings us to a delicate phase. 

I have heard it said, time and time again, that a man’s soul—be he 


tramp or millionaire,—is priceless, and it is because I believe it to be true 
that I am willing to brave your criticism. We have no scruples in speak-- 
ing our minds about politics, labor affairs, commercial situations, or any- 
thing else that is of moment to us, but we are afraid to speak and to see 


straightly the things which are veiled by the mantle of self-made righteous- 
ness. Yet they are the most important matters, because they concern men’s 
souls, and criticism is allowable because the cap need be worn only by 
those whom it fits. 

The public side of mission work can be seen by all; the nether side is 
seen only by few. I have peeped behind the scenes and find that human 
nature is very much the same everywhere. When one has a good job he 
hates to lose it. Leaders of missions receive fair salaries and are expected 
to show results in return for them. Converts must be made, and that they 


are made can only be proved by the number of testimonies. This puts a 
premium on testimonies, and this is noticed by those contemptible rascals, 
the ‘‘mission sharks,’’ a kind of men possessed of a certain glibness and 


familiarity with Bible texts. This narrows itself down to the deduction that 
they who speak well and often receive much encouragement, including bed- 
tickets, meal-tickets, and cast-off clothing, while the less gifted and less 
cheeky convert—although, perhaps, more sincere than the other,—receives 
less, [| am not speaking at random and am prepared to be challenged. 

The fact of the matter is that the system is superannuated and needs 
revising. It has fallen into a rut and has become the refuge of a lot of 
incompetents, who, after failing at everything else, are put into this busi- 
ness, the most important in the world, by influential friends or tired rela- 
tives. The bright men among the evangelists can not confine themselves 
to missions in the slums, but feel ‘‘calls’’ to speak to the masses en masse, 
and the slave of the slum has to be satisfied with the outpourings and con- 
verting experiments of mediocrities. 


These things seem incongruous to my people. Uptown, from where 


the good come to visit the slums, are beautiful churches, beautiful singing, 
and beautiful sermons, preached by men trained for their calling, —students, 
orators, and thinkers,—bringing to their work brilliant intellects and other 


qualifications. They are well equipped to bring the gospel nearer to their 
congregations. And yet their congregations are the good and righteous, 
understanding the Word, while the sinners are downtown. A well-known 
educational authority told me that it requires more science and knowledge 
to teach a kindergarten properly than ‘to be a college professor. If that is 
so, why does the kindergarten of salvation fare so poorly? The missions 
are mostly makeshift, dingy meeting places with wretched song services, 
and the Word is twisted into the most grotesque interpretations by faddists 
im evangelical speaking, who find there their only tolerant territory. And 
they who are expected to be attracted by this are of warped, but not always 
of primitive minds. Yes, I know of the great power of the Word, but why 
make it so attractive to those who know it, and so unattractive to those who 
do not know it or have forgotten it? Medicine can not be taken by some 
unless it comes as sugar-coated pills: of such are my people, and they are 
sick in mind and heart of their sin. You send us well-trained men and 
women to educate our minds. Why do you not apply the same standard 


to those whom you send to save our souls? 
A large percentage of the leaders of missions are men with records. 
Some, in their testimonies, tell of the time when they rolled around in the 


gutter in drunken stupor; others relate how criminal they have been in and 
out of prison. The note of shivering agony and misery is ever present, 
while the glad message of salvation is given with unconvincing lukewarm- 
ness. There is a place for these men—these personal-calamity howlers, — 
in the work, but they should not be leaders. The lower classes have heard 
rumors about the universally awakened progress along intellectual lines, 
and they are craving for it Their lives have made them exceedingly 
practical, and spectacular methods have no more than temporary effect 
on them. They do not want freak methods and ‘‘horrible examples.”’ 
They want to find the true, direct way, and, while looking for it anxiously, 
want it shown intelligently. There has been a lot of tomfoolery and very 
little common sense given to the slum people in every field of endeavor for 
years, but that day is past and they rightly demand now to be considered 
human beings with powers of feeling and understanding. 

At this writing I have before me an authorized interview, published in 
the ‘‘Evening World’’ of September 25, in which Commander F. St. 
George de L. Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army told of his intention to 
forestall John Alexander Dowie’s invasion of the Bowery, and pledged 
himself to save the people of the Highway of the Foolish and Miserable 
in nine days. I quote from it to show the tenor of the whole. 


Sensationalism will dominate it from start to finish, and the finish will be the 
most sensational of the whole nine days. 

It will be a procession of the Army's hosts from one end of the Bowery to the 
other during the afternoon of October 4. At the head of this procession twelve of the 
strongest soldiers of the Army will bear upon their shoulders a coffin. In the coffin will 
be a living man. When the Bowery has been traversed from end to end the coffin 


will be carried into Miner's Bowery Theater, and there all the ceremonies attending a 
regular funeral will be observed. ; ; 
Then Commander Booth-Tucker will preach his most powerful sermon of the 


week, his subject being ‘‘ Buried Alive."’ 


’ It flourished for a while, then died a lingering death. 
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‘Then there will be the ‘Jersey Lily." He is a man of great personality, who at 
present is in charge of our Labor Bureau, and his words can not fail to carry great weight 


with those who hear him. 

‘Others who will testify to the disadvantages of a life on the Bowery, from every 
standpoint, are ‘Scottie,’ an old-time saloon-keeper; .the ‘Tammany ‘liger,’ one of 
Tammany Hall's old-time spellbinders; the ‘Harrisburg Tomato,’ one of RU greatest 
speakers New York has ever heard; the ‘ Happy Irishman,’ who can make’ more bulls 
and exemplify more common sense than any other man in America, and the ‘ California - 
Golden Minstrel.’ - : a 


‘* This last is the very sweetest singer New Yorkers ever have heard, and we are 
confident that his melody, backed by the eloquence and convincing arguments of our 
speakers, will win many souls to Christ and make Dowie's visit on the Bowery one 
without reason or necessity.’’ Pig | 

My personal opinion concerning the methods of the Salvation Army 
may not be of great importance, but I can recollect other promises and , 
pledges of like nature, and still the Bowery is as it was, and the slums are © 
weltering in their sin. I was born in the slums,—Commander Booth- 
Tucker was not,—and I know that only systematic efforts bear fruit, and 
not the cymbal and bass drum of an emotional wave. There is work to be 
done in the slums, but it must be quiet, hard work, without hurrahs. 
Speaking of work,.I feel convinced that in that lies the result and non-result © 
of many reformative and rescuing organizations. 

God will abundantly bless any undertaking which has for its founda- 
tion good Christian sense, and He preaches with His word the gospel of honest 
toil. I still hold to it—because it has not yet been disproven, although I 
made this assertion a long time ago,—that there is work for everybody 
who can work and wants to. If a man, through his helplessness, finds 
himself penniless, he needs, first of all, honest work and honest pay to re- 
kindle his self-reliance. Were this recognized, the- missions would be 
rescue missions indeed. But what is done? Nothing is done for him, 
until he lowers himself to degrading, and often imaginary, depths of sin, to 
be saved from them by perfunctory workers. After that he is kept balan- 
cing between actual want and modified need. If eventually work is given 
to him, it is of the ‘‘odd job’’ order, and mostly paid for by meals or bed- 
tickets. He becomes a dependent creature and recognizes quickly that he 
is not trusted by his fellow Christians. It is an old saying among the 
Has-beens that Christians are exacting taskmasters and poor payers. 

Would it not be better to draw distinctions? If a man comes to the 
mission for food or clothing, needy through lack of work, give him the 
chance to earn what he needs. If he comes because his burden of sin is 
heavy on him and throws himself at the bleeding feet of Christ, crying, 
««Save me, Master, I have sinned,’’ be you the first to lift him from his 
knees and to lead him to the ever-ready fount. Let this distinction be ob- 
served. and a lot of hypocrisy will remain unused. Do not try to purchase 
a man’s soul with a free ticket. 

The distinction can be made successfully. Great work is done by the 
Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There are an 
employment bureau, dormitories, and a restaurant. If you need work, you 
can go to the employment bureau; if you are hungry or homeless, Mr. 
Honeyman, the secretary, will provide for you. He will help you not only 
for a day, but until you can shift for yourself, or else prove yourself un- 
worthy of help. No condition of conversion is imposed. But you must 
work for your bed and your meal. Meetings are held every night, and the 
unfortunate or sinful one who hears the testimonies given there will not 
hear them many times before a glowing desire will come to him to be also 
one of the bright-eyed, clean-cut men who were helped to help themselves 
out of temporary holes, and who can now tell of it in all manliness, without 
whining or crawling, giving God all the glory. 

Then there is my old ‘‘hang-out,’’ the dear old Bowery Mission, the 
stanch old Church of Sinners. There they offer you the Word,—nothing 
else, —but very intelligently and cheerfully, amid suitable surroundings, with 
splendid music. (I am nota stickler for ritualism, but only for fitness.) 
Constantly it is proved there that true righteousness brings its own reward. 
When the invitation is given there, they come forward and find good, loving 
friends to pray with them, put their arms around them, and bid them good 
night when they leave, some for their lodging-house cots, some for the long, 
nocturnal journeys in the streets. It is different when Mrs. Mary Bird is there. 
Long ago she was named the ‘‘ Mother of the Bowery,’’ and, as she says, 
««T can’t let my sons be in want, when I have plenty.’’ But—bless you! 
—she gives to all, Christian and sinner alike, and to be in want is the only 
plea necessary with her. 

I know a man who was saved in the Bowery Mission, and who ‘‘car- 
ried the banner’’—walked the streets at night, —without a murmur, for ten 
days after his salvation. 

‘««T wanted Christ, not a bed-ticket,’’ was his answer when I asked him 
about it. Truly he was a Spartan Christian. 

Brother John G. Hallimond, the Bowery Mission can’t spare you, but 
it would be a good thing for the other rescue missions if you could show 
them how the Word can make converts, irrespective of bed-tickets. 

Good, square, sincere men have been reclaimed in the Bowery Mis- 
sion through the test of honest work at honest pay, and God does not want 
the man who will not work. 

The wreckage of salvation is darkened by many dreary ruins. As told 
before, much money is always available for Christian work, but the right 
spirit seems scarce. 

Long ago a home for ex-convicts was started by a man named Dunn. 
Now New York is 
the only one of the great cities that has not a refuge for men released from 
prison. A home for ex-convicts is maintained by the Volunteers, but it is 
‘can unknown quantity,”’ the public not being permitted to know anything 
about it. Inspection of it or information concerning it was flatly refused 
me at the Volunteer headquarters. 

In East Twenty-sixth Street is a group of buildings owned by the Fruit 
and Flower Mission. Once there was life and work there for redeemed men, 
but the valuable property seems sleepy and drowsy now. Thisis not meant 
as a reflection on the hospital work conducted by the mission. 

Several missions tried to furnish work for their converts by starting 
broom shops. However, although the men were only paid twenty-five and 


fifty cents a week, they always had a deficit at the end of the year and were 
finally discontinued as being financial failures. 
[Concluded on page 48] 
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"There was still a large crowd, but not the crowd ies Connor was looking -for" 
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THE MAKING OF CONNOR 


GEORGE FREDERICK 


A. story ae forth the reasons whereby Mrs. - Connor 
made it necessary to close the doors of the West End Bank 


THEY were coming home from their honeymoon, 

and were very happy in their own interpreta- 
tions of happiness and their own anticipations of 
the future. Sitting in a Pullman private compart- 
ment, they were deeply absorbed in the thoughts 
of the new life before them. Alfred Connor—tall, 
phlegmatic, dignified, keen, and cold,—was ideally 
constituted to be the financier he aimed to become; 
and, as a trusted clerk in the big Manufacturers’ 
Bank, of which his father-in-law was president, 
there seemed every chance of success in his en- 
deavor. 

As they sat, each holding the other’s hand, the 
difference in their thoughts was striking. Connor 
wondered vaguely why he did not feel the heart- 
beats of his emotion as lovers he had read about 
had done; but he told himself that it was only 
more evidence of his sound ballast that he thought 
rather of the improvement in his prospects, of the 
addition to his savings of a liberal gift check, of 
the social advance his marriage meant, and of how 
much more pleasantly and comfortably he would 
live now, with such a dear wife who loved him so 
much, 

His wife, as she stole glances at his strong pro- 
file, believed that he loved her above all other 

hings in the world, and she felt a deep satisfac- 
ion in contemplating the future. He was so 
strong, so determined, and so persistent that she 

as sure that her intuition was right that he would 
pne day be very rich and very powerful. That 
as a sweet thought, for above all things else she 
anted to be very rich, and her confidence in him 
she called love. 

‘*Alfred, dear,’’ she said, presently, ‘‘we won't 
ive in the house on Jefferson Street more than a 
year, will we? I’m sure papa won't object if we 
ent it and get one farther uptown,—on Madison 


Avenue, if we can.’’ 
was a wedding gift. 

‘«Why, you are near your parents, and you have 
lived there all your life,’ replied Connor, in sur- 
prise; ‘‘I’m sure that was your father’s idea when 
he gave it to you.”’ 

‘«But we will, won’t we?’’ persisted his wife; 
‘« Jefferson Street is so old, and we are n’t near my 
friends at all. I’d like to be near them.’’ : 

‘«We'll see what we can do,’’ replied Connor, 
noncommittingly. He was conscious of a slight 
twinge of surprise, confusing and unpleasant. 
The Jefferson Street house was a palace in his 
eyes, used to humbler things, and fit for a man 
of thrice his income. Madison Avenue was a 
rich man’s thoroughfare. * 

‘‘You are going to keep pushing on and up,”’ 
continued his wife, looking at him with admiring 
confidence, ‘‘and I know we shall be able to 
afford it soon. Everybody says you have a great 
future before you, and will be a big man some 
day.’’ 

Connor dropped his elbow from the window 
ledge, and shifted his seat uncomfortably. He 
smiled abstractedly at his wife, and presently 
pressed her hand and got up. ‘‘ You won't mind ?”’ 
he said, as he left. 

He looked into the smoking compartment, and, 
seeing half a dozen men with their feet cocked up, 
telling stories, he sought the rear observation plat- 
form. He needed to be alone with some new 
thoughts. Leaning against the brass railing, he 
was conscious of a vague alarm. He had enter- 
tained a restful idea that his wife was wrapt up 
only in her love for him, and that she thought 
little of business. Such anticipative ideas as she 
had disclosed awakened in him keen sensibilities 
and a foreboding responsibility. He was too prac- 


The Jefferson Street house 


tical to have an overwrought and rosy view of the 
very near future. He knew himself, and under- 
stood that he had a stiff climb before him. He 
felt depressed to think that she might be disap- 
pointed if things should not improve as fast as she 
anticipated, and it weighed on his spirits. Yet 
his pride urged him not only to meet her rosy 
expectations, but also to eclipse them, while his 
reason told him of no way to hurry things up that 
he had not already tried. ‘But then,’ he solilo- 
quized, suddenly, with a change of view, ‘‘isn’t 
that just what I want? Do I want a wife who will 
hang on my arms all the time and never do any- 
thing to spur me toward greater effort? Isn't 
this just the woman who will never let me lag in 
my ambition,—to whom I can point with pride 
when I shall have reached my goal as the inspira- 
tion of my success? Isn’t that a proof of her 
unfailing devotion to me?’’ Armed with this 
invigorating idea, the lines in his brow smoothed 
out and he returned, merry and cheerful, to his 
bride, more than ever before armed and ready to 
wring success from the world. 

After he had spent the remaining days of his 
honeymoon helping to entertain his wife’s friends 
and his own at their new home, in a blissful whirl 
of pleasure, he stirred himself up to more practi- 
cal duties. 

‘««What shall I do now, as the first step for- 
ward ?’’ he asked himself going down-town to the 
bank for the first time, ‘‘to get nearer my aim?’’ 
Not a hair’s length of opportunity should escape 
him; not a moment of time should he lose that 
might the sooner bring him there. All that his 


human capacity was capable of he would throw 
into the battle to wrest money and position from 
the jealous financial world. After a week of keen 
and studious going over local possibilities, he hit 
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The statistics of Christian work are very satisfactory in their numerical 


strength, at first glance. A‘ record of the conversions is kept by every mis- 
sion and other organization given to the rescuing of men. Foot up the 
grand totals of these records and you will be in duty bound to conclude that 
New York City is absolutely free from sinners and the very borderland of 
heaven. Yet the statistics are technically correct. 

There is that despicable and numerous mob of ‘‘ mission-workers,’’ 
every member of which is converted many times a month, making a round 
trip of all the missions in the city, to begin all over again when the circuit 
is completed. Then there are the many, many ‘‘backsliders,’’ who ‘‘fall’’ 
at the least approach of temptation, to return to their whining and self- 
accusation at the same old stand, as soon as their debauch isover. I heard 
a man say in his testimony that he had ‘‘fallen’’ fourteen times, and had 
‘come home’’ again aS many times in the same mission. Every one of 
these cases is recorded, in addition to the sincere conversions, and helps 
to swell the total. 

This brings us to a delicate phase. 

I have heard it said, time and time again, that a man’s soul—be he 


tramp or millionaire,—is priceless, and it is because I believe it to be true 
that I am willing to brave your criticism. We have no scruples in speak-- 
ing our minds about politics, labor affairs, commercial situations, or any- 
thing else that is of moment to us, but we are afraid to speak and to see 


straightly the things which are veiled by the mantle of self-made righteous- 
ness. Yet they are the most important matters, because they concern men’s 
souls, and criticism is allowable because the cap need be worn only by 
those whom it fits. 

The public side of mission work can be seen by all; the nether side is 
seen only by few. I have peeped behind the scenes and find that human 
nature is very much the same everywhere. When one has a good job he 
hates to lose it. Leaders of missions receive fair salaries and are expected 


to show results in return for them. Converts must be made, and that they 
are made can only be proved by the number of testimonies. This puts a 
premium on testimonies, and this is noticed by those contemptible rascals, 


the ‘‘mission sharks,”’ 


a kind of men possessed of a certain glibness and 
familiarity with 


Bible texts. This narrows itself down to the deduction that 
they who speak well and often receive much encouragement, including bed- 
tickets, meal-tickets, and cast-off clothing, while the less gifted and iess 
cheeky convert—although, perhaps, more sincere than the other,—receives 
less, | am not speaking at random and am prepared to be challenged. 

The fact of the matter is that the system is superannuated and needs 
revising. It has fallen into a rut and has become the refuge of a lot df 
incompetents, who, after failing at everything else, are put into this busi- 
ness, the most important in the world, by influential friends or tired rela- 
tives. The bright men among the evangelists can not confine themselves 
to missions in the slums, but feel ‘‘calls’’ to speak to the masses e7 masse, 
and the slave of the slum has to be satisfied with the outpourings and con- 
verting experiments of mediocrities. 

These things seem incongruous to my people. Uptown, from where 
the good come to visit the slums, are beautiful churches, beautiful singing, 
and beautiful sermons, preached by men trained for their calling, —students, 
orators, and thinkers,—bringing to their work brilliant intellects and other 
qualifications. They are well equipped to bring the gospel nearer to their 
congregations. And yet their congregations are the good and righteous, 
understanding the Word, while the sinners are downtown. A well-known 
educational authority told me that it requires more science and knowledge 
to teach a kindergarten properly than to be a college professor. If that is 
so, why does the kindergarten of salvation fare so poorly? The missions 
are mostly makeshift, dingy meeting places with wretched song services, 
and the Word is twisted into the most grotesque interpretations by faddists 
im evangelical speaking, who find there their only tolerant territory. And 
they who are expected to be attracted by this are of warped, but not always 
of primitive minds. Yes, I know of the great power of the Word, but why 
make it so attractive to those who know it, and so unattractive to those who 
do not know it or have forgotten it? Medicine can not be taken by some 
unless it comes as sugar-coated pills: of such are my people, and they are 
sick in mind and heart of their sin. You send us well-trained men and 


women to educate our minds. Why do you not apply the same standard 
to those whom you send to save our souls? 
A large percentage of the leaders of missions are men with records. 


Some, in their testimonies, tell of the time when they rolled around in the 
gutter in drunken stupor; others relate how criminal they have been in and 
out of prison. The note of shivering agony and misery is ever present, 
while the glad message of salvation is given with unconvincing lukewarm- 
ness. There is a place for these men—these personal-calamity howlers, — 
in the work, but they should not be leaders. The lower classes have heard 
rumors about the universally awakened progress along intellectual lines, 


and they are craving for it Their lives have made them exceedingly 
practical, and spectacular methods have no more than temporary effect 
on them. They do not want freak methods and ‘horrible examples.”’ 


They want to find the true, direct way, and, while looking for it anxiously, 
want it shown intelligently. There has been a lot of tomfoolery and very 
little common sense given to the slum people in every field of endeavor for 
years, but that day is past and they rightly demand now to be considered 
human beings with powers of feeling and understanding. 

At this writing I have before me an authorized interview, published in 
the ‘‘Evening World’’ of September 25, in which Commander F. St. 
George de L. Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army told of his intention to 
forestall John Alexander Dowie’s invasion of the Bowery, and pledged 
himself to save the people of the Highway of the Foolish and Miserable 
in nine days. 1 quote from it to show the tenor of the whole. 


Sensationalism will dominate it from start to finish, and the finish will be the 
most sensational of the whole nine days. 

It will be a procession of the Army’s hosts from one end of the Bowery to the 
other during the afternoon of October 4. At the head of this procession twelve of the 
strongest soldiers of the Army will bear upon their shoulders acoffin. In the coffin will 
be a living | man. When the Bowery has been traversed from end to end the coffin 
will be carried into Miner's Bowery Theater, and there all the ceremonies attending a 
regular funeral will be observed. ) 

Then Commander Booth- Tucker will preach his most powerfel sermon of the 
week, his subject being ‘‘ Buried Alive.’ 
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‘*Then there will be the ‘Jersey Lily.’ He is a man of great personality, who at 
present is in charge of our Labor Bureau, and his words can not fail to carry great weight 
with those who hear him. 


‘Others who will testify to the disadvantages of a life on the Bowery, from every © 


Tammany Hall's old-time spellbinders; the ‘Harrisburg Tomato,’ one of 


standpoint, are ‘Scottie,’ an old-time saloon-keeper; . the ‘Tammany orgie one of 
greatest 
speakers New York has ever heard; the ‘Happy Irishman,’ who can make'more bulls 


rs 


and exemplify more common sense than any other man in America, and the ‘ en, : 


Golden Minstrel.’ 
‘‘ This last is the very sweetest singer New Yorkers ever have heard, and we are 

confident that his melody, backed by the eloquence and convincing ments of our 

speakers, will win many souls to Christ and make Dowie's visit on the 

without reason or necessity.”’ 


My personal opinion concerning the methods of the Salvation Army — 


“ 


Bowery one | 


may not be of great importance, but I can recollect other promises and , 
pledges of like nature, and still the Bowery is as it was, and the slums are © 


weltering in their sin. I was born in the slums,—Commander Booth- 
Tucker was not,—and I know that only systematic efforts bear fruit, and 
not the cymbal and bass drum of an emotional wave. There is work to be 
done in the slums, but it must be quiet, hard work, without hurrahs. 


Speaking of work, I feel convinced that in that lies the result and non-result | 


of many reformative and rescuing organizations. 

God will abundantly bless any undertaking which has for its founda- 
tion good Christian sense, and He preaches with His word the gospel of honest 
toil. I still hold to it—because it has not yet been disproven, although I 
made this assertion a long time ago,—that there is work for everybody 
who can work and wants to. If a man, through his helplessness, finds 
himself penniless, he needs, first of all, honest work and honest pay to re- 
kindle his self-reliance. Were this recognized, the missions would be 
rescue missions indeed. But what is done? Nothing is done for him, 
until he lowers himself to degrading, and often imaginary, depths of sin, to 
be saved from them by perfunctory workers. After that he is kept balan- 
cing between actual want and modified need. If eventually work is given 
to him, it is of the ‘‘odd job’’ order, and mostly paid for by meals or bed- 
tickets. He becomes a dependent creature and recognizes quickly that he 
is not trusted by his fellow Christians. It is an old saying among the 
Has-beens that Christians are exacting taskmasters and poor payers. 

Would it not be better to draw distinctions? If a man comes to the 
mission for food or clothing, needy through lack of work, give him the 
chance to earn what he needs. If he comes because his burden of sin is 
heavy on him and throws himself at the bleeding feet of Christ, crying, 
‘Save me, Master, I have sinned,’’ be you the first to lift him from his 
knees and to lead him to the ever-ready fount. Let this distinction be ob- 
served. and a lot of hypocrisy will remain unused. Do not try to purchase 
a man’s soul with a free ticket. 

The distinction can be made successfully. Great work is done by the 
Bowery Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There are an 
employment bureau, dormitories, and a restaurant. If you need work, you 
can go to the employment bureau; if you are hungry or homeless, Mr. 
Honeyman, the secretary, will provide for you. He will help you not only 
for a day, but until you can shift for yourself, or else prove yourself un- 
worthy of help. No condition of conversion is imposed. But you must 
work for your bed and your meal. Meetings are held every night, and the 
unfortunate or sinful one who hears the testimonies given there will not 
hear them many times before a glowing desire will come to him to be also 
one of the bright-eyed, clean-cut men who were helped to help themselves 
out of temporary holes, and who can now tell of it in all manliness, without 
whining or crawling, giving God all the glory. 

Then there is my old ‘‘hang-out,’’ the dear old Bowery Mission, the 
stanch old Church of Sinners. There they offer you the Word,—nothing 
else, —but very intelligently and cheerfully, amid suitable surroundings, with 
splendid music. (I am nota stickler for ritualism, but only for fitness.) 
Constantly it is proved there that true righteousness brings its own reward. 
When the invitation is given there, they come forward and find good, loving 
friends to pray with them, put their arms around them, and bid them good 
night when they leave, some for their lodging-house cots, some for the long, 
nocturnal journeys in the streets. It is different when Mrs. Mary Bird is there. 
Long ago she was named the ‘‘ Mother of the Bowery,’’ and, as she says, 
‘«T can’t let my sons be in want, when I have plenty.’’ But—bless you! 
—-she gives to all, Christian and sinner alike, and to be in want is the only 
plea necessary with her. 

I know a man who was saved in the Bowery Mission, and who ‘‘car- 
ried the banner’’—walked the streets at night, —without a murmur, for ten 
days after his salvation. 

‘«T wanted Christ, not a bed-ticket,’’ was his answer when I asked him 
about it. Truly he was a Spartan Christian. ; 

Brother John G. Hallimond, the Bowery Mission can’t spare you, but 
it would be a good thing for the other rescue missions if you could show 
them how the Word can make converts, irrespective’ of bed-tickets. 

Good, square, sincere men have been reclaimed in the Bowery Mis- 
sion through the test of honest work at honest pay, and God does not want 
the man who will not work. 

The wreckage of salvation is darkened by many dreary ruins. As told 
before, much money is always available for Christian work, but the right 
spirit seems scarce. 

Long ago a home for ex-convicts was started by a man named Dunn. 
It flourished for a while, then died a lingering death. Now New York is 
the only one of the great cities that has not a refuge for men released from 
prison. A home for ex-convicts is maintained by the Volunteers, but it is 
‘can unknown quantity,’’ the public not being permitted to know anything 
about it. Inspection of it or information concerning it was flatly refused 
me at the Volunteer headquarters. _ 

In East Twenty-sixth Street is a group of buildings owned by the Fruit 
and Flower Mission. Once there was life and work there for redeemed men, 
but the valuable property seems sleepy and drowsy now. Thisis not meant 
as a reflection on the hospital work conducted by the mission. 

Several missions tried to furnish work for their converts by starting 
broom shops. However, although the men were only paid twenty-five and 


fifty cents a week, they always had a deficit at the end of the year and were 
finally discontinued as being financial failures. 
[Concluded on page 48] 


This was in spite of the 
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"There was still a large crowd, but not ae crowd ie Connor was looking for" 
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Ete MAKING OF CONNOR 


GEORGE FREDERICK 


A story on forth the reasons whereby Mrs. - Connor 
made it necessary to close the doors of the West End Bank 


THY were coming home from their honeymoon, 

and were very happy in their own interpreta- 
tions of happiness and their own anticipations of 
the future. Sitting in a Pullman private compart- 
ment, they were deeply absorbed in the thoughts 
of the new life before them. Alfred Connor—tall, 
phlegmatic, dignified, keen, and cold,—was ideally 
constituted to be the financier he aimed to become; 
and, as a trusted clerk in the big Manufacturers’ 
Bank, of which his father-in-law was president, 
there seemed every chance of success in his en- 
deavor. 

As they sat, each holding the other’s hand, the 
difference in their thoughts was striking. Connor 
wondered vaguely why he did not feel the heart- 
beats of his emotion as lovers he had read about 
had done; but he told himself that it was only 
more evidence of his sound ballast that he thought 
rather of the improvement in his prospects, of the 
addition to his savings of a liberal gift check, of 
the social advance his marriage meant, and of how 
much more pleasantly and comfortably he would 
live now, with such a dear wife who loved him so 
much, 

His wife, as she stole glances at his strong pro- 
file, believed that he loved her above all other 
things in the world, and she felt a deep satisfac- 
tion in contemplating the future. He was so 
Strong, so determined, and so persistent that she 
was sure that her intuition was right that he would 
one day be very rich and very powerful. That 
was a sweet thought, for above all things else she 
wanted to be very rich, and her confidence in him 
she called love. 

‘* Alfred, dear,’’ she said, presently, ‘‘we won't 
live in the house on Jefferson Street more than a 
year, will we? I’m sure papa won't object if we 
rent it and get one farther uptown,—on Madison 





Avenue, if we can.’’ 
was a wedding gift. 

‘«Why, you are near your parents, and you have 
lived there all your life,’’ replied Connor, in sur- 
prise; ‘‘I’m sure that was your father’s idea when 
he gave it to you.’’ 

‘«But we will, won’t we?’’ persisted his wife; 
‘« Jefferson Street is so old, and we are n’t near my 
friends at all. I'd like to be near them.”’ 

‘«We’ll see what we can do,”’ replied Connor, 
noncommittingly. He was conscious of a slight 
twinge of surprise, confusing and unpleasant. 
The Jefferson Street house was a palace in his 
eyes, used to humbler things, and fit for a man 
of thrice his income. Madison Avenue was a 
rich man’s thoroughfare. ’ 

‘You are going to keep pushing on and up,”’ 
continued his wife, looking at him with admiring 
confidence, ‘‘and I know we shall be able to 
afford it soon. Everybody says you have a great 
futuré before you, and will be a big man some 
day.”’ 

Connor dropped his elbow from the window 
ledge, and shifted his seat uncomfortably. He 
smiled abstractedly at his wife, and presently 
pressed her hand and got up. ‘‘ You won't mind ?’’ 
he said, as he left. 

He looked into the smoking compartment, and, 
seeing half a dozen men with their feet cocked up, 
telling stories, he sought the rear observation plat- 
form. He needed to be alone with some new 
thoughts. Leaning against the brass railing, he 
was conscious of a vague alarm. He had enter- 
tained a restful idea that his wife was wrapt up 
only in her love for him, and that she thought 
little of business. Such anticipative ideas as she 
had disclosed awakened in him keen sensibilities 
and a foreboding responsibility. He was too prac- 


The Jefferson Street house 


tical to have an overwrought and rosy view of the 
very near future. He knew himself, and under- 
stood that he had a stiff climb before him. He 
felt depressed to think that she might be disap- 
pointed if things should not improve as fast as she 
anticipated, and it weighed on his spirits. Yet 
his pride urged him not only to meet her rosy 
expectations, but also to eclipse them, while his 
reason told him of no way to hurry things up that 
he had not already tried. ‘But then,’’ he solilo- 
quized, suddenly, with a change of view, ‘‘isn’t 
that just what I want? Do I want a wife who will 
hang on my arms all the time and never do any- 
thing to spur me toward greater effort? Isn't 
this just the woman who will never let me lag in 
my ambition,—to whom I can point with pride 
when I shall have reached my goal as the inspira- 
tion of my success? Isn’t that a proof of her 
unfailing devotion to me?’’ Armed with this 
invigorating idea, the lines in his brow smoothed 
out and he returned, merry and cheerful, to his 
bride, more than ever before armed and ready to 
wring success from the world. 

After he had spent the remaining days of his 
honeymoon helping to entertain his wife’s friends 
and his own at their new home, in a blissful whirl 
of pleasure, he stirred himself up to more practi- 
cal duties. 

«‘What shall I do now, as the first step for- 
ward ?’’ he asked himself going down-town to the 
bank for the first time, ‘‘to get nearer my aim?’’ 
Not a hair’s length of opportunity should escape 
him; not a moment of time should he lose that 
might the sooner bring him there. All that his 


human capacity was capable of he would throw 
into the battle to wrest money and position from 
the jealous financial world. After a week of keen 
and studious going over local possibilities, he hit 
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upon his plan. Alice should live in the Madison 
Avenue house, if it would give her so much pleas- 
ure, and he would place his income ata point 
sufficient to give her everything she wanted. 

‘‘ Alfred,’’ said the president to his son-in-law, 
in the bank, one morning, ‘‘I wish to see you. 
We have conversed before on your possible pro- 
motion to the cashier's desk, but you know the 
conditions which have hindered it. Moran is a 
sort of fixture, and he seems the man born for 
the place. We have conferred to consider some 
way in which to advance you in consequence of 
your marriage, and the only thing we seem able 
to do is to raise your salary.”’ 

‘‘Very kind of you, sir,’’ replied Connor, 
promptly, ‘* but you remember I had an increase 
but a few months ago.’’ 

‘« But since there are two mouths to feed,’’ said 
the president, with a fatherly smile, ‘‘we are well 
satisfied to do even more, if we can.’’ 


‘«| would much rather,’’ replied Connor, evenly, 
‘*that you would look favorably upon a proposi- 
tion | would like to make before the board at its 
regular meeting, next week.”’ 

««We will gladly listen to it, Alfred.’’ 

Until his wife grew alarmed for his health, 
Connor sat up that week at night, calculating and 
investigating. The city was rapidly extending 
westward, and the recent opening of a large steel 
plant in that section made him sure that the 


establishment of an independent bank was inevit- 
able and would be profitable. From the informa- 
tion gained from a dozen careful journeys, he had 
gathered defa which left little doubt that the proj- 
ect was a good risk, and he was sure he could 
persuade the directors to incorporate one. 

The board listened critically to Connor's even 
tones and measured, conservative estimate of the 
chances of success,and he conveyed well his con- 
viction of its feasibility. Several directors, men 
of quick judgment, were ready at once; but it was 
six months before the West End Bank was char- 
tered, the directors organized, and a site chosen; 


and two months more before it was opened,— 
with Connor as cashier, and most of the directors 
of the old bank or his board. 

Realizing very fully that he was no longer the 
mechanical part of a well organized, smooth-run- 
ning machine, but the motive power of a new one 
itself, Connor spared no effort, physical or men- 
tal, to make the venture successful. He persist- 
ently, courteously, and vigorously sought all the 
banking business in the West End until he secured 
it. He had to fight commercial prejudice and 
lack of confidence in a new bank, and long- 
standing relations with the more distant down- 
town banks. He advertised, interviewed, and 
circularized until he had built up the bank to a 
very satisfactory point, and felt well satisfied. So 


unceasingly did he labor that a change came over 


his face. His eyes acquired a steely hardness in 
their gray tint, and the youthful markings of his 
face hardened into set lines of determination. 

Nor was this entirely due to business. Steadily 
but surely Connor saw, with his indefatigable finan- 
cial eye, that his income was becoming insufficient 
for his expenditures, and must soon, as surely as 
the law of arithmetical progression is true, be 
overrun by them. Such a foreboding paradox 
was an intense goad to his nature, and stinging 
odium in his anticipation. 

He attached no blame to his wife. He laid no 
criticism upon her for her entertaining, her trips, 
her wardrobe, her table, her charities, her fads, 
or her servants. If those things were her delight, 
then their cost must be met,—somehow, some- 
where. He felt a sorrow that she could not see 
their financial limitations so clearly as he saw 
them, and he endeavored to reduce his own 
expenditures to the slightest minimum. 

««Why have n't you gota full-dress suit ?’’ asked 
his wife of him, one evening. 

«It is very seldom that I use one,’’ replied 
Connor, apologetically. 

‘But it will never do,’’ protested his wife; ‘it 
looks dreadfully cheap to go to the opera with 
only a white vest. Please get one!’’ 

‘¢) ll try,”’ replied Connor. 

‘«What do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘T mean that I will get one very soon.’’ 

Mrs. Connor was silent a moment. ‘‘ Alfred,’’ 
she said, ‘‘haven’t they increased your salary 


since you’ ve taken hold of the new bank ?’’ 

‘«No,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Well, I think they ought to. You've ,ust 
made that bank. I think they’re stingy. Just 
think how nice it would be if they would give you 
one worth while... We could get that cottage-at 
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the seashore I've been wanting so long,—down 
by the Baldwins’s,—and ever so many other nice 
things.’’ 

Connor was silent, depressed, and weary, and 
went to his study to meditate. He paced up and 
down, with some agitation. Life seemed misera- 
bly disjointed in his orderly mind, and, flinging 
aside for the moment his phlegmatic manner, he 
gave vent to a deep sigh of dejection. 

‘Why did I marry her?’’ he ejaculated, de- 
spairingly, and then he looked around the room 
in alarm, as if he thought the walls might have 
ears for the heresy. ‘‘But what could I expect ?’’ 
he asked himself, a moment later. ‘‘What did 
I think when I asked her to marry me? Could I 
expect that she would consent to fare worse than 
she was used to? It is true that I am supporting 
her more lavishly now than her father did; but 
how can I object? Hasn’t she ambitions, too, 
as well as I, to better herself and to advance ?’’ 
The world seemed particularly uninviting for the 
moment, and he sat staring into cold yacancy. 

««T’ll make myself do it!’’ he suddenly said 
aloud, rising to his feet. ‘‘ This isgood medicine 
for me; I'll make it push me on, and up, till she 
has every earthly thing she wants, full and over- 
flowing. I’ll show her that I can wring from the 
world enough to support her and her tastes and 
aspirations. I’ll do it! I'll do it!’’—and he 
paced the room in a fervor of determination. 

He went without delay before the board and 
asked for an increase, though he knew that the 
bank did not yet warrant it altogether, since it had 
paid him a good salary from its organization. But 
he just waived his scrupulous sense and boldly 
asked—and got it. 

But a short time later the first domestic event 
which caused Connor to neglect his bank in the 
slightest degree occurred. A boy, the living image 
of his father, was born to Mrs. Connor, and a new 
psychological experience came to the young bank 
cashier. Although he had been cold, calculating, 
and unemotional, dealing in facts and figures, and 
almost impersonal in the absence of any warm, 
passionate affection, the advent of a wee baby boy, 
strikingly like himself, precipitated a peculiar 
metamorphosis. Home began to hold a sentimen- 
tal attraction which his wife had never equaled. 
Marriage had brought him comfort, satisfaction, 
and balance; but fatherhood brought him some- 
thing else. In the midst of laborious banking 
hours, the face of his son came upon the emotion- 
less page of the ledger, and worked a subtle change 
in his spirit. He’ phoned to his house many times 
a day, and the hours in the tomb-like bank had 
never before seemed so long. There was no longer 
merely a weary desire for rest after banking hours, 
but an animated ambition to see the little face and 
hear the little voice croon quaveringly in a foreign 
language. He was constantly contriving something 
to do for the little one, —some way to alleviate its 
strange infant pains and to promote its willful lit- 
tle happiness. The child was sowing the seed of 
a new fruit in the starved soil of Connor's heart. 

But the event had also other aspects. His wife 
insisted that there must be more help, and there 
rose with the coming of the new member of the 
family a tide of expense and increased cost that 
soon swallowed the narrow margin left since his in- 
crease of salary, and Connor felt with an inward 
revulsion of feeling that the money must come 
from somewhere at every hazard. 

Knowing that there was no hope of more money 
from the bank he was managing, he quietly in- 
vestigated conditions in other ks, in the hope 
of finding a chance to better himself somewhere. 
Then it was that he discovered something. With 
his shrewd eye he found that the Metropolitan 
Bank, though everywhere discounted as a misman- 
aged and non-dividend-paying institution in finan- 
cial circles, having been robbed by its clerks, hit 
by failures, and beaten by its customers, was mak- 
ing fifteen per cent., and that the new cashier, 
together with a number of shrewd directors, was 
in the movement to score a grand coup, to get con- 
trol of the stock from the disgruntled holders, be- 
fore the earnings of the bank could no longer be 
hid. The discovery filled Connor with curious 
thoughts. From his earliest connection with bank- 
ing'he had had a cool indifference to speculation, 
and had had old-fashioned views about the ex- 
change of values, equal for equal. 

But he did not withstand the temptation long. 
The golden anticipation of making money so easily 
successfully waived every objection he could mus- 
ter, and, before he had fully settled his promptings 
of principle, he was borrowing money from the 
trust companies, and was planning and carrying 
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out a swift campaign to gather in Metropolitan 
Bank stock. He knew that he would have to work 
very quickly, and he, therefore, employed several 
brokers and set them on the trail of all the stock 
traceable. The Metropolitan people believed 
they had things their own way and could take 
their own time, and learned too late that five hun- 
dred shares had been bought by somebody at a 
below-par figure. When the coug was sprung and 
the surprise was over, Connor had netted a small 
fortune. He tried to keep it out of the newspapers, 
so that his wife, among others, might not see it, 
but he was not successful. 

He was uncertain whether his wife would cen- 
sure him or not. ‘*Alfred,’’ she said, ‘‘wasn’t 
that lovely that you could circumvent those selfish 
men and make so much money ®”’ 

“It served them right,’’ was Connor's only 
comment. 

‘«We can go to Europe this spring, now, can’t 
we, dear?’’ she asked, jubilantly. 

‘«I suppose so,’’ was the spiritless reply. He 
had hoped that he could hold the money without 
her knowledge, as a reserve fund for future 
necessities. 

But straightway, actuated by the knowledge 
that there was a stanch bank account at her com- 
mand, Mrs. Connor widened the range of her 
expenditures as she conceived the wife of a man 
worth that amount of money might widen them, 
and carried into practice many ideas that she had 
cherished all her lifetime. A nursery must be 
built and equipped,—though to this Connor lent 
his full approval, for he would himself gladly have 
lavished all he was worth upon the growing lad 
who bore his name; there must be more servants, 
more club memberships, more trips, and a car- 
riage and mare and stable; and, finally, the 
removal to aristocratic Madison Avenue must be 
accomplished, even though it should take the 
remaining portion of the gains of the coup. 

‘You promised,’’ said Connor's wife, and he 
had not the courage to gainsay or deny her, though 
he purchased the house with a vague foreboding 
and a confused idea of how he was going to main- 
tain it. Sitting in his study, with the deed of the 
house before him, and his wife busy somewhere 
arranging for the removal which was to be the 
culmination of her social ambition, Connor felt 
all the solid foundations of his former financial 
ideas shaken and toppling. His keen business 
insight vividly realized his insecure position, but 
his judgment was powerless at the spur of his 
wife. He had pride, faith in his resources, and 
a horror of a scene, and he could not bring him- 
self to confess to his wife his inability to keep up 
with her pace. In his generous heart he wanted 
her to have all that she took a notion to; in his 
pride in her he wanted her to shine socially and 
to appear to advantage; and in his love for his 
little son he was willing to sacrifice all he pos- 
sessed to surround him with the best of every- 
thing. With these feelings all combining to keep 
him silentand plodding, he smothered his outraged 
judgment, and hoped and trusted in his ability to 
measure up to the notch. 

‘«Alfred,’’ said his wife, one day, in a puzzled 
tone, ‘‘what does this mean?’’—and she handed 
Connor a letter from the old bank, informing her 
that she had overdrawn her personal account. 
‘‘Didn’t you say that you would deposit five 
hundred for me last month ?’’ 

«‘I had intended to,’’ replied Connor, in a 
strained tone, ‘‘ but the amount of the bills which 
accumulated by our moving and from considerably 
refurnishing the house obliged me to use nearly 
all of it otherwise.’’ 

‘«And you left me without any whatever, when 
you had rolls of money in your own’ bank!’’ said 
his wife, in a tone of anger and on the point of 
tears. 

«I beg your pardon,’’ replied Connor, quickly, 
endeavoring in his collected fashion to explain, 
‘but I should have been only too happy to 
deposit the amount for you if—if there had been 
sufficient cash at hand to do it.”’ 

‘«Where is all the money?’’ suddenly asked 
Mrs. Connor. 

««What money ?’’ asked Connor, in surprise. 

‘«Why, what you made on the bank stocks,”’ 
said his wife. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you are not aware that 
the last dollar of it is gone?’’ asked Connor, with 
some amazement. 

‘«I certainly do!’ answered his wife, with a trace 
of hysteria; ‘‘O Alfred, and I told people we were 
going to Europe!’’ 

Connor was silent. 
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««You don’t care!’’ suddenly burst out Mrs. 
Connor, choosing to read indifference in his in- 
scrutable face; ‘‘you would n't care if I'd never 
see anything, as long as you had some bank to 
crawl into and bury yourself !’’ 

Connor flushed deeply as a man of his nature 
could, and felt as if the ground were disappearing 
beneath his feet. He had never before dealt with 
an irrational, hysterical wo- 
man, and he made the sad 
mistake of believing just 
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Joy in his work he had no more, but only an 
enforced keenness, and a pride which prodded 
him upward to fulfill the promises and predictions 
of his earlier youth, in which so many of his 
friends had such implicit confidence. It had 
become money, above. all other things, that he 
must aim at; it was no longer an incidental pur- 
suit, as in the days of his aspiring youth. It was 


Il 


trusted him, and believed that such a loan was, as 
he said, the only plan open. There was some 
vague objection, but it carried. 

It was only until Connor was. walking from the 
meeting at the suburban factory, across the mead- 
ows toward town, that he realized the devilish 
temptation that he had laid open to himself. He 
trembled with the weight of his tumultuous 
thoughts, and sat down un- 
der an old apple tree, quite 
unable to proceed. With 





what she said. 

««You re as cold and im- 
movable as a rock,’’ con- 
tinued his wife, apparently 
about to give way to tears, 
«cand I don’t believe you 
care a snap for me. All 
you care about is balance 
sheets, deposits, and divi- 
dends, and you don’t care 
whether your wife sees you 
or whether she is accom- 
panied when shé goesaway, 
or—anything. I.don’t be- 
lieve you love even our lit- 
tle boy!’’ Then the tears 
came. 

Connor drew a deep 
breath. Every emotion he 
ever possessed was un- 
strung. His lips quivered 
with a hundred replies 
which the final and cli- 
mactic insinuation had 
called up. Then, fearing 
he would do something 
foolish, he merely said, in 
a voice of determination 
and assurance: ‘‘ You shall 
go to Europe.”’ 

His wife continued to 
sob, and, when she looked 
up to kiss him for the prom- 
ise, he had left the room, — 
and the house. 

Seated in thé small pri- 
vate office of his bank, 
Connor took out some pa- 
pers from a pigeonhole and 
looked at them with evi- 
dences of agitation. <‘‘I 
would n’t have done this 
two years ago for twice the 
profit!’’ he exclaimed, with 
a troubled look in his fine 
face. He sat for some mo- 

ments with his face in his 
hands on the desk, and al- 
lowed his thoughts to tor- 








‘His eyes were fastened upon them in ghoulish fascination " 


a vividness that was torture 
he saw the ease with which 
he could tear that mill from 
the grasp of its distressed 
stockholders; how he could 
shape conditions so ingen- 
iously that a foreclosure, 
swift and effective, would 
put into his hands the en- 
tire plant at an immense 
profit. 

He could not stop these 
thoughts; they seemed to 
crowd upon him so softly, 
sO persuasively, so inno- 
cently that they palliated 
the crying protests of his 
other self, and almost ap- 
peased them. His heart was 
beating rapidly, and the 
fingers that held the pencil 
which was quite automatic- 
ally figuring out the situa- 
tion trembled foolishly and 
spasmodically with the in- 
tensity of his feeling. When 
he had set down the final 
figures, which represented a 
close estimate of the profit, 
—one hundred thousand 
dollars,—his eyes were 
fastened upon them in 
ghoulish fascination, and 
before him came pictures 
of what it would mean to 
his resources. 

‘« Aliceis across thesea,”’ 
he almost murmured; ‘‘ she 
will never know; I shall 
not even tell her I have it; 
I will keep it so that I néed 
not push upward so—so 
hard.’’ He heaved a deep 
sigh here. The mere physic- 
al relief from strain and 
worry which it would mean 
to him was an intensely 
strong appeal. 

Among the papers he 








ment him. He was about 
to manipulate a deal in re- 
lation to a building owned 
by an industrious spinster who trusted her affairs 

to him, which would net him, if his plans went 
through, about five hundred dollars in clear profit, 

—a deal with which he was very anxious she 
should not be intimately acquainted. A score of 
times he reassured himself that the spinster was 
really not losing anything, which was literally 
true; but it was a very small grain of assurance 
against the vigorous protestation of his former 
self,—his old solidly founded financial standards, 

which were being encroached upon. 

Suddenly he straightened up and drew a deep 
breath. ‘I must do it,’’ he said, quite faintly, 
and with the words he cast away from considera- 
tion every opposing thought. He summoned his 
stenographer and very deliberately and compos- 
edly dictated the letter that clinched the deal. 

His wife went to Europe with a party of club 
women, taking with her little Alfred, who was now 
a bright fellow of five years. When Connor saw 
them off, in New York, and waved the last good-by 
in response to the little hands on the receding 
ship, he was conscious that the absence of his son 
was the hardest of all his trials to bear. For 
merely himself, existence had become bare and 
empty; he was alienated and forcibly severed 
from all that had been dear to him earlier in 
youth, and to his sensitive conscience it appeared 
thatall his seeming success was discounted by the in- 

tability of the ground he was building upon. There 
was no other motive left for pushing forward than 
pride and love for his son. In his mind's eye he 
could conceive no limit of wealth to bestow upon 
his boy that satisfied him. Could he have won it, 
he would have laid the whole world at his feet. 


a glowing, burning, inexorable necessity now. 
‘«Say, Connor,’’ said a business man who was 
depositing money through the cashier's window 
of the bank, some weeks later, ‘‘you’re in the 
Empire Manufacturing Company, aren’t you?”’ 
‘lam; but I have n’t heard aword for a year.’’ 
‘«Well, I can tell you something. Got a little 
time ?’’ 

‘«The thing is just about on its last legs,’’ said 
the business man, when in Connor's inner office, 
‘cand there'll be something doing in a short time. 
Got much in ?”’ 

‘‘A thousand,’’ replied Connor. 

«*] pulled out several weeks ago. There’s been 
mismanagement. I don’t see why you were never 
madeadirector. They need somebody to engineer 
the thing right. I’d pull out if I were you.”’ 

The informant had hardly gone before Connor 
was busying himself with dafa concerning the 
Empire Manufacturing Company, and informing 
himself in regard to its financial make-up. Curi- 
ously enough, he got notice by the next mail of a 
stockholders’ meeting, and was on hand keenly 
alert to use his financial knowledge to his advan- 
tage,—a vulture on the scent of carrion. When 
the gloomy situation was faced, and remedies 
discussed, Connor suddenly rose, and, from an 
impulse which he did not stop to define then, 
proposed to the board, in the most smooth, per- 
suasive, and confidence-inspiring tones he could 
muster, a sixty-day loan from himself of a large 
sum. As he looked at each individual on the 
‘board,—every one of them was comparatively 
poor, and of most ordinary financial knowledge, 
—he saw with a feeling of superiority that they 


happened to ‘have in his 
hand was a list of the 
stockholders, and, as he 
casually opened this and read the names, he felt 
strange quivers. This was a man with a bright 
family of children in a modest home, this was an 
ambitious young schoolmate of his, and here was 
a laborer who lived by the sweat of his brow. 
Every one of these would lose every cent he had 
in the company. Connor paled and became cold 
as ice. 

««My God!” he cried, suddenly, in an agony of 
distress, ‘‘what shall I do? I must decide now! 
I can’t let this thing torture me for two months! 
Shall I do this thing or shall I struggle on trying 
to keep up with my wife, asI have done so far ?’’ 


Il. 


CONNOR foreclosed the mortgage on the mill, as 

he had planned, and, having used borrowed 
money in anticipation of the scheme, cleared 
every dollar of the profit himself. He reorganized 
the company with himself as president, placed in 
position a man of experience as manager, and had 
the mill on a fair way toward success before his 
wife got back from Europe. 

By that time Connor had again undergone an- 
other marked psychological change. He was a 
man of affairs now, relegating fine scruples to the 
wind, and regaining some measure of interest in 
his work. It was purely ambition and will now 
that made him resolve to make the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company go, and he was regaining a 
large measure of confidence in himself and an 
easier attitude toward life. 

«I’m ahead of the game now,’’ he told him- 
self, and a self-satisfied light gleamed in his eye. 
«« My wife can’t put a hot poker to my back again 


a 
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in a hurry. I'll make that pile bigger yet, to 
make sure that she don’t catch up again."’ 

Emboldened by his constant success,and made 
confident by his never-failing judgment, he kept 
his eyes constantly open for opportunities to profit 
by his financial sagacity. He bought a hotel that 
was embarrassed, and financed and started it, and 
sold it later through shrewd manipulation before 
its unfavorable situation in the city could affect 
him or be discovered by his far-away purchaser. 
He operated upon the town council with such far- 
sighted skill that,while he was making a popular 
reputation for good citizenship, he was most ad- 
vantageously increasing the value of certain real 
estate that he held. } 

But he was nearsighted when he believed that 
his wife was entirely unaware of his increased 


profits and earnings. She was a bank president's 
daughter, familiar from girlhood with the local 
financial world, and she did not decrease either in 
penetration or personal ambition; and, as a club 
woman, there were many odds that she heard 
most of the things her husband was loath to inform 


her about 

At first Connor was perplexed at the almost in- 
different attention of his wife toward the family’s 
finances. She ordered what she wished for with 
the utmost carelessness, and never 
more referred to the question of money. 

‘«] think,’’ she said, however, one 
day, ‘‘you might offer to raise my per- 
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splendid earnings in a big first dividend, —he was 
greatly depressed for a few minutes by the news 
that he had been hit by a failure for twenty thou- 
sand dollars. He sat in his office with a wrinkled 
brow a little while, and then jumped up, almost 
quivering with excitement. 

««That’s it!’’ he cried; ‘‘could anything else 
be so fortunate ?’’ Straightway he began to act on 
the lines that had so suddenly suggested them- 
selves to him. He took care to have the news 
that the bank had been hit to a heavy extent 
spread in the papers and in financial circles, and 
when the directors consulted with him he did not 
assume much cheerfulness. 

‘Under various disguises he began to buy up the 
bank stock just for what he could get it. The 
stockholders got the notion that the failure was 
due to his granting credit unwisely, and, believ- 
ing. that an attempt to remove him as cashier 
would fail because he was the son of its, presi- 
dent, they threw much of their stock overboard. 
Connor's shrewd brokers tracked it all for him 
and bought, on money borrowed from a financial 
‘«ring’’ which backed him and each other, a full 
controlling power. Then, to the remaining hold- 
ers of stock, for the most part directors in the old 
bank in which he used to be a clerk, he broached 
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financial disappointments, and before him on his 
desk there was a letter which meant the loss of 
several thousands he had relied upon. 

He hated to have the news of this second drain 
upon the bank’s resources get out, because he did 
not like the personal implication upon his finan- 
cial integrity it bore. He was somewhat alarmed 
also lest he should not be able to declare a divi- 
dend and thereby hasten the sale of the bank. 
But farther than this he had not imagined its 
significance or calculated its effect. 

He was tired and worn the next morning, and 
was just dressing when a reporter was announced. 
Scowling at the interruption-in his absorbing 
thinking, Connor went downstairs. He had hardly 
greeted the young man before he rose with a show 
of eagerness. 

. ‘Is it true that your bank is on the verge of 
failing ?’’ the reporter asked, with wide-open eyes. 

Connor's first impulse was one of anger. His 
financial trials were real enough, without such 
a disquieting fabrication, which represented the 
height of financial misfortune. But straightway 
his sense of the ludicrous overtook him, since 
such a thing was the very farthest from his mind. 

««My dear young man,’’ he began, chaffingly, 
‘‘who sent you after such a miserable pipe 
dream ?’’ 

‘«Well, it’s all over town,’’ said the 
young scribe, hotly; ‘‘everybody is say- 
ing so, and you do n't need to give me 





sonal allowance at the bank."’ 

‘«Why should I offer to raise your al- 
lowance ?’’ asked Connor, composedly. 
He was learning rapidly to understand 


and manage his wife. ‘‘Isn’t your pres- 
ent amount sufficient for your needs ?”’ 

Mrs. Connor looked at him coldly 
for a few moments. He was not so 
simple and so readable as he used to 
be. ‘‘It was enough for me a year 
ago,’’she replied, ‘‘ but, since there is 


no reason why I should not have it, 
and there are many pleasant things to 


be done with more; | can’t understand 
why you have not thought of it before. 
I am sure it will not embarrass you.’’ 
There was a faint note of irony in her 
voice, which Connor, grown more sen- 
sitive to such things, instantly detected, 
with some inward confusion. 

‘« Certainly I shall raise your allow- 
ance as much as I can,’’ he hastened to 
reply. 

‘*Be sure not to outdo yourself in 
generosity,’’ was his wife’s parting 
thrust, and Connor retired to his room 
with just a trifle of uneasiness. ‘‘She’s 
heard something,’’ he soliloquized,— 
‘«perhaps about that shoe-stock deal 
Sam and I put through. But suppose 
she knows more!—that I have seventy- 
five thousand in the vault now, for in- 


stance! What then?’’ Connor's fears 
were quickened most uncomfortably as, 








“*T don't believe you love even our boy!*” 


any bluffs.’’ 

‘*You just go and tell anybody that 
tells you such a thing again that he’s 
talking through his hat, and that heis 
opening himself to a damage suit if he 
does n’t quit,’’ replied Connor, curtly. 

When he had closed the door on the 
reporter, he stood in the vestibule, put 
his hands deep into his pockets, and 
whistled a long whistle. Then, feeling 
a sense of numbness creeping over him, 
he ran his hands through his hair and 
shook himself. ‘‘What nonsense!’’ he 
exclaimed, and then he ate a hurried 
breakfast and hastened to the bank. 

There were three directors there, and 
there were no less than a dozen depos- 
itors. ‘‘Rather early,’’ he smiled to 
them, cheerfully, and in their furtive 
eyes and evasive answers he read con- 
firmation of the reporter’s tale. ‘«Curse 
these infernal gossip-mongers!’’ he mut- 
tered viciously, under his breath. 

He went bacx to his office with the 
directors. ‘‘Now,Connor,”’ said one of 
them, nervously, ‘‘ give us straight facts. 
What’s the matter with the bank ?"’ 

‘‘Nothing! Hang it, gentlemen, 
nothing!’’ replied Connor, exasperated 
to the last degree by the serious de- 
meanor of the directors. ‘‘ That failure 
of yesterday puts us in the hole for fif- 
teen thousand dollars, but this bank is 
as solid as it ever was. Where in thun- 
der’’—Connor rose, flushed and angry, 








in his imagination, he saw himself 
again embarrassed and harassed to dis- 
traction to keep up with his wife’s pace. 
The memory of the other time when 
she had driven him to his last resources 
was so fresh and vivid that he could but feel 
much alarmed when it threatened to repeat itself. 


He had enjoyed existence hugely for a year, feel- 
ing well satisfied with himself and the world, and 


lavishing his awakened affection upon his son. 
He went back to the bank with a more serious 
and concerned air than he had carried there for 


many months, and within a few weeks the matter 
had so preyed on him that he began to make up 


his mind to a coup which should eclipse every 
one in which he had ever before been concerned, 
and which should net him enough profit to safely 
assure him against any embarrassing inroads upon 
his means which his wife might make for many a 
year to come. Long ago he had half formed de- 
signs upon the bank of which he was cashier, 
and now they developed for him almost uncon- 
sciously The institution was in the most flour- 
ishing condition, and he was sure that its stock 
could be disposed of ex masse at a rich profit for 


the present stockholders. Though the bank was 
only a few years old, it had met the town’s growth 
with fortunate timeliness and had correspondingly 
prohted 

A few days after he had quite planned out this 
scheme, in which he was to buy up a lot of stock 
at the present quotation,—nearly all of it, if he 
could,—and sell it high after disclosing the bank's 


the subject, and showed them how profitable it 
might be to sell, and his confidence that he could 
sell at an advantageous figure. They had to be- 
lieve in the bank’s good standing, but they were 
skeptical about selling. 

Connor knew it would be a hard and long 
pull to get a purchaser, but he set about it sys- 
tematically, and really devoted more time to it 
than to his bank, leaving its affairs to his next 
man there. 

He came to the bank, one morning, quite ab- 
sorbed in his labors to dispose of it bodily, and 
did not notice the long face on the man who had 
run the bank in his absence. 

««Mr. Connor,’’ said the man, coming to him 
in his inner office, ‘‘I am sorry to report to you 
that we have been hit again.”’ 

Connor started. ‘‘How much?"' he asked, 
quickly. 

‘Fifteen thousand,’’ replied the man. 

‘*Who?’’ asked Connor, sharply as a pistol shot. 

‘«Maynard,’’ was the simple reply. 

‘‘That was you /’’ cried Connor, rising hotly; 
“«why did you discount that man’s paper ?’’ 

The assistant murmured some palliative remark, 
but Connor did not hear him. He was in sore 
perplexity. Just before he had entered on his 
afternoon's work he had met with several severe 


—<‘‘does this infernal rot come from 
that our sfatus is at all questionable ?’’ 
The directors looked at each other. 
This was not the Alfred of the old 
bank,—staid, unexcitable, and self-possessed. 

‘You won't mind if Mr. Gerry here goes over 
the books,—just to reassure us to the last degree 
of everything,—’’ and the director smiled with an 
admixture of politic apology and foolish fear 
which caused Connor to grind his teeth with rage, 
as he acquiesced. 

It took all day to go over the. books, and the 
directors hung over Gerry with an intensity that 
made Connor laugh and bite his tongue alternately. 
His father-in-law was in poor health, and’ phoned 
to him to come and see him. He stayed at the 
house and found out by’ phone that the examina- 
tion had been satisfactory so far as it could be 
proceeded with. 

««Of course it was! Such a gang of chicken- 
hearted sheep!’’ exclaimed Connor, pacing nerv- 
ously up and down the room where the old banker 
was reclining upon a couch; ‘‘if a little boy on 
the street should come and tell them the bank was 
going to bust, they ’d come to examine the books!”’ 

«Keep calm, Alfred,’’ said his father-in-law, 
mildly; ‘* it is a serious thing for men to be uncer- 
tain whether a third or a half.of their possessions 
is about to be swept away.”’ 

In the newspapers that night place was given to 
discussion of the rumor, and several directors 
[Concluded on pages 53 to 57] 
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Twenty-five years ago the Ameri- 
can capital was disliked by many for- 
eign diplomats, but to-day it ranks first 
in international importance, and social 
and political prestige and power 


WASHINGTON is something more than the seat of 
government and political center, —it is the social 
and intellectual capital of the great republic. It is 
preéminently the American city of leisure, elegance, 
politeness, beauty, and artistic and uncommercial 
aspect. It is a magnet which draws from all parts 
of the country those who are fortunate enough to be attracted by such soft 
and placid charms, and to have the means of gratifying their tastes. The 
magnetic power of Washington gathers force and effectiveness as the years 
go by; for like attracts like, and, as a place of residence for the wealthy, the 
cultivated, the literary, and the leisurely, the capital becomes more and more 
the American fashion. It is not many years since the fashion was of another 
sort,—that of avoiding Washington and sneering at it as an overgrown vil- 
lage, a ridiculously pretentious hamlet in a mudhole. Thomas. Moore saw 
the place a century ago, and in fine irony dubbed it ‘‘ The City of Magnificent 
Distances,’’—a sobriguet which has clung ever since, but is now converted 
into a phrase of praise instead of reproach. The poet meant that in his day 
the distances were the only magnificent phases the young capital had to 
present, and he was right’ Washington was long neglected and scorned. 
But it was not seeming that the Ameri- 
can energy which had built a great na- 
tion should leave that nation’s capital 
walloping and straggling in the red mud 
of the shores of the Potomac. So Wash- 
ington was lifted up. Where there is a 
great work there is always a great man; 
and so it was in this case,—there were 
two great men, in fact. It was fitting, 
too, that one‘should be a Frenchman, 
—L'Enfant, who supplied the artistic 
plan which made a beautiful city pos- 
sible; and that the other should be an 
American, —Shepherd, who supplied the 
energy. What Baron Haussmann did for 
Paris, Alexander Shepherd did for Wash- 
ington,—he created the Ciiy Beautiful. 
If Moore could return to-day he 
would find the squalid village of his day 
transformed into what most Americans 
and many foreigners recognize as the 
most beautiful capital in the world. 
Perhaps the poet, were he to come again, 
would be generous and appreciative 
enough to change his nickname to ‘‘ The 
City of Magnificent Vistas.’’ His dis- 
tances are still here, but they stimulate 
admiration, not satire; for they have 
been filled in with such embellishments 
as great public buildings of marble or 
granite. The wide thoroughfares con- 
verge in many circles or squares, every 
one green with foliage, bright with flow- 
ers in season, and marked with the 
statue of some American soldier or pub- 
licist. ~The outward aspect of the city 
bespeaks its essential inner character; 
for these broad, clean, smooth, roomy 
avenues, leaf-shadowed from end to end, 
and flanked right and left with rows of 
handsome, and, in many instances, pala- 
tial homes, are filled with moving pic- 
tures suggestive of leisure, taste, and 
elegance,—fine equipages, smart pedes- 
trians, gay automobiles, and dashing 
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Washington as a Social and Intellectual Center 
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By gradual growth Washington has 
become what its founders intended it 
should be,—a reflex of the more re- 
fined life of America, which is es- 


sentially democratic and cosmopolitan 


horsemen and horsewomen. Most of the people 
know one another, and polite salutations are frequent. 
Smiles and laughter abound. Sociability and cheer- 
fulness are charmingly obvious. Heavy, laboring 
commercial traffic is pleasar:tly absent. A stranger, 
threading these thoroughfares for the first time, asked 
what holiday it was. But it was a commonplace, normal, everyday day; 
all days ate holidays in Washington. 

Excepting perhaps the Hague, the seat of the government of the Dutch, 
Washington is the only capital in the world given up wholly to the purposes 
and activities of a capital. Washington was created as a capital, designed 
to be what it is, and did not ‘‘just grow,’’ like Topsy. London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Stockholm, 
Brussels, —all are great commercial and manufacturing centers. Mammon, 
with his motley retinue, is painfully in evidence. The wildernesses of money- 
grubbing, wherein a few stronger animals prey upon myriads of weaker, 
surround the little colonies of law-makers and law-administrators. Those 
of the elegant minority are well-nigh lost in the sordid or squalid wastes, — 
swallowed up, or darkened by the sinister shades of their environment. 
Washington alone is a capital and noth- 
ing but a capital, a city where govern- 
ment is the principal business, where 
social and intellectual pursuits form the 
chief activity, where the well-mannered, 
the well-dressed, the more or less well- 
read and cultured form the majority, and 
where the smoke of the factory, the 
clang of the hammer, and the whir of 
the wheel of industry fall not upon the 
air. Of course Washington has its sor- 
did side and even its squalid quarter, if 
you care to look for them. But they are 
not intrusive; they are not forced upon 
you; they are kept well in the back- 
ground; and, if you are one of the many 
who come here for repose, and for cleanly 
and congenial surroundings, you need 
not see them at all. 

Add to the physical and tempera- 
mental settings of the scene—to this 
atmosphere of polite placidity, the soft 
and even climate of the seaboard mid- 
way between north and south, the sunlit 
winter days which are cool enough not 
to be enervating, the glorious springs 
and autumns and the summer heat, — 
which everyone escapes by fashionable 
flight to seashore or mountain,—and it 
is not difficult to realize the peculiar 
charm of Washington. Nor is it cause 
for wonder that, year by year, a steadily 
swelling number of people hither comes 
from other American cities, or that the 
magnetism of the capital is ever doing 
its silent work. Other American cities 
were built for labor, but Washington for 
play; others for business, Washington 
for beauty; others for the strenuous life, 
Washington for repose; others for mak- 
ing money, Washington for spending it. 
The capital is a haven of rest to those 
who, weary of the cares of commercial 
or industrial life, would find solace in a 
society which does not talk shop. Yet 
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the Belgian minister wife of the minister from Peru wife of the minister from France 
far better than a mere resort,—a mere place to rest, to do It fixes the form; it makes the seasons; everything revolves around it. 


t, or to find relief from shop-talk in the inanity of making 


ike. 
yn has its aim in life, its inspiration, and its objective. 


One of 


; is its purposefulness. It is not a drifting derelict. Rather, 


aft, sailing a smooth and sunny sea, with a congenial 
vell-tried chart, and a port in mind. Washington 


ship's 
knows 


ng, and how it is to get there, and it enjoys the voyage. 
ntellectual. All things in the world which make for the 
ment—all the phenomena of life and human activities, —are 
Washington glass. Many of the men who have to do with 
ve or occasionally come here. Many go hence to study 
» back their reports. There is no other interest so keen as 
y personal contact, and Washington is a city of personages. 
in any social sally or pedestrian excursion, the representa- 


er governments and countries upon the face of the 


human interest occurs anywhere in the world,—in E 


globe. 
urope, 


south America, or the islands of the sea,—the Washington 
tains a human atom who has a direct, personal, and perhaps 
nection with that occurrence. You may shake hands and 


tom at an afternoon reception, or sit next it at dinner. 
ersonal contact with all 
nd all countries and all 
rce of much of the charm 
ife. The charm may not 
all who fall under its 
here. In addition to the 
e diplomatic colony, who 
four quarters of the earth, 
ericans who, as officials, 
jlorers, army or navy offi- 
tors, or students, visit dis- 
return with their impres- 
es of knowledge, and their 
Thus life in Washing- 
x but introspective; it is, 

universal in its interests. | 

| horizon is as broad as 
riosity is more catholic, 

ilated by a wider range 4 
than in a city given over 
ew York is generally said 
ed people to be the most 
in the world, because it 
nto itself. Itis so big, and 
ng in its financial and com- 
ence, that it has need for 
beyond its own doors. 
Boston and Philadelphia 
o narrow. But in most 
s the tendency is to intro- 
etting the mind run round 
rcle. Washington alone 
n its sympathies, its un- 
nd in the stimulation of 


the central fact in the 
ellectual life of Washing- 
ence of the government. 
ent is not literally all there 
il, but it is the center of 
It is the great solar body. 
rican cities the govern- 
—is seen in a reflected, 
ght. But in Washington 

e of social light and heat. 


This 
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Not only is the government the one great employer, giving occupation to 
twenty-five thousand of the three hundred thousand inhabitants, and thus 
directly supporting one-third of the population, while most of the remain- 
ing two-thirds live by serving the wants of the third, but the government 
also sets the pace in society, in the mental activities, and in the working 
habits of the people. The government is easy-going, well-regulated, 
methodical, good-paying. With hours from nine in the forenoon to four in 
the afternoon, and frequent holidays, its employees may lie in bed late and 
have plenty of leisure outside their working hours. Most of the other 
dwellers easily conform their habits to the government standard. Servants 
are none too strenuous, and the commercial classes not painfully energetic. 
No one is in very much of a hurry, and the early morning trains are not 
half so likely to be crowded with workers as are those of the late night 
with pleasure-seekers. Men and women come to Washington from all parts 
of the United States and soon find their life-formed habits of energy becom- 
ing softened and modified by their surroundings. They quickly learn to 
take things easily. At first they like to blame it upon the malaria which 
the tide-bared flats of the Potomac are supposed to induce; but, when suffi- 
ciently acclimated to be wholly frank, they usually confess it is a simple 
laziness acquired from their environment. 

Washington is the most leisurely 
city of America, but it is not idle. The 
government sets a slow and comfortable 
pace, but it affords a stimulus, too. Gen- 
tly, but irresistibly, it demands a cer- 
tain intellectual and social activity. You 
must go about, and know people and 
be known, and know things and. have 
ideas, or you are a nobody. In New 
York or Chicago you may be of impor- 
tance because of the amount of money 
you have made or the property you may 
have acquired, no matter how narrow 
your social circle or how limited your 
intellectual equipment. But in Wash- 
ington money alone is not enough. It 
is a great auxiliary, of course, as it is 
everywhere else; but it is an auxiliary 
only, as not a few rich people who have 
come to Washington with no capital 
other than their dollars have found to 
their chagrin. There is no other society 
more easily broken into, than the society 
of Washington. With or without money, 
one may gain an entrée. All you have 
to do is to walkin. The doors are open. 
For that reason many have come from 
the provinces with dreams of rapid con- 
quest and of royal roads to social dis- 
tinction. It seems very easy when all 
one has to do isto own or hire a carriage 
and buy a pack of engraved cards and 
drive from house to house and present 
himself in the drawing-rooms of the 
elect, mingling with men and women of 
world-wide distinction, and depositing 
his pasteboard upon the silver tray in 
the hall. Nowhere else is the latch- 
string hung within such easy reach. 

It is, indeed, easy to pass within the 
charmed precincts of high society. This 
is true because Washington society is like 
the government itself,—it is a democ- 
racy. The government fixes the form of 
it and makes its.rules. ‘ The President is 
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THOMAS HERRAN, 


wife of the Colombian minister 





the ex-officio head, and of course must maintain a republican court. It is 
far easier to get an invitation to one of the President's receptions—and to 
two of them each year you may go without an invitation,—than it is to 
secure a bidding to the house of a millionaire or social leader in New 
York, or Chicago, or Boston, or Philadelphia. As with the President and 
the receptions at the White House, so it is with the cabinet officers and 
senators and other officials and their drawing-rooms. All these are public 
servants. More or less are they politicians; more or less are they depend- 
ent upon the suffrages of the people; and the democratic pattern upon 
which our social fabric was cut requires the open door for all who may 
wish to enter. So any-one may drive up to Mr. Secretary's or Mr. Senator's 
house on the weekly ‘‘day’’ of Mrs. Secretary or Mrs. Senator, alight, walk 
in, and be sure of polite and considerate treatment. But if it is easy to 
enter, it is not easy to get out with full credit, satisfaction, and recognition. 
One may be in the drawing-rooms of the social leaders as many times as 
he likes to go to the trouble; but that is a very different thing from actually 
being in society. At first you may think you are in, but soon you will 
discover that you are very much on the outside. Years ago, when Wash- 
ington society, like Washington itself, was a little new and raw, before 
it had settled down and learned how to shape and care for itself, it was 
the butt of many an international joke. 
It was the society of the oz Zolloz, in 

which one was as likely to meet a depart- 

ment clerk or a boarding-house keeper 

as a diplomat orastatesman. The sneers 

were not wholly unmerited, for in a so- 

ciety where pushing in was so easy not a 

few of the pushers were sure to be of 
the class which had no real right there. 

But such complaints are no longer heard. 

It is only in rare instances now that a 
social climber intrudes herself rudely. 

The door is still open,—for the demo- 
cratic form is maintained as something 
sacred,—but as the years go by there is 
less and less trouble with people who 
push in simply because it is not closed 
in their faces. 

This is another way of saying that, 
in society as in physics, water will find 
its level, and that a society essentially 
democratic, like that of the American 
capital, has within its hands the means 
of protecting itself. Those who have a 
right to be in are in; and those who have 
not a right are gently, politely, but firmly 
made to feel that they would better with- 
draw. Gradually the social organization 
of Washington has become what it should 
be,—a reflex of the more refined life of 
America. . It is to this day essentially 
democratic,—that is to say, there is no 
privileged class, no hereditary aristoc- 
racy. The people who are taken within 
the sanctum sanctorum must be some- 
bodies or have done something. Money 
‘lone is not sufficient, unless it be rein- 
iorced by title, by achievement, or by the 
possession of genuine social talent. If 
there is any aristocracy here, it is the 
aristocracy of brains. The man who has 
done something, or is doing something, 
and the wife or daughter who shows she 
is worthy of him,—these are the é/ife. : 
Broadly, success in the world’s work 
fixes one’s place in Washington society. 
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It is only natural that there should be a distinct premium upon success 
in the field of politics and statesmanship, for the public service is the essen- 
tial foundation’ upon which all Washington is built. The social organiza- 
tion has its quasi-official gradations of rank, starting with the President 
and running down. through the list, according to the constitutional or tradi- 
tional order of importance. To be a member of the cabinet or a senator 
is to have a certain place in society,—if you are equal to it. In. other 
words, the title is a presumption in your favor, and you are to support it 
and make it good and valid if you care to and can. It is not always the 
highest official who has the highest social place. We have had presidents 
who were social failures, and the wives of presidents who were social mis- 
takes. One of the poorest presidents the country has ever had was socially 
a shining success. He lacked tact in politics, but had it for society. There 
are secretaries in the cabinet and senators who do not care for social dis- 
tinction or favor,and only strive to do the duty which the rules impose 
upon them, for they are very busy with their work, or they have not learned 
social art, or their:;wives and daughters lack that first of all social prerequi- 
sites,—tact. From nearly every administration some cabinet officer steps 
out or drops by the wayside for some cause unknown save to a few privi- 
leged persons who are aware that the victim's wife has been weighed in the 
social balance and found wanting. In 
cases of inherent inadaptability, inaction 
is the only safe course; it is only when 
incapacity and inordinate ambition are 
joined that trouble is sure to ensue. 

A title will carry one only so far in 
Washington society; the man himself 
must do the rest. There is no doubt 
that a title—especially that of ‘‘Sena- 
tor,’’-—helps, for Washington is a city of 
the governments of the world. All the 
world knows—and no one knows better 
than the diplomatists who come hither 
from foreign lands,—how great a part in 
our government the senate plays. It is 
in a man’s favor that he has a good 
handle to his name, such as ‘‘ Mr. Secre- 
tary,’’ or ‘‘Senator,’’ or ‘‘General,’’ or 
‘¢Admiral,’’ or ‘*Mr. Justice;’’ it is 
much more in his favor if he has a 
record of brilliant public service back of 
it; and it is still more in his favor if, to 
all these, he is able to add wit and tact 
and charming manners.. Genuine worth 
and adaptability are not only cheerfully 
but also eagerly recognized. Society ap- 
praises both intellect and wealth at their 
true value, the one as a necessity, the 
other as a convenience. The man or 
woman who shines in Washington soci- 
ety must have both brains and tact; title 
alone is insufficient, and a great house 
and a large retinue of servants will be 
useless without the prime requisites. 
There is no American sa/on,—no Ma- 
dame Roland or Madame de Staél; but, 
in everydrawing-room worth visiting, and 
at every table worth putting one’s legs 
under, will be found plenty of intellec- 
tual converse, wide-ranged and sympa- 
thetic, and plenty of men and women 
well-read, well-bred, and well-fed, —ex- 
amples of the good living which ought 
to and often does make good thinking. 
Our Washington society has at length 

Concluded on pages 58 to 61) 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
A Sketch of His Career 


T° MINING men in all parts of the world the name of John Hays Hammond suggests enterprise 
and development, the reason —s that there are few important mines anywhere in which 
he is not directly or indirectly interested. 

His career embodies the highest success yet attained in the profession of mining engineer- 
ing.. American a have the reputation of being the best, and among these he is widel 
recognized as the leader. The demand for his services as a consulting ineer has made it 
necessary for him to spend much of his time outside of the United States, In ex 
breadth of view no man could be more cosmopolitan, and yet no man is more typi 
than is he. Im a remarkabie degree he has the progressive 
chief characteristics of manner are alertness, wit, and geniality. ; 

For these qualities he is indebted to his ancestors, a number of whom, originally of English 
blood, figured prominently in colonial and revolutionary history in this country. His father was 
Richard Pindle Hammond, a native of Maryland, who was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in.1841, and achieved distinction in the Mexi War, ining the rank of 
major. His mother was a daughter of Harmon Hays, a Tennessee nter, and was a sister of 
Colonel] John C. Hays, famous in the history of Texas. After the Mexican War the Hammond 
family settled in San Francisco, California, where John Hays Hammond was born, March 31, 185; 

During his boyhood he became familiar with gold mines, and entered the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale to become a mining engineer. After completing his studies there he spent three 
years at the Royal School of Mines at Freiberg, Saxony. > 

When he returned to this country he was employed as a mining expert on the United States 
Geological Survey and Mineral Census to examine the gold mines of California. He went to 
Mexico, in 1882, as superintendent of some large silver mines at Sonora, and then became consult- 
ing engineer of gold mines at Grass Valley, California. Important engagements that followed 
soon after this were those of consulting engineer of the Union Iron Works in San Francisco, and 
of the Central and Southern Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. Hammond’s steadily growing reputation led to numerous demands for his services from 
foreign countries. He left California and spent some years in various parts of the United States, 
Mexico, and South America. In 1893, he was invited to become consulting engineer of the extensive 
system of mines owned by the Barnato brothers, in South Africa. He afterwards became asso- 
ciated with the late Cecil Rhodes, and was consulting engi of the C lidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa, the British South Africa Company, and the Randfontein Estate Gold Mining 
Company. 

It was during this period that he had one of the most exciting of the many adventures 
of his career. He was arrested by the Boer government as a result of the Jamieson Raid, and 
was sentenced to death. His sentence was afterwards commuted to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. After languishing in confinement for some months, he paid out of his own pocket a fine of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars and was rel d. Mr. H d returned to the 
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United States, where he has since been very active in the development and supervision of mining 
properties. He has been a prolific writer on matters pertaining to his profession, and is the 
author of the dissertations on mining for the last two editions of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

















JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


| N t natter of the production of valuable metals, the nineteenth century 

e much, but the twentieth century promises more. More gold, 
for instance, by hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth, has been mined 
within the last ten years, than in any other similar period in the history of 
the in yet in my opinion this yield will seem small when compared 


with t future decades. The indications are that we are at the begin- 
ning of an era of unprecedented activity in gold mining. In the early 
fifties of the last century, when the golden stream began to flow from the 
rich fields of California and Australia, it was thought that the output was 
enormous, and it was enormous in comparison with that of the years pre- 


cealine +9. 
But in 1853 the world’s yield of gold was one hundred and fifty-five 
million urs. Never before in all the centuries of mining had there been 
in one year any authentic yield like that. In 1899, however, it reached the 
immense sum of $307,150,000. That this figure has not since been 
increased is due to the recent Boer War, which has restricted the South 
African output. But the revival of mining operations in that country is 
again adding to the world’s gold production, and I see no reason why there 
should not be a progressive increase for many years to come. 
lwo causes have combined to effect this remarkable growth in the 
production of gold, and in giving such promise for the future. The cause 
that may properly be mentioned first lies in the discovery of new gold 
field in the years between 1874 and 1884 gold districts that had been 
rich were becoming exhausted, and there were no new districts of sufficient 
magnitude to replace the old, with the result that the production sank to a 
lower point than it had previously reached since 1849. .A gold famine 
Statesmen were alarmed. This condition was, however, but 
tion of the old saying that it is darkest just before dawn. At 
the time when the outlook seemed gloomiest the situation began to change. 


The Present Indications Point to a very Large Increase in the Production of Gold 
lr 85 were discovered the wonderful Witwatersrand Gold Fields of 


South A from which over a quarter of the world’s annual gold out- 
put was derived, in 1899, when the Boer War terminated active operations 
there passant, | may tell you that the present gold output of the 
Wit rsrand Gold Fields is at the rate of about sixty million dollars 


a year, despite the lack of mining labor. When this labor problem is 
sett the present mills are in full operation, I believe the annual 
g in this region will be at least one hundred million dollars, and 
wil n a few years, one hundred and twenty-five million dollars. 
Cons ve engineers estimate the gold contents of the ‘‘ Rand reefs’’ 
(vein over three billion dollars. It would require nearly a-mile 
freight cars to transport this golden treasure. 
ecent discoveries at Tonapah and in the surrounding territory, in 
our OW yuntry, indicate that the mountains of Nevada have by no means 


given their stores of the precious metals, and the continued discov- 
eries of important gold mines in Colorado, Montana, and the other Western 
States show that the mineral resources of these fields are far from exhausted. 


Further exploration of the interior of Northwestern America, moreover, 
p! ly result in the uncovering of new gold fields of importance. 
The result of mining developments in China, Siberia,-South America, and 
elsewhere, will augment the supply of gold and other valuable metals. 

rhe production of copper, for example, is steadily increasing, and of 
this production the mines of the United States, of which the most important 
are located in Michigan, Montana, and Arizona, are contributing more than 
half of the world’s whole supply. It may be added that so great is the 
for copper in this country that almost all of this product is utilized 
here. The United States also leads the world in the output of silver, and 


deman 


its production of iron is far greater than that of any other country. All of - 


this is important to every young American seeking opportunities and 
success in the profession of mining engineering. 

The second important feature in the swelling of the flood of gold is to 
be found in the progressive improvements and economies in mining methods. 
There has been an unprecedented development of the efficiency of metal- 
lurgical processes in the extraction of gold, silver, and other metals from 
their ores. Rebellious ores from which but a small percentage of the metal 
could formerly be extracted can now be successfully treated. Improved 
mining machinery and the lessening cost of mining supplies have greatly 
helped in the exploitation of ores which formerly could not be profitably 
mined. 

The result of all this is that the veins which once were valueless because 
of the low grade and the rebellious character of the ore can now be worked 
at a profit and thus made to contribute a large amount of the precious 
metals to the world’s supply. In the matter of improved mining machinery 
the aphorism that necessity is the mother of invention is well illustrated. 
The days are gone when a miner with a pan can wash out a fortune from the 
auriferous alluvia, and the old placer fields in which this primitive method 
of mining prevailed have become to a large extent exhausted. 


The Pioneers of To-day Are, mostly, the Enterprising Representatives of Capitalists 

While this class of mining is rapidly giving way to lode mining, —the 
mining of metals from within the bowels of the earth, which obviously de- 
mands the expenditure of both technical skill and money,—the bulk of 
the gold from Siberia, Alaska, the Northwest Territories, and some other 
regions is still obtained from auriferous gravels. But this gold is being 
extracted not by the old-fashioned method of placer mining, but by the em- 
ployment of special machinery under technical direction; as, for example, 
in the cases of hydraulic mining and of ‘‘gold dredging.’’ 

With the progress of mining methods and the partial exhaustion of the 
placer fields many changes in what may be called the external and the social 
aspects of gold mining have resulted. The romance is largely gone. The 
kind of camps of which Bret Harte wrote so graphically no longer exists. 
Railroads now run into the most of the larger mining camps. Electric lights 
and other up-to-date conveniences are in evidence, and the conservative 
opinion engendered by the presence of capital and its responsible agents has 
created an atmosphere in which the old-fashioned ‘‘bad man’’ of the 
camps does not flourish. 

The quondam prospector, too, in his slouch hat and top boots, is, alas! 
becoming merely a picturesque figure of the past. He has done much for 
mining in this country, as has the plucky, hardy pioneer, penetrating dan- 
gerous and almost inaccessible regions in his search for precious metals. 
On the deserts of Arizona and elsewhere I have often come upon the 
bleached bones of men who have lost their lives in this hunt for wealth. 
O sacra fames auri, etc. 

The method of pioneering is different now. The pioneers are mostly 
representatives of capitalists, traveling in parties, and in all other respects 
well equipped for journeys into unsettled regions. American experts now 
go to Siberia, Asia, South America, Africa, and all other parts of the globe 
where gold and other metals are likely to be found. 

With the prospector with no other capital than hope and the grub- 
stake is passing away, fortunately for the mining investor, the so-called 
practical miner, who poses as an authority on the value of mineral deposits 
He is being superseded by young men thoroughly educated in mining 
schools, and equipped with practical experience in the field. 

All this means that mining is becoming less of a gamble and more of 
a science, and is conducted along approved and established lines. A few 
years ago a man of means who was interested in a gold mine would hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the fact. It was as if he were’playing with a bauble. 
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He would invite you into his back office and shut the door so that no one 
else could hear when he wanted to talk about his gold mine. At the present 
time, however, capitalists are turning their attention every year more and 
more to mining, and an expert who is an accepted authority has little diffi- 
culty in raising capital on his assurance that certain properties constitute 
promising investments. Herein lie large opportunities for young mining 
engineers who are able to meet the many and difficult requirements of the 
profession. 

I have often been asked if the professional compensation of mining 
engineers is not exceptionally large, and have answered that large financial 
returns will undoubtedly come to the men who reach the front rank in 
mining engineering, but that I know of no other calling in which so many 
qualifications are necessary to attain that distinction. A man must possess 
an unusual degree of physical endurance, as his life, if his services are in 
demand, is a very active one. He must be constantly traveling into wild 
regions where there are no comforts, but many hardships, and, frequently, 
dangers. He must be prepared to go down deep into the bowels of the 
earth and stay there for long periods, and often, also, at the outset of his 
career, to do a considerable amount of manual labor. 

He must be able to crowd a large amount of work into a comparatively 


few years, for the usefulness of a mining engineer terminates sooner than: 


does that of most other professional men. When he reaches the age of sixty 
the physical prowess of the old days is gone. Asa rule, he can no longer 
climb in and out of shafts and travel on horseback in the roadless districts 
with the easy alertness that formerly enabled him to see everything of 
importance bearing upon his judgment of a mining property. In some 
other professions—law, for example,—a man of sixty is still in his prime 
to reap the harvest of his labors and of his learning. 

The requirements for a successful career as a mining engineer are, I 
think, especially exacting. To succeed he must be successful. No excuses 
are considered valid in the failures of mining engineers. A doctor may 
ascribe the death of a patient to the will of God, and a lawyer may attribute 
his failure to win a case to the fact that the judge was incompetent or the jury 
ignorant or corrupt, but a mining engineer is judged wholly by the results 
attending the investment which he recommends in mining properties. 


A Mining Engineer Makes a Mistake in Thinking That He Is a ‘“‘ Mining Expert” 

My idea of the right kind of boy to take up mining engineering is one 
of a practical, decisive mind, with confidence in his own judgment, a strong 
will, moral stamina, and robust physique, as well as sufficient power of im- 
agination to divine facts from the dafa he has in hand,—for a mining 
engineer of to-day, especially if he has reached the status of an expert, 
would be of little value were he not able to see ‘‘ further than the end of 
his pick.”’ 

To this bed rock of natural equipment it is almost absolutely necessary 
that he should add a full course in some mining school of standing,—and 
there are, fortunately, many such in this country. It is true that there are 
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some very distinguished and justly successful mining engineers who have 
attained success in spite of being handicapped by the lack of scholastic 
training, but these are men of exceptional ability, and they have, more- 
over, in all instances, qualified themselves technically by studying outside 
of technical schools. After a young engineer has been graduated from 
a technical school, he must devote several years to actual practical experi- 
ence in mines, mills, smelters, etc. If he shows, after these years of pro- 
bation, that he is made of the right stuff, he will then find no difficulty in 
obtaining a position as assistant manager in one of the large mines, or, per- 
haps, as full manager of one of the smaller properties. 

The most common aspiration of a mining engineer is to become what 
is called a ‘‘mining expert.’’ A serious mistake is often made by an en- 
gineer in assuming this réle before he has had sufficient practical experience. 
In my judgment, the sine gua non fof success as a mining expert is that he 
should have had several years’ experience in the personal management 
of mining properties, supplemented by several years’ experience in the 
investigation of ore deposits of different types. Many promising careers 
have been sacrificed because of the ambition of engineers to reach the ex- 
perting stage before they have had this prerequisite experience, and also 
before there has been time for their judgment to become wholly mature. 


A Thorough Mining Engineer Must Be a Financial as Well as Techincal Adviser 


The weeding-out process is so constantly at work during the years of 
probation that comparatively few reach the position of mining experts of 
recognized authority,—men whose professional recommendation carries 
with it considerable financial backing. In my opinion a successful 
expert rarely carries his professional abilities to their logical conclusion. 
He is usually content with the presentation of a professional report upon 
mining properties. Frequently his reports are too technical, and nearly 
always too voluminous for the capitalist by whom he is employed. He is 
also inclined to content himself with submitting the technical facts, instead 
of assuming a position as both the technical and the financial adviser of 
the capitalist. As I have indicated, I am an advocate of the stronger 
development of the commercial tendencies of the mining expert than is 
now considered by the profession as part of his attainments, and I believe 
that this skill—this ability to decide for the capitalist the value of mining 
properties, and to conduct the negotiations on behalf of capitalists for their 
purchase, —is to be an asset of great value for the twentieth-century mining 
engineer. 

Great remuneration is promised to the mining engineer who can not 
only pass judgment upon the technical aspects of a mining proposition, 
but is also capable of arranging terms of purchase and is able to officially 
direct, as a consulting engineer, or as a managing director, the subsequent 
operations of the property. In this way his professional services will 
become invaluable to the capitalist, who will welcome his connection with 
the enterprise on some partnership or corresponding basis which will 
insure the engineer commensurate compensation for his labors. 
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THE BRIGANTINE “GENERAL ARMSTRONG” 


A true story of the fight of the famous American ship, as set ‘down from the private notes 
and papers of Samuel Chester Reid Ill, (grandson of Captain Samuel Chester Reid, her com- 
mander,) who has for the first time made public the details of the little vessel's affairs 


T. JENKINS HAINS 


W HEN the Brown brothers built their little ves- 

sel for the coastwise carrying trade, they had 
other ideas concerning her strength than those 
developed by a knowledge of the hard service 
along the shores of the United States. They 
were ambitious and slightly more naval than 
nautical in their desires, and for this reason they 
chose a model of great stanchness. 

The vessel was of about two hundred and forty 
tons, old register, when finished, and measured 
by the surveyor, which made her about one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet over all, thirty feet beam, 
and about twelve feet draught. 

Under a schooner rig she made several voyages 
to the southward, and was always unlucky. She 
blew away a suit of sails in a cyclone in the Gulf 
Stream, and but for her stiffness would have been 
capsized. She sprung her foremast and lost her 
foretopmast, being hove down for two hours on 
her beam ends while the sweep of the Gulf storm 
bore her bodily to leeward toward the Hatteras 
Shoals. By almost superhuman exertions her 


crew got a bit of trysail on her mainmast and 
trailed a drag from her lee bow, which finally 
brought her head to the sea and righted her. 
Heavy and plungy with cargo, she shipped water 
clear over her and washed five men from her 
main deck before she cleared the storm belt and 
could bend new canvas to continue her unlucky 
voyage. 4 

After this, the war with England breaking out 
with renewed vigor, she was armed for the work 
she had been fitted for, and was re-rigged into a 
brigantine that she might keep to sea to better 
advantage. A new foremast was stepped, and 
yards crossed so that she might have all the 
advantages for running in a seaway, and her own- 
ers spared no expense to make her one of the 
ablest vessels of her size afloat. Captain Samuel 
Chester Reid, a well-known seaman, was sent for, 
and he set about refitting the vessel for a long 
cruise. Leather helmets were manufactured, with 
steel straps to offer protection against cutlass 
attack, and long rifles of the hunting pattern were 


furnished that her men might. have every advan- 
tage of small-arm fire over ordinary marines 
armed with inaccurate smooth-bore muskets. 

She was a small craft for those days, but large 
for the coastwise trade, which seldom employed ves- 
sels of more than one hundred tons. Her timbers 
were bolted double and spaced closely, and her 
decks held no carlines but carried whole beams 
across. This enabled her to carry upon her main 
deck an old twenty-four-pounder of extra weight of 
metal which had done service in the main battery 
of the line-ship ‘‘Hoche.’’ It was placed upon 
a carriage of somewhat clumsy construction about 
midway between the masts, and could be swung 
clear around upon a pintle, firing fore and aft and 
upon either side. She was pierced for six long 
nine-pounder guns, three on each side, all upon 
carriages of simple construction, working with 
quoins and wedges and without sights. The guns 
were fired by the crude use of priming and log- 
gerheads or port fires, the use of lock-strings not 
having come into general favor. 
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It will be seen that such a battery, while small, . 
was much heavier than that usually. carried by 
private vessels of this tonnage, even in time of 
war. It was equal to that of almost any naval 
vessel of a brig’s rating, and the heavy gun amid- 
ships was the beginning of the idea which has 
since been carried into the heaviest. ships of 
modern times. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
would not be considered a large amount to be 
paid now for a ship's gun, when a single shot 
from a modern rifle costs five times that amount, 
but it was a good price for the times and the pivot 
piece was looked upon with respect. . It was called 
‘«Long Tom,"’ after the manner of  the- earlier 
naval gunners, who distinguished between the 
long and powerful pieces and carronades of the 
same caliber. 

The brigantine carried a maintopsail yard, after 
the manner of men-of-war, but she was properly 
rigged for a gaff-topsail. Her gaff was fixed aloft, 
working with a vang, and her mainsail was hauled 
out and stretched upon her boom, being brailed 
to the mast. Forward she carried a royal yard 
across, and her rig was of the usual pattern except 
a‘little heavier than that of ordinary vessels of her 
class. In consequence of this spread of cloth she 
was remarkably speedy, and in either light or 
heavy weather was a vessel hard to overhaul. 

Captain Reid, after fitting her out finally, took 
command of her, and, as he was formerly a mid- 
shipman in the regular establishment, under 
Commodore Truxton, her owners hoped for rich 
returns in prize money. Captain Reid, although 
at that time a merchantman, was well trained in 
naval matters and was a thorough sailor and navi- 
gator. He knew the coast thoroughly, and also 
the lanes of traffic upon the Western Ocean. © 

On the night of the ninth of September, 1814, 
Captain Reid, having shipped a crew of ninety 


SUCCESS 
no war vessels had been near the town for weeks, 
and was induced to remain ashore to dine. 

Late in the afternoon, while about to return 
aboard his vessel, he was astonished to see the 
British brig ‘‘Carnation’’ swing suddenly around 
the headland of the bay and come into the harbor 
under full sail. She was followed by the frigate 
‘‘Rota’’ and the line ship, ‘‘Plantagenet,’’ the 
latter two heavy vessels anchoring well out in the 
roadstead beyond range of their guns, but close 
enough to prevent any attempt to escape on the 
part of the American brig should she decide to run 
to sea, 

The ‘‘Carnation’’ anchored close aboard the 
«*General Armstrong,’’ and, by the time Captain 
Reid had realized his position, had lowered her 
boats and was signaling to her consorts. 

The gentlemen who had accompanied Captain 
Reid were now advised to go ashore, as he felt cer- 
tain that the laws of neutrality were about to be 
violated. To make doubly sure of his position he 
slipped his cable, and, getting out his sweeps, ran 
the ‘‘General Armstrong’’ close under the shore 
batteries for protection. 

The first movement on his part was noticed with 
concern upon the British brig, and, thinking he was 
getting ready to run to sea, she dropped her top- 
sails, which she had clewed up, and made all sail 
tocut her off. If it had been Captain Reid’s orig- 
inal idea to run, he soon must have given over the 
thought, for the wind was falling and he would 
have been in range of a hundred guns for some 
time had he attempted to force his way out. He 
therefore kept his sails upon the yards, and, while 
his men worked steadily to get his ship ready for 
the action he now felt sure was coming, the men 
at the sweeps redoubled their efforts to get closer 
to the protecting castle on the shore. While they 
strove he saw boats leave the British vessel's side, 
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‘«General Armstrong to see objects distinctly. 
Captain Reid, armed with pistols anda cutlass, sat 
upon the quarter-deck in his shirt-sleeves. Mr. 
Worth, senior lieutenant, stood forward upon the 
forecastle directing the men at the guns and the 
riflemen along the rail. Mr. Williams, the second 
lieutenant, was in the waist with Mr. Johnson, the 
third officer, clearing away everything in the wake 
of the pivot gun and training that large piece upon 
the approaching craft. Seeing that a boat attack 
was inevitable, they had rammed grape and canis- 
ter over the already placed charges and stood with 
loggerheads ready and priming placed. 

The leading boat, with about thirty men, drew 
up under the port quarter. Reid hailed her, but 
received no reply. The riflemen, resting their guns 
upon the rail, covered the boat at a range that in 
the bright moonlight was most deadly. She was 
but three or four fathoms distant and to miss a 
man was almost impossible. Reid saw his advan- 
tage and was about to hail again as he could not 
believe that he would be assaulted without warn- 
ing with the odds so against the boats. Before he 
could say anything the officer in the boat shouted, 
‘*Way enough,”’ and, as the boat shot alongside 
and the bowmen grappled with their hooks, he 
cried, ‘‘ Fire and board!'’ 

Reid, seeing by the actions of the enemy that 
he had not a moment to spare, gave the order to 
his marines simultaneously, and in an instant all 
along the port rail there broke forth a withering, 
flickering rifle fire, which was answered by the men 
in the boat. 

Lieutenant Worth was hit and badly wounded, 
and a sailor was shot dead, but the effect of the 
boat's fire was diminished by the carnage within 
her. The riflemen aboard the brig, standing and 
resting their pieces, almost annihilated the boat's 
crew. Men fell over each other, reeling and stag- 

gering, piling upon her bottom until 
she rocked and swayed, and making it 
next to impossible for those remaining 





men and: officers, determined to run 
the blockade at the mouth of New 
York Harbor and try to get tosea. He 
intended to get across to the English 
Channel: as quickly as possible and 
make a desperate and sudden attack 
upon British commerce, which would 
be unprepared for him and at his 
mercy. Hehad a fast craft and feared 
nothing, for only a large frigate or ship 
of the line would be apt to overhaul 


him in anything less than a gale of 
wind 


He got under way before a stiff nor’ - 
wester, and, carrying a fore royal with 
his mainsail reefed and ready to hoist, 


ran past Sandy Hook and through the 
fleet of heavy ships. As he passed they 


hailed him, but he was going very fast, 
and, as the night was dark, he held 
along to the southward to give the 
enemy the idea that he was trying to 
run down the beach with the wind abaft 
his starboard beam. Before the enemy 
could get under way he had disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Holding on for an hour to run well 
out of sight, he suddenly clewed up his 
fore royal and his topgallant sails, 
which were new and capable of the 
strain he was pressing upon them. 
Then he wore ship, and, hoisting his 
single-reefed mainsail, braced sharp 
on the port tack, and, springing his 
luff, made all speed for the Long Island 
shore to run eastward in the smooth 
water in the lee of the land, being care- 


ful not to reach in too soon and find 
the enemy near the western end. By 








to use their guns. Those unhurt fired 
wildly, while many called for quarter. 
The craft drifted astern, helpless, while 
the men shifted from the port to the 
starboard battery and worked madly to 
swing their pivot gun around to meet 
the three boats which now rushed up 
from starboard. 

Without waiting an instant the nine- 
pounders were fired into the leading 
small craft, the grape and canister tear- 
ing up the crews. A solid shot, strik- 
ing the leading boat, cut her almost 
in two, and killed or wounded nearly 
twenty men, sweeping them in a pile 


a moaning mass until the boat settled. 
The scene was terrible, and the fire of 
the riflemen was’ so ‘steady that the 
other boats hesitated a moment. 

As they bunched with their headway, 
Reid sprang to the pivot gun. The 
next instant a storm of grape tore into 
them, causing the utmost confusion. 
Reloading ‘‘ Long Tom”’ with all haste, 
he fired again into the struggling crews 
before they could bring a single swivel 
to bear upon him. The broadside guns 
fired again and again, the men work- 
ing with rapidity, cheered by the effect 
of their shot. The cries of the strug- 
gling boat crews, mingled with the 
hoarse orders and execrations of their 
officers, caused such confusion that it 
was impossible to tell those who had 
surrendered from those who still fought. 
The breeze was too light to cle>r the 
smoke away and Reid had no chance 
to venture out to take prisoners. He 
fired his battery with precision, and all 








morning he had the satisfaction of 
raising Montauk Point and being able 
to shape his course without further 
annoyance 
With a half gale behind him he ran 
across the Atlantic for a few days, and 
put a thousand miles between himself 
and the English ships. Then the wind 
died away and he logged along until the twenty- 
fifth, when he raised the Western Islands ahead. 


His water being bad, and its shortage having 
been overlooked in the hurry of departure, he laid 
a course into Fayal, arriving there on the twenty- 
sixth and anchoring in the roadstead, as there 
were no signs of English vessels of war in the 
Vicinity. 

Captain Reid went ashore personally to see the 
American consul, Charles Dabney, in regard to 
supplies, and also to find out what he could con- 
cerning English shipping. He was informed that 


and, seeing that he only tried to get under the 
guns ashore, they immediately gave chase. 

Four launches filled with men rapidly over- 
hauled him, and, seeing that he could do nothing 
but await events, he dropped his anchor, put a 
spring on his cable, and took in his sweeps. Then, 
mustering all hands to the battery, he lay silent 
and motionless, the riflemen lying out of sightand 
watching the approaching boats. 

The sun had gone down, and it was nearly eight 
o'clock in the evening. The moon rose and gave 
forth a bright light which enabled the men upon the 


the time his riflemen worked steadily 
upon everything that moved in the 
moonlight. Ina short time every boat 
that would swim, though half sink- 
ing, strove to get away from the black brig that 
flashed and flamed in the smoke cloud which fairly 
shook with the thunder of her guns. The first part 
of the fight was over. : 

Mr. Dabney, during this time, had sent a note 
to the Portuguese governor, demanding protection 
from the British. The governor sent a note to the 
British admiral, just as the news of his loss reached 
him. The latter’s language was profane, and in 
heated words he declared he would sink the Ameri- 
can brig if he had to blow the island off the ocean. 
With a ship of the line and a large frigate he 


upon the stern sheets, where they lay. 
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could have made good his word so far as the 
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human element was concerned, so the matter 
ended. 

Captain Reid then hove up his anchor, and, 
getting out his sweeps, sent his little vessel close 
under the land. Then he anchored her, and, 
putting out a stream anchor aft, moored her par- 
allel with the beach, so that no enemy could 
approach from the shore side. Then he shifted 
his battery so as to get two more guns upon the 
outside, and waited for the end which he knew 
must soon come. He had no thought of surren- 
dering without a fight and his loss had been quite 
small, That he must be beaten was evident, but 
the men under him, knowing that the outcome 
could be but one thing, worked and cheered as if 
victory were at hand. They were American sea- 
men to a man, and neither the odds nor the hope- 
lessness of their fight appalled them in the least. 
To fight was but to die, apparently, but this they 
would do willingly. They would not go down 
without leaving something behind to remember 
them by. The shore was near by and any skulker 
could have easily made the beach in the darkness. 

About nine o'clock the breeze made a little 
and the ‘*Carnation’’ was seen standing inshore 
towing seven boats full of armed men. There 
were about two hundred sailors and marines of 
the royal navy opposed to eighty-eight American 
merchant seamen. The ‘‘ General Armstrong’’ was 
so close to the shore that conversation could be car- 
ried on with those upon the sea wall, which was 
soon lined with spectators. Reid, with all his able 
men armed, lay silently waiting for the attack, for- 
bidding any unseemly conversation between his 
crew and their friends on the beach. At midnight 
the boats, which had approached close along the 
shore under the protection of some rocks, came 
out of shelter and rushed in column upon the brig, 
firing their swivels and carronades, and cheering. 

With orders to close the ports immediately after 
firing, Reid took his position in the gangway, 
beneath the boarding nettings, which had been 
stretched fore and aft and lined with kentledge to 
heave into the boats as they should come along- 
side. The pivot gun was loaded with musket balls 
and kept trained upon the approaching boats. 

With his head above the rail, Reid hailed the 
front of the column when within close range. 
There was no answer, and he gave the order to 
open fire. The entire battery poured in its full 
weight of metal, and, as the oarsmen fell or strug- 
gled to clear their wounded comrades, the rifle- 
men from behind the shelter of the bulwarks 

discharged a volley. 

This reception abated the Britons’ zeal to some 
extent; but they were well led, and, giving three 
cheers, they came on with vigor, gaining the bow and 
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“Reid, calling for all hands to follow him, charged again and again, driving the remaining enemy overboard” 


the quarter of the ‘‘General Armstrong"’ in spite 
of allthat the crewcoulddo. The following boats 
then opened upon the brig with a ‘hot fire of 
musketry and carronades, to divert attention, and 
closed. The Americans took to pistols and cut- 
lasses to repel boarders, while some, armed with 
axes, cut and hewed away at the grappling hooks. 

The enemy gained the starboard bow and came 
upon the forecastle, forcing their way aft to the 
fore rigging. Lieutenant Williams, the second 
officer, was killed, and the third lieutenant was 
badly wounded. Reid,who had at length beaten 
off the boats from the quarter, charged up the 
gangway with his afterguard and forced the en- 
emy back again. Lieutenant Matterface, of the 
British ship ‘‘Rota,’’ climbed over the nettings 
and engaged Reid hand to hand. , 

The conflict became a mé/ée, but such was the 
discipline among the brig’s crew that the men 
in the gangways kept the men behind the net- 
tings, and struck down all who came over the rail 
amidships through the gaps made by their weap- 
ons. Reid was sorely wounded, but, disdaining 
to shoot his adversary, he fought him to the rail 
and ran him through the body, his lifeless form 
going overboard. Seeing his two lieutenants 
wounded, Reid redoubled his efforts and called 
hoarsely for his men to rally. They needed little 
urging. A nimble-footed boy named Jones sprang 
upon the rail above the boats forward, and with 
his cutlass cut away the pieces of kentledge, the 
heavy iron going through the bottoms. He was 
quickly shot down, but his place was taken by 
another seaman, and he in turn was followed by 
others, some with cold shot which they hurled 
into the crowded craft below. Some of the boats 
shoved clear of the side, and the action caused 
the men upon the forecastle to call upon them to 
remain. Seeing the diversion, Reid, calling for 
all hands to follow him, charged again and again, 
driving the remaining, enemy overboard. Then, 
rushing to the battery, he loaded the pivot gun 
and depressed it until it could reach the confused 
boats struggling to keep clear of the side. He 
fired and blew two boats practically out of exist- 
ence, the gun leaping backward from the carriage 
and landing upon the deck dismounted. 

The effect of this discharge was evident. Man- 
ning the broadside guns again the Americans 
opened a rapid fire upon the disorganized enemy. 
The riflemen, regaining their weapons, kept up a 
deadly hail from their small arms until the entire 
remaining force withdrew. Then,as the last boat 
drifted out of gunshot, the Americans gave three 
wild cheers, which were answered from shore. 

The Americans upon the sea wall hailed their 
countrymen aboard the brig, and, hearing that 
Captain Reid was safe, cheered continuously. 







Alongside of the ‘‘General Armstrong’’ wasa scene 
of horror. Two boats full of dead and wounded 
hung to the brig’s rail, fast by their own grap- 
pling hooks. Two more just awash lay drifting 
astern, and one floating and to all appearance 
uninjured contained naught save a desperately 
wounded officer, the sole remaining man of forty 
or more who had manned her. 

This last action lasted forty minutes and was 
one of the bloodiest in the history of sea fighting. 

Captain Reid then went ashore in response to a 
note from the consul, who begged that he would 
not endanger himself further by trying to defend 
a vessel that was undoubtedly doomed. He re- 
ceived congratulations, and was informed that 
Admiral Loyd was so chagrined at his loss that he 
had sent in a note saying that if the governor al- 
lowed the Americans to scuttle or harm the brig 
now in any way he would destroy the town. He 
would take her and her crew at any cost. 

This ferocious spirit had the opposite effect 
upon Reid from what was intended. He went back 
aboard the ‘‘ General Armstrong’’ determined to 
defend her to the last and then destroy her before 
she should fall into the admiral’s hands. He 
ordered the dead and wounded to be taken ashore, 
and made ready for the final attack. The ‘‘ Long 
Tom"’ was remounted, and fresh ammunition was 
distributed for a last desperate stand. 

At daylight in the morning the ‘Carnation ”’ 
stood in close, and, without notice, opened a heavy 
fire upon the ‘General Armstrong.’’ The brig re- 
turned it so vigorously that she cut her up in men 
and rigging and finally forced her out of action, her 
maintopmast being cut away by a well-aimed shot 
from the pivot gun. The ‘‘ General Armstrong’’ 
suffered very little damage, but Reid, seeing that 
further resistance would only end in useless slaugh- 
ter, up-ended the ‘‘Long Tom’’ and pointed it 
down his hatchway. Then he fired it through the 
bottom and started ashore, leaving his colors fly- 
ing. The men cut away the figurehead of General 
Armstrong, the war secretary after whom the ves- 
sel was named, and, placing it in a boat, rowed to 
the beach. The fight would not have ended here 
had it not been for Reid’s steadiness. Admiral 
Loyd demanded that the governor hand over the 
Americans as prisoners of war, and, fearing the 
weakness of the Portuguese official, Reid took his 
men into a moated church, where he hoisted the 
American flag, knocked down the drawbridge, and 
defied the whole of England to come and take him. 
This stand convinced the British admiral that 
further force would be useless. 

The American loss was but two killed and 
seven wounded, while that of the assailants was 
nearly two hundred. Captain Reid was given a 
commission as sailing master in the regular navy. 
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SHOULD A GIRL WORK WHO 
DOES NOT HAVE TO? 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


T? ; one of the questions which projects 

tself, modestly enough, above the heaving 
surface of our present-day levels of discussion, as 
the tops of great mountains sometimes make but 
modest islands,—the rest of them being under 
wate! 

We believe, in general, that no one should work 
who ‘‘does not have to,’’ thus ‘‘ taking the bread 
and butter out of some one else’s mouth.”’ 

That is because we believe also that the bread 
and the butter are legitimately preémpted by some 
persons, that there is a limited supply of them, that 
no one can have either unless he works for it, (except 
those who mysteriously possess it already,) and 
that, as soon as any one has some, he ought to 
‘‘go away back and sit down,"’ so that the rest 
can have a chance. No,—that must be wrong, 
in some way, for we greatly belaud the man who 
adds ‘‘a competence’”’ to ‘‘a livelihood,’’ then 


‘*means’’ to competence, and then ‘‘wealth’’ to 
means 


It Is Expected that Women Will Serve the Public Free 


‘‘We shall have to confine ourselves rigidly to 
the *—to the woman; for a man we do not 
seriously claim that he ought not to work if he can 
find anybody to feed him in idleness. 

For men it is recognized, with varying clear- 
ness, t thorough doing of good work is their 
duty in life; that, the more and the better work 
they do, the more they are to be honored; and, if 
they thus earn a great deal of money, we do not 
despise and condemn them. The man who has a 
great deal of money which he has not earned, or 
who, rich or poor, is a mere idler, we do despise 
and condemn, with sound cause. 

But for women we have a different economic 
creed, holding that, for them, ‘‘to be supported’’ 
is the correct attitude, and that only the pinch of 
instant necessity justifies them in working; that is, 


working ‘‘for money.’’ Some of us, to-day, are 


quite willing to accept the largest public service 
from women,—if it be gratuitous; and all of us, 
from the earliest times, have been willing to accept 
an arduous lifetime of domestic service from 
women,—also gratuitous. It is the pay that we 
object to for women,—not the work. We have it 
very firmly imbedded in our minds that work is 
man’s business, and that women have no duties 
whatever in that direction. 


There Is One Argument for Men and Another for Women 


Their labors in the household we do not count, 
—or remunerate. The man works eight hours a 
day at his trade,—gets his pay,—and ‘‘supports’’ 
the woman who is working fourteen hours a day to 
serve him and the children. 

This whole subject is honeycombed with falla- 
cies. We have no deep, certain ground to argue 
from, but take one for man and another for woman, 
leaping about like boys on floating cakes of ice, 
and muddling hopelessly between economic errors 
and primeval superstitions. Now let us try to get 
to the real bottom of the thing, resting on a 
foundation of scientific facts, and establishing the 
case from the ground up. Those who dispute the 
conclusion because they differ from the premises 
must give other premises to rest their conclusions 
on, and not try to out-top our little peaks by tow- 
ering structures that have no foundations. 

Under sound biological laws, as a matter of 
plain sociological fact, the life and progress of 
society rests on our work. All human beings live 
and grow in the shelter of this society and owe it 
their support; therefore, we all owe our best work 
to society. 

The duty of every man to serve his country we 
got through our heads long since, when fighting 
was our principal industry. Now the life of any 
nation, as of all the rest of the world, depends 
most on its industrial processes. That nation 
leads which leads industrially. The power and 


the efficacy of our economic processes are what 
constitute America’s preéminence, to-day. Able, 
honest, and intelligent work is what gave Eng- 
land her great growth in the last century, is what 
has moved Germany so wonderfully on, and is 
what is establishing our own position as a world- 
power. 

It is every man’s duty to work for his country, 
and he who does it not in any way, or does it 
wrong, is a traitor. Treason is a crime not much 
heard of in these days. Military treason and 
political treason we know, but we associate them 
with the block and the ax,—with kingdoms and 
empires of the Old World. 

Yet our New World is full of treason, for we have 
plenty of traitors—social traitors,—whose crime 
is in their work. 

The adulteration of food is social treason. The 
distortion of fact in our newspapers is social trea- 
son. The fratricidal assault of one set of workers 
upon another,—as when those who distribute beef 
lower the price to the producer and raise it to the 
consumer,—this is treason. It isa common crime. 


The Present System of Wage-labor Is rather Ancient 


True and loyal service of a citizen to his com- 
munity lies first in his work,—in his giving to the 
society which supports him his full share of the 
complex labor which supports it. There is occa- 
sion for special service for some of us, in the old 
trick of warfare, in the administration of justice, 
or in politics and the like; but we ai serve—or 
should,—in our work. 

Without going too deeply into the relation be- 
tween pay and work, it may be stated, briefly, that 
our present system of wage-labor is but a historic 
stage, just as slave labor was, or serf labor, but 
that none of these temporary processes alters the 
underlying sociological facts as to the duty of 
working. But, while this system holds, each 
worker is entitled to be paid for his labor,—just 
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as each serf was entitled to his land, or each slave 
to his food and clothes. This is true without 
regard to the sex of the worker, but solely to the 
value of the work. , 

As to ‘‘how much”’ we need not question, save 
to remark that it has been well established that, 
the more people are paid, the more purchasing 
power they have, the more able they become, and, 
naturally, the better work they do. 

All should do their best work,—as social ser- 
vice,—and all should be well paid, as soldiers 
should be well fed, clothed, armed, exercised, 
and kept in good health,—that they may serve 
the better. With this for our general premise let 
us now consider the woman’s side of it. 

When warfare was the order of life women had 
small share in it. They stayed at home, rearing 
people, feeding people, clothing people, nursing 
people, and teaching people; while the men went 
out and stripped them,—starved them,—robbed 
them, —killed them, —wasting with sword and fire. 


Each New Year Sees Fewer Girls Willing to Be Idle 


Productive industry is woman's natural field of 
expression. She carried it on at home first, while 
the world was full of warfare; but, now that man 
has also become industrious she has as much 
place in the world as he. 

Work is woman’s own distinctive province, but 
the habit of doing it at home alone is merely a 
‘‘left-over’’ from those old times when the home 
was the only safe place. 

Now we have a peaceful, orderly industrial 
community, with scientific discoveries and me- 
chanical inventions which give freedom and 
power to women as well as men. The education 
of boys and girls is sufficiently equal to allow the 
development of human faculties in women, and 
each step of increased opportunity they have fol- 
lowed with increased ability. Each year sees a 
larger number of girls who are no more willing to 
stay at home and do nothing, or to stay at home 
and do housework, than their brothers are. 

Why should they be? Why should an intelli- 
gent, able-bodied young woman be content not to 
take part in the great vital processes of society, — 
in the world’s work? 

The opposition to her so doing has several 
grounds, and as many faces. One is this propo- 
sition that she should leave the work—that is, the 
wages, —that strictly limited crop of benefits, —to 
those who need it most. 

Let us take a good grip on this thing, hold it 
tightly, and apply it liberally to the general field of 
human labor, to see if it applies fairly and reason- 
ably. Asa principle it means this,—that labor— 
all our great industrial processes, business, educa- 
tion, law, art, —everything we call ‘‘ work,’’—is in 
truth a sort of beneficiary device to feed people. 
‘«We'’—those who have that unaccountable pos- 
session of the precious work-crops,—should give 
the work to those who need it,—that is, to those 
who need the pay for it. When we say ‘‘ work,"’ 
in this connection, we always mean ~ay. We do 
not imagine that the needy person wants the work, 
for exercise or for enjoyment,—but that he wants 
food and clothes, and must work to obtain them. 

If this is so we are singularly inconsistent in 
carrying out our idea. It would follow—if this were 
so,—that we ought to promptly dispossess Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, of 
his chair, and put in-——requiring some effi- 
ciency,—the neediest scholar we can find. 

Why should President Eliot be taking the bread 
and butter out of the mouth of the deserving poor 
man? All our rich people should give up busi- 
ness at once, and play the rest of their lives, as 
some of them are piously doing now. Of our 
working classes we should keep close watch, and, 
as soon as a man has more than others, take away 
his job and give it to the one who‘‘ needs’’ it most. 


SUCCESS 


As to the real poor,—the tramps and paupers 
and defectives,—what numbers of able workmen 
should be dispossessed to make room for these be- 
cause they need the money! Take your children 
from the good and prosperous school, and put them 
where the teacher needs the scholars most. Dis- 
miss your skillful cook, who has money in the bank, 
and give the place to some poor girl who needs it 
more. Out with Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Parkhurst 
and Dr. Greer,—and in with the struggling theo- 
logical students who need the salaries! Mayor 
George B. McClellan, of New York, does not need 
his job,—have we no poor man in the city who 
ought to have it? 
he be drawing salary when he already has an in- 
come of his own? 

If «‘need’’ is the right ground of distribution 
in work, all skillful service. would soon be lost to 
us: dentists, doctors, and dressmakers would be 
employed not for efficient service, but because of 
their poverty. It séems childish, absurd, to dwell 
on any such proposal; yet that is the logical con- 
clusion of this common idea that a woman should 
not work except when she needs the money. 

The need of the worker is not the true basis of 
our human labor, but the need of the rest of us 
for the work. Those should do our work who can 
do it hest, which means those who love it most. 

All work should be chosen because of the spe- 
cial fitness and inclination of the worker, and it is 
our business to see to it that our workers—the liv- 
ing structure of society,—are properly paid. A 
woman who is fit for a particular kind of work 
has the same social duty as to performing it that a 
man has; it is not that she needs our pay, but 
that we need her work. 

In schoolteaching, for instance, acommon exam- 
ple, the real object is the education of children, — 
the best education of children; and the sole 
ground of choice in selecting teachers should be 
their excellence as teachers. Those who are not 
best as teachers should do other work wherein 
they are excellent. 

If they can do no work well they should be 
maintained outright as paupers, and not allowed 
to injure our work by their incapacity! For those 
more numerous men and women who have no 
strong special gift or learning, there remains open 
the great field of occupation which is mercifully 
within reach of every normal human being; there 
the ground of selection should be the work which 
is most necessary, or that most convenient and 
so most efficiently done. The need of pay should 
never be made the test of employment in ordinary 
more than in special work, but the need of society 
for the best service from all its members. 


Industry Is a Racial Charatteriftic, Irrespective of Sex 


Our attitude toward the working woman has 
another base, however, much deeper than that. 
We think that she has no business doing ‘‘ man’s 
work,’’ but should stay at home and do woman’s 
work; and that, if she has a father to support her, 
—much more, a husband,— it is scandalous that 
she should go out and ‘‘compete with men.”’ 

This is a most outrageous folly that men have 
got into their heads,—that work is theirs as a sex 
distinction. Work is preéminently a female sex 
distinction in so far as it means activity for the 
good of the family, and was entirely done by 
women in the longest period of our existence,— 
the proto-social. 
the great modern human activities,—is not a sex 
function at all, but a social function. It is a race 
characteristic, and has nothing to do with sex. 

Take any common human faculty—language, 
for instance,—or any common human distinction, 
like going on two legs instead of four, wearing 
clothes, or using tools and utensils, —these things 
have no more to do with ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘woman”’ 
than running has to do with mare and stallion. 


President Roosevelt,—should | 


But work of a civilized sort—all . 
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They can both run, being horses; we can both 
work, being human. Work is a human charac- 
teristic. We human beings, however, with our 
preéminent intelligence and remarkable faculty 
for getting ourselves into trouble, have mixed up 
the facts in this case most lamentably. Early 
man cheerfully allowed woman to do all the work 
for him. As soon as work began to develop,— 
and began to be paid for,—he took it up and has 
so consistently and persistently kept women out of 
the larger and better-paid branches that he really 
thinks work is a masculine characteristic,—like a 
bass voice and whiskers. Therefore he wants 
women to stay at home and work for love, and 
not come out into the world and compete with 
him—for money. 

As we have seen, neither of them should be 
competing for money; but all the world, men and 
women, should compete in doing the best work. 


Is the Highest’ Human Motherhood Being Developed + 


Then our disbeliever in woman's working un- 
covers a little more of his objection. The best 
work—for woman,—is at home! If married, she 
should be doing that, and if unmarried she shoula 
stay at home and wait till she is married. If that 
does not befall her,—why, let her keep on wait- 
ing—at home! 

The fallacy here is a big one. In the first 
place, to take the bull by the horns, woman’s 
work at home is not the best, for her or any one 
else. It is the poorest and worst done of any work 
we have. It belongs to the proto-social, not the 
social stage of human life. Instead of best serv- 
ing humanity by doing her work at home, she 
greatly retards and injures it. 

This I have tried to prove at length in a recent 
book, but here it must stand as an assertion, while 
I go on to show that young women’s desire to go 
out and work is a great beneficent social impulse, 
and means more for the improvement of mother- 
hood and wifehood than seventy centuries of 
Staying at home. It is really an amusing thing, 
—if you look at it in that way,—our profound con- 
viction that marriage and maternity rest absolutely 


on the domestic limitation of women. The con- 
viction is common, almost universal. ‘‘Wife’’ 
means cook, ‘‘mother’’ means cook, ‘‘home’’ 


means cook,—we can not seem to conceive of wife 
and mother and home unless the wife and mother 
is the domestic servant. And yet, at the same 
time, the human mother makes a very poor show- 
ing at her specialty,—buries her children by the 
half, has them sick on her hands, and turns out 
an average of population open to much criticism; 
and, as to the wife of humanity,—why, men have 
done nothing from the beginning of history but 
criticise and lampoon the kind of marriage they 
insist on having! 

We have tied up our women at home to do the 
housework and nothing else, and have sworn we like 
them best that way. We pay their bills and bear 
with their weaknesses, their ignorance and little- 
ness and eccentricities, and think they have to be 
characterized by such things. 

How did we come to be so sure that women 
could not be improved—as men have been im- 
proved,—by larger contact in legitimate social 
activities ? Women need to come out of the home 
and work together in specialized and organized 
industry; not only from that great duty to society 
which calls for the best work of every one of us, 
but also from two great duties more. There is a 
duty of self-development, of raising the narrow 
mind, the too-limited heart and conscience and the 
weak body up to their true standard of human effi- 
ciency; and, beyond that, beneath and behind and 
through and all around it, the duty of becoming 
better mothers. 

The success of human motherhood is cruelly 
limited by the low, monotonous level of domesticity. 





[* the Valley of Where, in the Country of What, by 
the shore of the Guess-again Sea, 

Is a beautiful tree I have frequently sought,—' t is the 
wonderful Thinktum Tree. 

Its flowers are fancies, its fruit is ideas, and ever they 
wait for us still 

To go where they grow in the Valley of Where and 
gather the ones that we will. 

Oh, the blossoms of fancy are sweet as the days of 
him whom their fragrance has blessed, 

And the fruit of ideas philosophers praise, though they 
claim it is hard to digest; 

And, knowing these things, and heeding these things, 

, and sure that these things must be, 

I want to go out to the Valley of Where and gaze on 

the Thinktum Tree. 





THE WONDERFUL THINKTUM TREE. 


I want to go out to the Valley of Where, in the mar- 
velous Country of What, 

And pick a few blossoms of fancy right there, and 
weave them, as likely as not, 

In garlands and chaplets of lyrics and songs, to glad- 
den the desolate wight 

Who never has looked on the bright Thinktum Tree, 
because he has journeyed by night. 

I wouldn't much try for the fruit of ideas,—they say 
it grows high on the bough,— 

But I'd lie on the ground where the shade was pro- 
found,—I wih I were lying there now!— 

Aud the rain of the blossoms would cover me o'er as 
swimmers are lost in the sea, 

If I only could go to the Valley of Where and gaze on 
the Thinktum Tree. 


FELIX GALLAGHER 


If I could be now in the Valley of Where, in the shade 
of the Thinktum Tree, 

I would n't be here, a child of despair, with a head 
of ideas too free; 

I wouldn't be here, a pencil in hand, still scratching 
my noddle for whims, 

For I'd shake the tall tree, and the blossoms would be 
all my own as they fell from the limbs; 

And that would be joy without an alloy, to lie on the 
carpeted ground, 

With whimsies and flings and fancies and things just 
rolling and tumbling around; 

And there’s only one thing that continues my care, 
and that dampens my ardor and glee,— 

I don’t know the way to the Valley of Where and the 
wonderful Thinktum Tree. 
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The power of laughter, the rejuvenating force of 
cheerfulness, ought to be taught in our schools,— 
especially our medical schools 


‘« DEOPLE ask me daily, when 

they look at my face 
that is without a wrinkle,’’ 
says Adelina Patti, ‘‘ what I do 
to keep so young. I tell them 
that, whenever I have felt 
a wrinkle coming, I have 
laughed it away. They can 
scarcely believe me. Women 
ask me if I do not use certain 
creams; if I do not advocate 
face-steaming, massage, or 
some other artificial beautify- 
ing process; or if I do not 
bathe in milk, or mineral water, or champagne. But I answer that I do 
none of these things. I never use anything but plain water, and I laugh 
my wrinkles away.’’ 

It does not seem possible that a woman in the sixties can retain the 
charm, the sprightliness, the agility, and the sweetness of thirty-five, but 
Madame Patti gives us a positive demonstration of its possibility, and by 
wonderfully simple means. 

If we realized the power of good cheer and the habit of laughter to 
retard the progress of age and to stay the hand which writes the wrinkles of 
care and anxiety on the face, we should have discovered the famed fountain 
of youth, —the elixir of life. 

a” a a 


There is nothing better established among physicians than that cheer- 
fulness prolongs life, and also enriches and enlarges it. Whole-souled, 
joyous laughter is a powerful health-tonic. ‘‘There is no one remotest 
corner or little inlet of the minute blood vessels of the human body,”’ says 
an eminent physician, ‘‘that does not feel some wavelet from the con- 
vulsions occasioned by a good, hearty laugh.’’ Laughter stimulates the 
digestive process, accelerates the respiration, and gives a warm glow to the 
whole system. It brightens the eye, expands the chest, forces the poison out 
from the least-used lung cells, fills them with life-giving oxygen, and tends 
to restore that exquisite poise or balance which we call health. It is said 
that Lycurgus set up the god of laughter in the Spartan eating halls. If 
there is anything the American people need to learn, it is to laugh at meals. 
There is no table-sauce like it. It is the great enemy of dyspepsia. 

Some time ago a patient in an insane asylum was suffering from 
extreme melancholia. He did not laugh or smile. Day after day he sat 
or walked with an expression of settled melancholy on his face. Months 
passed, without bringing any change in his condition. Finally his physi- 
cian resolved to try a new form of treatment,—the laugh-cure. He employed 
a large, jovial, hearty man to come to the patient's door every day and 
laugh. What peals the visitor sent ringing through the whole establish- 
ment, of deep, melodious, side-shaking laughter, so joyous, hearty, and 
infectious that every one who heard was compelled to join in it! But the 
melancholy sufferer looked at the laughing man with the same deep, 
immovable gloom upon his face. One day, while the laugher was con- 
vulsing every one in his vicinity, the patient suddenly stopped pacing his 


With the 


room, and burst into a hearty laugh. The effect was magical. The light 
of reason shone once more in his face. He looked around in a dazed 
way, and asked, ‘‘Where am I? What is this place?’’ The black clouds 
of gloom had been dispersed. The melancholia had departed. The man 


was in his right mind again. Laughter had done for him what the physi- 
cians, the drugs, and all the treatment at the asylum had failed to do. 

If people only knew what the habit of practicing real side-shaking 
laughter every day would do for them, thousands of physicians would be 
looking for a change of employment. If you want to be well and happy, 
practice laughter. Don’t beaffaid to let yourself out. Shake yourself with 
deep, hearty laughter several times every day. It will do more for you 
than horseback-riding, a gymnasium, or solemn, sober walks. It is the 
best kind of recreation. It is nature’s great safety valve. It gives the 
body more resisting power. It doubles one’s force, and increases capacity 
for endurance. 

a a a 


An editor of a great daily, when asked why he did not care for the 
services of a man past fifty, replied, ‘‘It is not because he can not do the 
work, but because he takes himself too seriously.”’ 

Most of us take life too seriously. In old Germany there was a law 


against joking. ‘‘It makes my men forget war,’’ said the king. One would 
think, as he goes through the streets of our great cities, that there must be 
a law against laughter, so grave and sad are the majority of faces he sees. 


Among the thousands who hurry to and fro, a bright, happy, radiant face 
is a rarity. Even when at luncheon, in the restaurants, and at lunch 
counters, city men can not forget the serious side of life. Most of them eat 
with long faces and without speaking a word, or exchanging a joke or asmile 
with one another. They are thinking, thinking, worrying, worrying, and plan- 


ning, planning. The almighty dollar is too serious a subject to be trifled 


with. There is no time to laugh during business hours, or at meal times. 
That must be left for a holiday, which, alas, for many people, never comes. 
We have no longer time for making a life; it is all used up in making a 
living. Happier far than the solemn dollar-chasers is the poor farm hand 
who, when asked how he would like to die, replied, ‘* Wal, I’1l tell you, boys; 
I'd like something that would jest tickle me to death, and let me die 
a-laughin’.’’ 

Give me the man who laughs at poverty and misfortune! Give me 





Joy-Makers 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Why this serious, suppressed, anxious, sad expression on the American face? 
Why do we carry about gloom and melancholy, advertising that hope has 
died out of the life—faces that never express a particle of humor? Is 
there any religion in it? Any common sense in it? Any success in it? 
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the joy which is independent 
of circumstances, and lifts 
above environment! 

No matter how hard your 
lot, or how dark the day: if 
you work a little fun and good- 
cheer into it, it will lift your 
life above a humdrum, joyless 
existence. Cheer will take 
the drudgery out of your work, 
and make it more interesting. 
It will make you more inter- 
esting, too, for dry, over-serious 
people are, as a rule, monot- 
onous and unattractive. The man who never laughs, who has no fun in 
him, who can not see a joke, and who has no sense of the ludicrous, is 
dull and uncompanionable. His capacity for enjoying life, or making it 
pleasant for others, dries up and atrophies. 

Many people have changed their dispositions from sour, morose, mel- 
ancholy ones to bright, cheerful, optimistic ones by forming a habit of 
laughing, even forcing themselves to laugh heartily several times a day. 
Smiles have made all the difference in their lives between sadness and 
gladness, between gloom and bloom, and between failure and success. Try 
this for yourself. A great many people never learn to laugh heartily. A 
sort of half smile or a disagreeable chuckle is as far as they ever get. 
They look upon side-splitting, uproarious merriment as a misdemeanor, 
a breach of good manners. They can not imagine such an unbecoming 
performance in a well-regulated home. If the children get a little boister- 
ous, they must be hushed. They are told to sit down and be quiet. 
Their little lives are suppressed until they almost lose the power of spon- 
taneous, hearty laughter. I well remember my own boyhood experience, 
when I lived with one of those serious-minded people. I was constantly 
reminded that I ‘‘would better be reading my Bible, or making my peace 
with my God, than to be laughing all the time.”’ 

oy a a 

It is positively sinful to suppress the fun-loving tendencies in the 
young. They were intended to bubble over, to be joyous and happy, and 
to exult in mere existence. A sober, gloomy face on a child should be 
impossible. Let the children laugh and romp and play. What have 
care and trouble to do with young life? Anxiety and worry in the face 
of a child show that somebody has been criminal. ‘Children without 
hilarity will never amount to much,’’ says an eminent author. ‘‘Encour- 
age your child to be merry and laugh aloud, —not a little snickering laugh, 
but one that will sound right through the house.’’ 

‘*Laugh until I come back,’’ was a noted clergyman’s good-by to a 
friend who had a fun-loving nature. This is the best leave-taking expres- 
sion we can use,—‘‘ Laugh until I come back.’’ Adopt it as your good-by 
salutation during the coming year. Cultivate that happy optimism of 
which joy and laughter are born, and see how much better than before 
everything will succeed with you this year. 

There is one thing that makes success possible to the humblest man 
and the poorest woman: it is, to go through life with a smiling face. All 
doors fly open with a glad welcome to the face that radiates sunshine. The 
wearer of smiles, who possesses a kindly, optimistic nature needs no intro- 
duction. He will be welcome everywhere, without money or price. 

There is a great drawing power in optimism. A cheerful man attracts 
us. A pessimist repels. Optimism is a tonic promotive of success as well 
as health. It brings peace and joy. It is a magnet that draws all good 
things to itself. An optimist sees success where others see failure, and sun- 
shine where others see shadows and storm. He extracts pleasure from arid 
conditions in which a pessimist would see nothing but gloom and misfor- 
tune. One of those radiant souls, an old lady who had had a great deal of 
trouble all her life, said that no day in her existence had been so dark or 
full of suffering that she had not found something to be grateful for, —some- 
thing that made life worth living. She kept what she called a ‘pleasure 
book,’’ and every day, from her girlhood to old age, found some record in it. 

It might help many of us to keep such a book for 1904. 

There is nothing else the world needs so much as sunshine, and the 
greatest benefactor of mankind is the man or woman who has the wealth of 
a cheerful, helpful disposition. This is wealth indeed. I would rather be 
a millionaire of cheerfulness and sunshine than a multimillionaire of dollars. 
The wealth of joy is greater than the wealth of money. 


. a a 


When Miss Edith Wyatt was at Bryn Mawr College, she was known as 
‘«the girl in the cheering-up business.’’ Homesick girls, discouraged girls, 
girls who were behind in their studies, and tired students went to her for 
a bit of sunshine and encouragement, and they always found it. She radi- 
ated cheerfiflness. There is a great opening in the ‘‘cheering-up busi- 
ness.’’ There is plenty of room in it for everybody, and it does not 
interfere with any other vocation. Make it a hobby, if you want to be 
happy and successful. You may do more good in it than in your regular 
vocation, and it may be the best investment you ever made. Try it. 

««Keep the brightest trail,’’ said an Indian, when asked by Bishop 
Baker, in pioneer days, the best route across the plains to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This was good advice before the railroads were built; it is just as 
good to-day. It may be applied universally. Keep the brightest trail this 
year. Leave the dark, gloomy, subterraneous passages. Leave gloom, 
anxiety, worry, and discouragement behind. Face the sun. 
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To tell the secrets of our aching hearts; 
For this, a suppliant, captive, prostrate, bound, 
She kneels imploring at the feet of Sound; 
For this, convulsed in thought’s maternal pains, 


Faint though the music of her fetters be, 
It lends one charm,—her lips are ever free. 


THE MUSE OF SONG 


A hitherto Unpublished Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Or November 3, dispatches to the daily papers informed the 

world that the inhabitants of the state of Panama were in re- 
volt against the government of the United States of Colombia. On 
November 7, President Roosevelt, through Secretary Hay, recog- 
nized the Republic of Panama, and notified Colombia that she 


must not attempt to regain control of the isthmus. On the same ° 


day, the provisional government of the Republic of Panama, 
through the American consul, notified Secretary Hay that 
Philippe Bruneau-Varilla had been appointed its diplomatic 
agent in this country, and that a commission would leave 
Panama, for Washington, on November 10, to arrange for a 
treaty to govern the construction and operation of the canal. 
Singularly enough, M.Bruneau-Varilla holds a great deal of stock 
in the French Canal Company, of which concern he is also one 
of the engineers. 

The promptness with which this country and Europe showed a 
determination to prevent punitive action by Colombia, caused 
many persons an a to assume that there had been 
concerted preparation. he theory is strongly supported, and 
strongly contested. At any rate, a record in republic-making 
has been established, not only in speed, but also Hay 1 se ramon 
Not a shot has been fired up to the time of writing, nor has there 
been recorded the wounding or killing of one man. 

Only in Panama could such an undertaking have been carried 
through to success, and only under the conditions actually exist- 
ing in Colombia at present. Necessary, also, was an incentive. 
The big canal gave that, as secession from the Federation means 
the paying to Panama of many millions of dollars that would 
otherwise have gone into the Colombian treasury. 

This newest republic is not very large, but its geographical 
position and physical shape combine to make it of decided impor- 
tance to the world at large, and especially to the United States. 
It is only fifty-four miles across its narrowest point, but nature 
seems to have constructed it for the sole purpose of furnishing a 
means of utilizing the surplus in the national treasury and in 
the official-timber supply. Cortez was the first to see that a 
canal across the isthmus was necessary, and he actually had one 
route surveyed. Then came Antonio Galvao, in 1550, who sug- 
gested digging a ditch along the identical route now proposed. 
In 1818, Spain decided that the work should be begun, but indus- 
trial progress was interfered with by a continuous insurrection 
inaugurated just then by Bolivar, the Liberator, who succeeded 
in organizing the United States of Colombia, which became the 
Republic of New Granada after his death. In 1840, Panama and 
Veragua seceded, but were quickly whipped back into the union. 
In 1843, the French government discussed the advisability of 
building the canal, but soon abandoned the idea. In 1846, when 
travel to the Pacific was increasing, the United States entered 
into a treaty with New Granada, wherein that government guar- 
anteed that “the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama, ape any mode of communication that now exists or 
may hereafter exist, shall be free and open to the government 
and the citizens of the United States.”” In compensation, the 
United States, in the same treaty, guaranteed to maintain unin- 
terrupted traffic between Panama and Colon, and to preserve 
“the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada has 
and possesses over the said territory.”’ 

lhen followed the building of the trans-isthmian railway, 
vhich was completed in 1855. The next year, Panama and 
Antioquia seceded, but were reincorporated in the Federation 
atter a few years. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1879, after completing the Suez Canal, 
searched for some new titanic undertaking. He concluded that 
Panama offered what he wanted. As the United States was 
Pronounced in opposing any proposition involving the control of 
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the canal by a foreign government, France officially declined to 
assist De Lesseps except to the extent of authorizing a lottery 
loan. Money came in slowly. The work was begun in 1881, but 
dragged. Eleven a later, the stockholders demanded an 


investigation, which showed that comparatively little work haa 
been done. Of the two hundred million dollars that had been 
paid in, most had gone to influence public opinion in France, in 
the hope of inducing governmental assistance. De Lesseps was 
sentenced to five years in prison, where he died after serving 
one year of his sentence. 

Last year, congress passed a bill in which provision was made 
to purchase, from the French company, for forty million dollars, 
its entire interest in the Panama Canal, and to pay Colombia 
ten millions for the right to build and control the canal, and an 
annual rental of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the 
territory traversed. The President was authorized to negotiate 
a treaty with Colombia, which he did, through the charge 
@ affaires, Dr. Herran, and Secretary Hay. 
Since spring, the Colombian senate has been 
“ considering”’ the treaty. On October 31, it 
adjourned without ratification. 

nfortunately for Colombia, her practice 
has always been to ignore the maritime prov- 
inces. gota, the capital, is inland, and 
most of the senators are utterly indifferent 
to interests not immediately within their range 
of vision. Senator Carro, who led the oppo- 
sition to the treaty, has never seen the ocean. 
Although Colon and Panama collected thou- 
sands of dollars annually in customs dues, 
the money all went into the Federal treasury. 
Nothing was spent on the isthmus for bridges, 
roads, colleges, public buildings, or any of 
the other improvements needed and deserved. 
The same system cost Spain her colonial pos- 
sessions. 

Six months ago, a report was circulated 
that, if the Colombian senate should fail to 
ratify.the treaty, Panama would secede. It is 
rumored that, two months ago, a schooner 
cleared from Morgan City, Louisiana, with 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth of munitions of 
war, billed as lumber; that the cargo was trans- 
ferred, at sea, to a steamship, which tried but : 
failed to land it at a point some twenty miles north of Colon; an 
that the arms were then taken to Porto Rico, a territory of the 
United States, and delivered to representatives of the Panama 
revolutionists, who, presumably, were able to land and deliver 
them to their ordnance department. Meantime the leaders of the 
secession were quietly plotting in New York City. On October 30, 
Secretary Hay notified Minist-z Beaupré, the United States repre- 
sentative at Bogota, that he had been granted leave of absence,— 
for which he had not asked! The mext day, the Colombian 
senate adjourned. On the third of November, Panama declared 
her independence. Mysteriously enough, American naval ves- 
sels were cruising along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts in such 
immediate proximity to the isthmus that they began to arrive at 
Panama and Colon on the same morning. The commander of 
one of these immediately landed marines and assumed control 
of the railroad. Under the treaty of 1846, the United States is 
bound to keep the railway open; insurgents were camped alon 
its entire line; had Colombian ders at to sen 








troops to Colon, from Panama, they would have been attacked, 
to the consequent interference with traffic. Z7go, the duty of 
the American naval officer in command was to ship the Colom- 
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bian soldiery back to Bogota, with a polite little note informing 
President Sosequin that he must not interrupt transportation 
on the isthmian railway. Within four days, seven war ships 
nonchalantly dropped anchor off Panama and Colon. 

President Roosevelt recognized Panama’s independence, and 
warned Colombia off ; the government of Panama was appointed 
“‘by itself and each other.” M. Philippe Seunene-Vodlio—uhe 
was in Washington,—was instructed to act as Panama’s repre- 
sentative, in which capacity he was “yy received ; Secre- 
tary Hay issued a lengthy statement, to the effect that, by the 
treaty of 1846, the United States is pledged to maintain Colom- 
bia’s sovereignty over the isthmus, and that, therefore, this 
country will not allow Colombia to attempt to thrash back into 
her fold and treasury the Republic of Panama, with her ten- 
million-dollar birthday cake. All in four days! Italy and 
France have recognized the new republic, Germany has refused 
all invitations to interfere, and England will say nothing, while 

the men in this country who know anything 
about Latin-American affairs unite in referring 
inquirers to William Nelson Cromwell. 


At five o'clock in the afternoon 

the great rotunda of the New 
Willard Hotel at Washington pre- 
sents an animated scene. The lux- 
urious leather-covered chairs are 
occupied, and the space in front of 
the clerk’s desk is thronged with all 
sorts and conditions of men. There 
are members of congress, statesmen 
whose names are world-famous, 
visitors sight-seeing, and individ- 
uals who owe no allegiance to the 
official life of the capital. 

These men are scattered about 
in little groups. They are, asa rule, 
well dressed, and most of them have an air of dis- 
tinction. Their talk is of the senate and the house, 
and the doings of the day up on the hill at the other 
end of the avenue are openly discussed. It is, in 
fact, an adjourned meeting of our national legis- 
lators. 

On the twenty-third of last January, while the 
usual throng filled the rotunda, a rather short 
man, wearing a silk hat and a conventional frock 
suit, quietly threaded his way to the desk. The 
face of this newcomer would have attracted atten- 
tion anywhere. It was a swarthy, virile face, ap- 
parently that of a young man, despite the thick, 
gray mustache. The head was crowned with a 
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dense mass of hair that was almost white, lying 
thick and shaggy like a mane. The eyes were 
keen, deep-set, and kindly. The step was vigor- 
ous, and there was unmistakable energy in every 
movement 

His passage through the rotunda attracted no- 
tice,and when he turned to leave the desk several 
of those present gathered about him. One,a well- 
known representative from Ohio, held out his 
hand and exclaimed :— 

‘‘] hear that the treaty is signed, Mr. Crom- 
well. Please accept my congratulations.’’ 

The man with the gray hair and mustache 
thanked the speaker very cordially, and, after a 
brief conversation with those about him, walked 
briskly to the elevator. 


Mr. Cromwell promptly Resurrected the Panama Plan 

‘«To-day marks the end of one of the most re- 
markable legislative struggles this country has 
ever seen,’’ said the gentleman from Ohio to his 
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important subject before taking any step. In the 
present instance he had two incentives to look into 
this subject, —one his natural desire to acquire a 
working knowledge of the proposition, and the 
other, of far greater importance, to convince him- 
self that his duty to his country and his duty to 
his clients were compatible. 

‘If the Panama route is the best and cheapest, 
it should be adopted,’’ he said to his associates; 
‘« but if the Nicaragua route is superior, then this 
country should lose no time in constructing it. I 
will do my best to settle the question for myself.’’ 

With characteristic energy he devoted his time 
for several months to a solution of the problem, 
and after a careful examination of all the availa- 
ble data on the Nicaragua and Panama routes, he 
became firmly convinced that the latter is by far 
the best route. 

Then he threw himself heart and soul into the 
work. 

A survey of the situation convinced him that it 
was necessary to conduct a most thorough cam- 
paign of education in the United States. The 
prejudice in favor of the Nicaragua route must be 
changed, and the advantages, engineering, finan- 
cial, and political, of the Panama route made ap- 
parent to congress and the public. 

Mr.Cromwell was in hiselement. He welcomed 
the fight. He mentally registered a vow that he 
would secure the adoption of the Panama route, 
no matter what odds might be arrayed against 
him. He would conduct a clean fight, too; there 
should be no lobby, no bribing, no underhand 
methods. From his office in New York he fired 


He sent for a committee of the Panama direc- 
tors. When the committee arrived from Paris he 
explained the situation, and met with his first op- 
position. The directors were indifferent. The~ 


He gradually Prepared to Meet Strong Opposition 


‘«Your ‘people don’t understand what we are 
doing at Panama,’’ Director General Hutin told 
him. <‘*When they realize that we have a canal 
two-fifths finished, and that we have the money 
and ability to complete it, they’1l drop the Nica- 
ragua project and be satisfied with what we have 


««But they want an American canal,’’ replied 
Mr. Cromwell, earnestly; ‘‘they will not be con- 
tent with anything else. That I am sure of.’’ 

The Frenchmen were un- 
convinced. They did not un- 
derstand American ways and 
took no pains to acquaint them- 
selves with public opinion. 
Mr. Cromwell quickly realized 
that his campaign of educa- 
tion must include his own cli- 
ents, so he determined to work 
all the harder. He prepared a 
comprehensive pamphlet fully 
illustrated and giving in detail 
the advantages of the Panama 
route. This was widely dis- 
tributed, but it was received 
with incredulity by congress- 
men and with contempt by the 
press. The latter referred to it 
as an insolent attempt of the 
French company to unload its 


discredited and abandoned 
ditch upon the United States. 
In congress its effect was to stir 
into renewed activity Senator 
John T. Morgan of Alabama, 
an uncompromising advocate 
of the Nicaragua route. 
Several pamphlets, however, 
fell upon fallow ground. Rep- 
resentatives Burton of Ohio 
and Cannon of Illinois, and the 


speaker of the house, the late 
Thomas B. Reed, read the 
pamphlet and were impressed 
by its contents. Recognizing the importance of 
such powerful allies, Mr. Cromwell left no stone 
unturned to secure their advocacy of the Pan- 


friends; ‘‘and that man, William Nelson Crom- 
well, when Secretary Hay and Minister Herran, 
of Colombia, signed their names to the treaty be- 
tween Colombia and the United States this after- 
noon, achieved one of the greatest victories: I have 
ever known In fact, he has made the Panama 
Canal possible, and that in the face of the com- 
bined opposition of congress, the press of this 
country, and his own clients.’’ 

It was a well-earned tribute. 

Several years ago, as one may recall, there was 
about as much likelihood of the United States 
government accepting the Panama route for an the first gun. 
isthmian canal as there was that the national 
capital would be moved to Spain. So far as the 
general public knew, indeed, the whole Panama 
Canal scheme was dead. In fact, very little was 
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know n of the I anama route except that it was re- felt in no great danger. 
garded by the press, and even in Washington, as 
an abandoned ditch on the isthmus which had 
cost De Lesseps and his confiding countrymen 
some two hundred million dollars, and had been 
the cause of a national scandal. 

When the Spanish-American War broke out, 
and the peerless ‘*‘Oregon’’ made her spectacular 
voyage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, the pop- 
ular demand for a ship canal across the isthmus 
brought forth the surprising intelligence that there to offer them.”’ 
were other routes besides that in Nicaragua. At 
that time, William Nelson Cromwell was general 
counsel in America for the Panama Railroad, 
which formed part of the assets 
of the New Panama CanalCom- 
pany, then really engaged in 
an attempt to finish the canal 
which | rought such over- 
whelming disaster to De Les- 
seps. 

No attempt had been made 
by this company to give pub- 
licity to its work, because it 
was engaged in a private en- 
terprise and had nothing to 
gain by advertising it in the 
United States or elsewhere. 
Its members did not fear any 
rival, and it was well under- 
stood that two canals would 
hardly pay expenses, and their 
canal was practically two-fifths 
compietec 

When however, there was a SENOR MUTIS DURAN, 
sudden and strong revival of who will probably be the first presi- 
interest in the United States in dent of the new republic of Panama, 
the subject of the isthmian Sunt ae teate ates Ra Bee Sooen 
canal, and it became apparent one of Panama's legal authorities. 
that this interest was limited He served as hit dustie of the 
entirely to the Nicaragua route, Panama, and twice served as gov- 
the French company realized poi ae a yiig, mevton 
that a very dangerous rival, in- Shortly afterward, President Marro- 
deed, had appeared upon the gui sppointed him secretary of the 
scene. \ir. Cromwell was the which te declined. He is popular 
first to recognize this peril. with the residents of the isthmus. 
He was in touch with public 
opinion, and realized that the 
interests of his clients, of the New Panama Canal 
Company, were in jeopardy. It was apparent to 
him that the United States is rich and powerful 
enough to build the Nicaragua Canal if it should 


wish to. 
A member of the New York Bar since 1876, 


during which time he had won both distinction 
and experience in several memorable cases, Mr. 
Cromwell had thoroughly equipped himself for 
just such a struggle as that which he now found 
before him. It had been an essential part of his 


business methods to make a careful study of every 


ama route. That he succeeded is proved by the 
fact that the United States Government sent the 
Isthmian Canal Commission to investigate that 
route. This was an important victory, but it was 
practically only the beginning of the struggle. 

At this time Mr. Cromwell found arrayed against 
him Senator Morgan and his powerful associates 
in the senate, Representative Hepburn and his 
equally powerful following in the house, a strongly 
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antagonistic préss, public opinion, and his own 
clients,—a pretty strong combination for one man 
to face. It was the practical opposition of his 
own clients that gave Mr. Cromwell the most 
trouble, but it was an opposition that proved a 
boomerang to the company in the end. The story 
is interesting, inasmuch as it is now made public 
for the first time. ; 

In 1900, two years after the beginning of the 
struggle between the advocates of the rival canal 
routes, it became evident to Mr. Cromwell that his 
clients would have to sell their property outright 
to the United States or see the Nicaragua Canal 
constructed. He made every effort to impress this 
conviction upon the director general of the com- 
pany, M. Hutin, but the latter would not hear of 
it. Finally M. Hutin became so incensed at Mr. 
Cromwell's persistence that he ceased to consult 
him, and the general counsel found himself ignored 
in all questions concerning the canal. This situa- 
tion caused Mr. Cromwell to do that which was 
thoroughly characteristic of him. : 


Mr. Cromwell Has always Kept well in the Background 


‘I’m in this fight to stay,’’ he said cheerfully 
to his associates, ‘‘and I’ll go ahead at my own 
expense. M. Hutin never will consent to selling 
outright, but it is the best thing not only for the 
Panama Company but for the United States as 
well.”’ 

The reason for M. Hutin’s obstinacy came ‘out 
when he was notified by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission that he must be prepared to sell all rights 
to the Panama Canal and to namea price. He 
evaded the issue as long as he could and then left 
for France without complying. It then became 
known that his one ambition in life had been to 
pass into history as the builder of the isthmian 
canal connecting the waters of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. Realizing that a sale to the United States 
would make it impossible for him to pose as the 
constructor of the canal, he refused to give his con- 
sent to any plan leading to such a disposal of the 
property. Shortly after he had left Washington, the 
directors in Paris became panic-stricken and of- 
fered their entire holdings to the United States 
Government for forty million dollars, or twenty 
million less than Mr. Cromwell probably could 
have secured if he had been permitted by M. 
Hutin to conduct all the negotiations. 

One of the most remarkable features of this 
memorable contest, which has been waged since 
1898, is the manner.in which Mr. Cromwell has 
kept himself absolutely in the background while 
acting as the real factor in the struggle. With 
the exception of those directly interested in the 
fight, very few knew that he was connected with 
it. The public at large had no knowledge of his 


.existence, and it will prove a surprise to the gen- 


eral public to learn that thé Panama side of the 
bitter struggle for the isthmian canal route has 
been conducted by practically one man, and that 
man a New York corporation lawyer. 

The fee Mr. Cromwell is to receive for his work 
in the Panama Canal case is two million dollars, 
the largest single fee ever paid for legal services. 
It is said of him, however, that he regards the vic- 
tory he has won as of far greater importance than 
the money. 


This Promoter Is a Man Who Des in Big Things 


Though the Panama enterprise is probably the 
orie that will add most to Mr. Cromwell's enduring 
fame, he has been identified with several other 
important cases. It was probably due to his sug- 
gestion that the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed. While connected with the National 
Tube Company in a legal capacity he made a gen- 
eral study of the steel situation and recognized the 
danger of serious competition by the Carnegie 
Company. Being personally acquainted with J. 
Pierpont Morgan, he suggested to him the advisa- 
bility of the National Tube Company and its asso- 
ciates purchasing the interests of the Carnegie 
Company. It was this suggestion that undoubt- 
edly gave rise to the plan of combining all the 
steel properties. When the steel corporation was 
organized, Mr. Cromwell was a member of the 
board of counsel consulted in connection with the 
various features of the professional work. 

Despite his many interests and the incessant 
demand on his time, Mr. Cromwell is accessible 
to any one desiring to see him. His private office, 
one of a large suite occupying almost an entire 
floor in the towering Atlantic Building, on Wall 
Street, is fitted up after original designs. Every- 
thing in and about the room is solid, substantial, 

[Concluded on pages 66 and 67) 
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“Lastly, why not ask just how he could make her love him again?” 


SUCCESS 


THE MAGICAL 15 TE K 


The Story of a Missive that Found Its Mark 


ROBERT 


BENDY sat on a park bench swinging his some- 

what short legs nervously: and staring with 
wide, unwinking eyes at nothing in particular, as 
is the way of small boys who are trying to prevent 
the opening of the firmament of tears. He also 
had difficulty in checking a queer quivering of his 
under lip, and there was a dry lump in his throat 
that felt as if he had swallowed a sawdust caramel 
which would not dissolve or descend. Further- 
more, he sniffed often,—jerky, hysterical sniffs. 
Even a pair of sparrows that fell to fighting on the 
grass close by failed to draw his thoughts and gaze 
from the cloudy land of trouble on which they 
were fixed. 

Benny’s attitude and visage were seen and, sad 
to say, relished by Jimmy O’Shay; for, although 
Jimmy was a close chum of the sorrowful one, he 
possessed, in common with the rest of us, that 
capacity for the enjoyment of the misfortunes of 
our neighbors which is, doubtless, an inheritance 
from those primitive days when the sudden taking 
off of a hairy hunter by a cave bear or a saber- 
toothed tiger meant a division of skins, stone axes, 
and wives among the survivors. 

Consequently, Jimmy, executing a fas seul in 
front of Benny's bench, yelled, ‘‘ Cry baby, Blub- 
ber Tub! Yah! yah! yah!’’ adding, to this insult, 
the injury of tweaked hair and ears. 

‘*Ain’t cry baby,’’ said Benny, with a convul- 
sive click in his throat and a final attempt to hold 


‘back the briny waters. 


‘Yes, y’ are, yes, y’ are,’’ hooted James, danc- 
ing violently around him. ‘‘ Look at yer eyeses! 
Yah! yah! yah!”’ 

Under the circumstances there was only one 
thing to be done, and Benny did it. He arose 
from his seat, chased and caught Jimmy, and 
smote him,—smote amid a storm of tears, —smote 
to the accompaniment of great and grateful sobs. 
Then, feeling much relieved, he bestowed a final 
thump on the snub nose of his repentant tormen- 
tor, performed a smeary toilet with the assistance 
of a drinking fountain and a grimy handkerchief, 
and, as Mr. Pepys would put it, ‘‘soto home.”’ 

Yet the little chap was less happy than, by all 


MACKAY 


the laws of his nine years of life, he ought to have 
been. The problems of existence are not for men 
and women only. They begin with the riddles of 
the nursery and the enigmas of the school. They 
are the cause of as keen aches in small curly heads 
as they are in those gray heads which are con- 
fronted with the last of the series,—that of the 
grave. Benny felt this, but did not phrase it .ex- 
actly that way. Still, in his childish fashion, he 
was trying to find a why and a wherefore for the 
many small unkindnesses that he received at the 
hands and tongue, not only of his stepfather, but 
also of his once sweet and patient mother,—his 
‘‘real’’ mother at that. Hence came his forlorn 
face and general wretchedness. 

Let it be said that the average child is blessed 
—or otherwise,—with an acute sense of what may 
be called the justice of the simplicities. A young- 
ster who plays hookey, or surreptitiously puts car- 
tridges on a car track, may howl lustily when under 
the purging application of the subsequent slipper. 
Yet the rankling is of the cuticle only. He has 
had his fun, he is paying for it as he knows he 
ought to pay, and his sense of the proprieties not 
only acquits his parent of wrongdoing, but also 
restores the latter to favor simultaneously with the 
cessation of the activity of the shingle or the 
slipper. 

The case is different, however, when he has 
been unjustly accused of breaking a window or 
attaching a can to the tail of somebody's cat. 
Then it is that he sulks and revolts. Often this 
inactive protest of his is mistaken for a silent con- 
fession of guilt. So it comes that his faith is 
shaken in the verities. His belief in the all- 
wisdom of fathers and mothers is more or less 
upset. He is apt to become a knickerbockered 
pessimist, an anarchist in embryo. He may even 
determine that, if he is to have the name, he may 
as well have the game,—which is a state of mind 
that is as bad for grown-ups as it is for growing- 
ups. 

om the other hand, there are small folks who, 
even in their small way, recognize the fact that 
two wrongs do not make a right. These suffer 
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quietly and acutely, even as Benny did. He felt 
to the full how uncalled-for was the constant fault- 
finding to which he was subjected athome. Nev- 
ertheless he persisted in well-doing, according to 
his lights, knowing the futility of protests or 
attempted explanations; often going to sleep wet- 
eyed because his mother's good-night kiss had 
been refused on the score of his alleged lapses 
from the path of rectitude. Yet Benny was by no 
means a milksop or a ‘‘mamma’s boy”’ in the 
playground’s acceptation of the latter term. He 
was just a Boy, healthy in body, normal in mind, 
with a big loving nature, and, as has been said, 
an instinct of justice that was persistently outraged 
by the unthinking unwisdom of those to whom he 
looked for vindication as against all others. 

It was not that Mrs. Kinsley meant to be un- 
kind to her child,—nor, for that matter, did Mr. 
Kinsley. In the case of the former, the mother- 
love was deadened but by no means extinguished 
by a caking of daily and domestic worriments., 
As far as the stepfather was concerned, he, too, 
was sincerely fond of Benny, but his duties as 
bookkeeper in a big grocery house, including, as 
they did, long hours with a maximum of responsi- 
bility and a minimum of salary, bit into his good 
nature like acid into steel, and cheap and hasty 
lunches did the rest, so that he reached home 
nightly with raw nerves and an overwhelming 
desire to discharge his accumulated irritation 
upon somebody, he did not quite care whom. 
Had he been less the model husband that he was 
in many respects, he would probably have relieved 
the tension at a saloon ora pool table. But Benny 
invariably, and Mrs. Kinsley occasionally, were 
the victims of his nervousness and domesticity. 

This case was but another illustration of the 
fact that the average man rarely realizes the strain 
on a woman's nerves and muscles that is inci- 
dental to the running of even a small flat on a 
small income without help of the smallest. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Kinsley did not, or there would have 
been less opening of family jars on his home- 
comings. Mrs. Kinsley’s replies on such occa- 
sions were inspired by a sense of the ingratitude 
of her husband’s remarks. Usually these tiffs, as 
far as the principals were concerned, were of brief 
duration. Nevertheless the static conditions thus 
brought into being had to be discharged some- 
how. Poor Benny was the natural ‘‘line of least 
resistance,’’ and so he caught the currents of ill- 
humor from both quarters, being charged with all 
sorts of petty and often imaginary offenses. The 
evening generally ended by his going to bed with 
a heavy heart and moist eyes, wondering why his 
real mother—of all people in the world,—should 
have ‘‘gone back on him”’ as she apparently had 
done. Forthe stepfather, the lad, in a dumb, illog- 
ical fashion, made seme sort of excuses. Not being 
his ‘‘real’’ father, Benny felt that he, Mr. Kins- 
ley, was n't supposed to act as a real father ought 
to, although that consideration didn’t moderate 
the rankling smart of the uncalled-for unkind- 
nesses done by the man to the boy. The quiet 
face of sleep, like that of death, often brings with 
it a realization of what the sleeper is to us or we 
to him. And so, not infrequently, Mrs. Kinsley, 
as she stole into her lad’s room prior to retiring, 
saw, perhaps, a glistening on his eyelashes, and 
heard him sigh heavily as he slumbered, and 
upbraided herself bitterly, feeling how unwarrant- 
edly she and her husband had exaggerated his 
childish offenses,and vowing to amend her meth- 
ods on the morrow. 

But, alack! the habit of faultfinding clings to 
us like a dry burr to a frieze coat. The morrow 
would come. So would janglings at the flat door- 
bell, wranglings with the janitor, minor troubles 
with neighbors, stoves that would n't heat, clothes 
that would n't dry, overhead children that cracked 
ceilings, underneath young women that banged 
on. protesting pianos, insistent tradesmen and 
agents and peddlers, and, finally, a dyspeptic, 
neuralgic husband who ‘‘rasped.”’ 

Then would the much-tried woman's overnight 
resolves vanish, and Benny could n’t eat, drink, 
sit, stand, move, or talk without each and all of 
his actions being greeted with wearying volleys of 
unkind criticism. 

It was nearly four o’clock when Benny neared 
home, after his encounter with Jimmy, that Satur- 
day afternoon. As he was not expected by his 
mother until half an hour later, he determined to 
call on his ancient friend and ally, Heinrich 
Schleissenberger, known affectionately and abbre- 
viatedly as ‘‘Sly.’’ ‘«Sly’’ was short,and rotund, 
having a big, bald head that domed a big, red 
face whose insistent cheerfulness was character- 
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istic of the owner. Furthermore, ‘‘Sly’’ was a 
newsdealer owning a miniature store that was 


perched on the curb at the junction of the roaring 
avenue and the quiet street on which lived the 
Kinsleys 

‘«Sly’s’’ place of business was about twice the 
size of a large dry-goods box. It was painted dark 
green, and lighted by sliding panels. At one end 
were shelves and lockers for the stock, which ex- 
haled a by no means uncertain odor of fresh print- 
ers ink. At the other end was a tiny stove that 
heate sly’? and his wares in winter, and was 
used as a cupboard for odds and ends in the 
summer. By its side was a Lilliputian cupboard 
and table wherein and whereat the proprietor 
stored and ate his meals. Midway came a clear 
space facing the outside counter, on which were 
displayed the daily newspapers and weeklies and 


mont 
‘ | Benny were fast friends. The lad 
helps he little German to make 


up | veekly newspaper bills,—a 
painful and serious task to both of 
the Benny also stood guard at 
the st it odd intervals, giving 
the proprietor a chance to collect 
aC tretch his legs, and re- 
plen scommissariat. In return, 
the youngster had the freedom of the 
plac its contents. Snuggled 
down 1 the stove, with a much- 
pictur igazine before him, out 
of sis of everybody but ‘‘Sly’’ 
above, Benny enjoyed periods of 
pea ) short, it is true, but per- 
fect while they lasted. The store 
represe! many of the things that 
his h hould have been, but was 
not including a retreat from 
those e troubles which even 
children feel. Then, too, it was in 
turn ter's log hut, the cabin of 
a pil hief, the wigwam of an In- 
diar yr, and other dwelling 
places dear to boyish imaginations. 
I ever-failing haven Benny 
steer¢ re of the welcome that he 
knew w 1 be wanting at home. 
««Sly’’ removed his pipe long enough 
to remarl Ach, mine Pennie!’’ 
and opened the little outside door 
to admit the lad. Benny snuggled 
down in usual seat by the side of 
the stove, received from the hands 
of ¢ new issue of a popular 
weekly id, ‘with a sigh of utter 
content an to look over its pic- 
tures and to slowly spell out its text. 
The being that of high-tide 
trade with ‘‘Sly,’’ there was no break 
in his « yment. 
[he proprietors of the magazine 
in question had just started a new 
dep nt known as ‘‘ Hints for the 
Home Chis department dealt with 
all k f things germane to the 
family le, from furniture polish 
to the f a summer cottage, and 
from potatoes to porcelains. At the top of the 
page half-tone illustration representing an 
idea nventional, home interior,—the father 
with the ning paper, the mother at her sewing, 
the ), the cat, the drawn curtains, and all the 
rest. But the one figure on the picture that cap- 
tured Benny's heart and eye was that of a lad 
of ab s own age, who, seated on a hassock, 
cuddle vingly against the knee of the indus- 
triou tress of the home. Benny, as he looked, 
felt again that uncomfortable caramel sticking in 


his t 
Below the illustration was a standing invitation 


to readers to write to the editor of the department 
whene they found themselves confronted by 
the difficulties incidental to a family or an estab- 
list n It was added that letters from children 
would velcomed and treated with the consid- 
eratio! orded to the screeds of their elders. 


Ben d, studied the picture again, read the 
invitation once more, and then an idea took pos- 
session of him so daring, so tremendously over- 
whelming that he felt his face burn and heard 
his imp like a steam drill on the rocks 
acre venue. Why not write to this editor, 


this wonderful being who seemed to know all 
thins Benny's thoughts dropped to a whisper, 
if thor are capable of whispering.] just like 
God? Why not ask him how it was that his 
mother had seemed to forget to be kind to him 


SUCCESS 


as she had been two birthdays ago,—before his 
second father came to live with them! Lastly, 
why not ask just how he, Benny, could make her 
love him again, and kiss him good night, and let 
him tell her his small troubles and let him share 
with her his small joys as the old mamma of the 
happy time beyond and behind the two birthdays 
had always done? Benny felt that such a letter 
was beyond the bounds of the possibilities, almost. 
But the need of his life was strong upon him, and, 
after much cogitation, he determined to yield to 
his inspiration, 

How ‘‘Sly,’’ after being sworn to secrecy, sup- 
plied the needed stationery, snuffing suspiciously, 
not forgetting the stamp, and how, as he watched 
Benny in the agonies of composition, he kept 
muttering, ‘‘ Mine poor little Pennie! Mine poor 
little poy!’’ and how the fateful missive was at 
length finished, sealed, and mailed, need not be 
told in'detail. But it must be regretfully chron- 





“He felt that uncomfortable caramel in his throat” 


icled that Benny, on nearing home, found that 
he had outstayed his leave by half an hour or 
more, and was in consequence the recipient of a 
severer nagging than usual, and that, once more, 
Mrs. Kinsley, after assuring him that he was one 
of the most trying boys ever born, sent him with- 
out a good-night kiss to his small dark hall 
bedroom. : 

Benny did not sleep well that night. He felt 
as if that wretched sawdust caramel was still in 
his throat and his head ached woefully. His 
dreams, too, were unpleasant, and he was con- 
sumed with a thirst that he would fain have 
quenched at the kitchen faucet were it not that 
he was afraid of waking his parents and of the 
reproaches which he knew would follow. The 
next morning, his temples burned and buzzed, 
and he had a good deal of difficulty in swallowing 
his breakfast. During Sunday School, he was 
attacked by deadly nausea, but fought it off, fear- 
ing the whipping that he would catch should he 
leave the class before the end of the lesson. 

That night he mustered up courage enough to 
tell his mother that he felt sick. Mrs. Kinsley 
happened to be pondering on the Monday’s 
washing, a weekly event that always tried her 
temper and physique. So she answered him 
shortly, bidding him remember that disobedient 
boys, who play about in the sun when they ought 
to be at home as ordered by their parents, are 
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likely to suffer the punishment of Heaven. Thus 
do even mothers sow the germs of skepticism, or 
worse. 

When, the next morning, Benny was called to 
fetch the bread and the milk from the basement, 
he did not reply. Mrs. Kinsley, with an aching 
remorse clutching at her heart and the flood of a 
mother’s love overflowing the dam of petty selfish- 
ness, found him tossing in a fevered delirium,,. in 
which ‘‘Sly,’’ Jimmy, the editor, and herself were 
mingled in piteous confusion. 

‘« Threatened with diphtheria,’’ said the doctor. 
‘««The lad will want careful watching and nursing 
while we see how this develops. It’s a good thing 
that he’s in his mother’s hands.’’ He said this 
with a smile that was worse than a reproach to 
Mrs. Kinsley. ‘‘It’s a pity,’’ added the man of 
medicine, ‘‘that I was not called in earlier. Has 
he complained of feeling ill ?’’ 

The mother nodded. She could not speak. 

«« Usual thing, I suppose,’’ said the 
- doctor, somewhat gruffly. ‘‘ People, 
somehow or other, won't believe 
that children can get sick until—’’ 
‘«Well?’’ gasped Mrs. Kinsley. 
—‘‘Until they are compelled to 
acknowledge that a doctor’s wanted, 
—as inthe case of your boy. Great 
mistake!’’ 
* * * * * * 


In the meantime, the editor of the 
‘« Hints for the Home,’’ with a smile 
that was n’t quite a smile, was read- 
ing Benny's letter. Now, this same 
editor was a woman who had borne 
and lostchildren. Very white-haired 
and kindly-eyed was she, with long 
lines on her forehead and a droop 
at the lip-corners that told of expe- 
rience bought by the sorrows of 
motherhood. And so, because she 
was that which she was, she knew 
forthwith that the letter was genu- 
ine. Furthermore, she realized to 
the full the -heartburnings of its 
small author, and she made a pretty 
close guess at the maternal person- 
ality of Mrs. Kinsley. A woman's 
intuition, when linked to an editorial 
training, can accomplish marvels of 
divination. 

This was Benny's letter :-— 


MR. EDITOR,— 

Dear Sir: 

[Benny had got thus much from the 
other communications in the oneness | 
hav a muther as i like verry mush and she 
luv me verry mush befor to berthdays ago 
wenshe got me anuther farther for my 
reel farther is ded i sumtims think she do 
note luv me animor now but i want her 
to for other boyes muthers luv them and 
kis them god nite like mi muther usted to 
do to me but she don verry offin now and 
i get jawin froom her and my other farther 
also i try not to get thim and i dont want 
her to not bee as she was wunst. Plese, 
Mr. Editor, respeckful oblige bi telin me 
how to get her to like me agen an say 
kis me good nite benny sam as she us 
to to birthdays go. 

Most Respectfilly yours, Mr. BENNY WATTS, 
car of Mr. Kinsley, hees my sekun farther, 

No. —, —th St. 


[The superscription was also copied from other com- § 


munications. 

And so the editor, not without dabbing her eyes 
once or twice during the writing, dropped a per- 
sonal letter to Benjamin Watts, which was in direct 
violation of the rules and regulations of the 
‘«Hints,”’ inasmuch as it was specially stated that 
all communications of correspondents would be 
replied to in cold type. 

Benny was somewhat better on Tuesday morn- 
ing, but the fever was still in his veins and his 
brain was by no means clear. However, the 
diphtheritic symptoms had been checked, or, at 
least, had not developed further, yet there was 
every indication that the child would have to be 
very sick indeed before he could be better. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Kinsley hung over him constantly, 
realizing to the full just what he was to her and 
realizing also what she had failed to be to him. 

‘« If he was older,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I should 
say that he was suffering from some unpleasant 
mental impression or shock, There is a very 
puzzling end to his case. Has he been treated 
unkindly by anyone ?”’ 

Mrs. Kinsley shook her head negatively, a!- 
though she knew that she was giving a false 
impression. 

There came a ring at the doorbell, followed by 
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the shrill insistence of a postman’s whistle. Mrs. 
Kinsley did not leave Benny's bedside, however, 
and presently there came a tap at the hall door. 
There stood a kindly old Irish woman who occu- 
pied rooms in the same building. 

“A letter for ye bhoy, missus,’’ said she; ‘I 
thought ye’d hate to be afther lavin’ him, so I 
brought it to yez. Sure, I hope Binny is betther?’’ 

‘« About the same.”’ 

«* Ah, will, be th’ blissin’ of the saints an’ th’ 
help of th’ doctor, he’ll come around all right, 
all right, so he will.”’ F 

Mrs. Kinsley eyed the envelope curiously. It 
was addressed to Master Benjamin Watts and bore 
on its upper left-hand corner the name of a well- 
known magazine. Evidently it was not for her 
husband. ‘Watts was the name of Benny's father, 
but even then— 

She returned to her boy’s room, opened the 
letter, and read :— 


My dear Benny:—I have received your letter in which 
you say that you are afraid that your mother does not love 
you as she did before she gave you a new father,—about 
two birthdays ago. You also ask me how you can get back 
her love and her good-night kisses that you seem to miss 
so sadly. Now, I am sure, my dear boy, that, if she knew 
how you feel about it, she would be just the same to you 
that she always was. Sometimes even the best of mothers 
forgets to give her children the love and little attentions 
that are so necessary to boys and girls. This is because 
some mothers forget that their first duty in life is to make 
their children happy, and that all other duties of the home 
should be secondary to this, the greatest. If you do not 
quite understand what I mean, show this letter to your 
mother, and she will catch my meaning, I think. Tell her 
from me, too, that I also have repressed good-night kisses 
to little lips that I can never kiss again, and that the remem- 
brauce of my so doing is bitterer than the loss of those lips 
themselves. I know by your letter that you must be a 
good boy at heart, and, in nearly all cases, good boys 
have good mothers. Because of this I know, too, that she 
loves you as she always did. Tell her so from me and 
write me again. Your loving friend, 

THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Kinsley sat white and still for some min- 
utes. Then a realization of what the sensitive 
child had suffered through the nervous selfishness 
of herself and her husband overwhelmed her. 
««Tf,’’ she moaned, ‘‘ Benny—should,—if I never 
kissed him good night again, —I—”’ 

She flung herself on her knees by her boy’s bed 
in an agony of tears. 

*««What’s the matter,—mother dear?’’ asked 
a small, shaky voice, presently. 

Mrs. Kinsley looked up. Benny, still flushed, 
but in his right mind, and with beads of promising 
perspiration taking the place of the dry heat of 
his forehead, was eyeing her wistfully. 

‘Nothing, dear,’’ she replied, putting her arm 
beneath his neck tenderly, ‘‘except that mother’s 
always going to kiss you good night in the future, 
and we’re always and always going to be as we 
were two birthdays ago.’”’ 

Benny sighed contentedly. 

‘‘I’m_ glad,’ said the little moonbeam of a 
boy, ‘‘and now I’m going to sleep.”’ 


Mark Twain's Mother’s Story of His Youth 


IDA HINMAN 


THE mother of Samuel L. Clemens (‘‘ Mark Twain,’’) 
spent the last days of her life in Keokuk, Iowa, at 
the home of another son, Orrin Clemens, and his wife. 
They lived in a plain, comfortable-looking house in one 
of the best residential sections of the city. Samuel's 
brother made no attempt at a literary career. He was 
a quiet country lawyer, highly respected in the com- 
munity. He lived in Keokuk till his death, which 
occurred a number of years after that of his mother. 
Mrs. Clemens, the mother, was a very small woman. 

At the time I knew her she was over seventy years of 
age, bright and active for her years, and a great talker. 
Samuel must have inherited his flow of language from her. 

We were neighbors, and I loved to visit her and hear 
her talk in her quaint, old-fashioned way. She was very 
fond of talking about her brilliant and celebrated son, and 
relating stories of his early youth. The father of her boys 
had died when they were small, leaving her with but little 
of this world’s goods, and she felt the responsibility of 
their education keenly. Samuel was the most mischievous 
of all her children, and caused her great anxiety. 

I used to say to her, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Clemens, please tell 
me about your son Samuel, when he was a boy,”’ and she 
would comply with evident pleasure. 

‘‘Samuel was a very bad little boy, and gave me more 
trouble than all the rest of the children. I had a hard 
time to keep him in school. He loved to play and have a 
good time, and would run away from his school. One 
day I tried to whip him, but he ran around a tree. I 
chased him round and round the tree with a stick in my 
hand, but couldn't catch him. He says he is going to 
pay me for all the trouble he caused me,—but | think it 
will keep him pretty busy.”’ 

‘But he is good to you,”’ I said. 

‘*Oh, yes; he is very good to me. He says that I shall 
have everything I want.” 

The incident of her trying to make Samuel go to school 
and chasing him round the tree lingered in the little 
mother's memory after many of the other events of her 
life had faded away. 


SUCCESS. 
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"Lek GS 


AT THE CRACK 
OF THE DOOR” 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


WHEN I hanker for solidest comfort, 
An’ supper ’s all et an’ away, 
Then I feel that I’m due for a lay-off 
To round out an’ finish the day. 
I Gil up my pipe at the mantel, 
Tip down on the hearth-rug a chair, 
An’ lay there an’ look at the fire,— 
Such comfort,—wal, now, I declare! 


The wind comes a-whoo to the winder, 
The snow goes a-whish on the glass, 
There's whummle an’ growl in the chimney 

But there isn't no op'nin’ to pass. 
For I pile up the wood on the irons 
When Winter pokes down in that place, 
An’ up he goes, screamin’ an’ howlin’, 
With my fire-hounds at him, full chase. 








“Mother sits flashing her needles" 


Then I hear him a-dancin’ an’ roarin’ 
"Way out in the gorm an’ the night, 

As though he was rollin’ m snowdrifts 
To comfort the smart of the bite. 

Then mother sits flashin’ her needles, 
Knittin’ an Afrigan fringe, 

An’ I have some fun with old Winter, 


I love to lay smokin’ an’ thinkin’ 

He's racin’ around in the storm,— 
The only one out in the darkness, 

The res of us indoors an’ warm. 
The cattle are snug in the tie-up, 

The sheep cuddle under the mow, 
The dog's sound asleep by the chimney, 

An’ its reét-time for all of us now. 
So, rattle an’ bang, Granther Winter, 

You're beaten behind and before ; 
The fire is guardin’ the chimney, 

An’ the rug’s at the crack o° the door. 


As I lie on my back by the fire, 
I figger what ‘s down in each bin: 
An archway piled up with potatoes, 
All chinked and all crannied in. 
There’s bins full o° Baldwins an’ Greenin’s, 
Nodheads an’ Northeren Spies, 











“* Such comfort,—wal, now, I declare!” 


With the blushes an’ scents an’ the savors 
They Stole from the sun an’ the skies. 


The squashes are snoutin’ the punkins, 
An’ turnips an’ beets in among; 
They'd sing you a song o° the harvest, 
If the critters had ary a tongue. 
Yet, Standin’ down there in the suller, 
A-sniffin’ an’ snufin’ away, 

I reckon you'd get at the meanin’ 
Of all that they wanted to say. 


They didn’t come up to a whistle, 

There's callous-marks here on my palms, 
That tell all the story how ssullers 

Are stocked from these rocky old farms. 
But I’m never begretchin’ the gruntin’s, 

I've forgot all the back-srainin’s now, 
When | think of the good things below, there, 

An’ what's in the barn on the mow. 


All kinds of ways for a livin’, 
Ail kinds 0” folks for a world! 
Sometimes the sticks easy splittin’, 
Sometimes it comes to us knurled. 
There's this much to say for us farmers : 
What's earnt we can eat with good grace; 
When Nature pays over our wages, 
We Sand with her, right face to face. 


An’ here on the floor, by the fire, 

I’ve thankfulness “stead of a whine; 
There ’s not very much in my suller, 

But all of it’s honestly mine. 
It hasn't been filched from a widder, 

*T ain't swappin’s from Peter to Paul; 
It’s investments with Nature for banker, 

With interes reckoned by Sprawl. 


Hold off, then, you thief, Granther Winter, 
The touch of your hand on my Store! 
The fire Sands guard in the chimney, 
An’ the rug’s at the crack of the door. 


“When Nature pays over our wages” 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The makers and editors of the great daily newspapers of America, their power 


But mightie@t of the mighty means 
On which the arm of Progress leans, 

Man's noble& mission to advance, 

His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 
His rights enforce, his wrongs redress,— 
Mightie&@ of mighty is the press. 

Dr. BowRInG 





as molders of opinion, and their masterly influence in upbuilding commonwealths 
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D™.¥ou ever stop to think what it would mean 

if the newspaper plants of the country 
should suddenly cease to exist ?—if your favorite 
paper should o¢ appear with the morning rolls? 
—if the noon hour should come without its ‘‘six 
o'clock edition’ of the afternoon paper ?—if you 
did not have the solace of your evening sheet as 
you rode homeward ?—if the quiet of the night 


were not periodically broken with the frenzied cries of the ‘‘extra’’ venders ? 

There is another thought, probably far more important. Do you 
know what it would mean if the great congregation of editors should use its 
power for evil instead of for the good of the community and for the benefit of 
mankind ? 

Julian Ralph said: ‘* The power of the editor of a newspaper of 
national importance is such that it can be exerted upon a government and 
upon the policy and laws of a people, and vastly more direct and palpable 
is the less public weight of a country editor.’’ 


The Public at Large Has Commissioned Editors to Do Its Preliminary Thinking 


‘*T once knew a country editor,’’ continued he, ‘‘who was obeyed 


when he said ‘this bridge must be repaired,’ ‘that theatrical show must 
not be given here,’ ‘the gamblers who meet in such and such a place must 
be driven out of town,’ or ‘this man must be elected and the other de- 
feated.’ Without risking capital or limb or life, in the course of an easy, 
honorable existence, in which he enjoyed leisure to become a scholar or 
whatsoever else he pleased, this man ruled a community and ruled it for its 
good.”’ 

Incidents without end could be cited to prove what every one knows, 
that we are committed practically body and soul to the care of that little 
army of newspaper workers who, seated at ink-stained desks in dingy offices, 
direct our destinies and control our meed of happiness and our sorrows. 
’T is a strange thread in our woof of everyday life, this Fourth Estate. We 
solemnly elect presidents to guide our government, and governors to look 
after the welfare of our individual states, and mayors to manage our munici- 
palities, and officials without end to enforce our laws; yet, behold! all these 
are but vassals in the entourage of the mighty and omnipotent press. 

It does the same thing every day, in cities and in towns and on 
the farm. It works twenty-four hours each day and three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. Its influence is not limited to the few who gov- 
ern or the few who advise those who govern. There is not an individual 
who can read and write who is not influenced in some measure by the 
printed words that flow from the presses of the country. 

In preparing this article for Success, I had occasion to study the biogra- 
phies of almost half a hundred newspaper editors. I was in search of what 
proved to be a very elusive germ, the microbe of success. I wanted to be 
able to tell the host of readers of this magazine just what principle of per- 
sonality or business blazed the narrow road from the reportorial notebook to 
the editorial chair. 

I thought I had discovered it when I looked into a sketch of the career 
of Frank Brett Noyes, the editor and publisher of the Chicago ‘‘ Record- 
Herald,’’ a prosperous and influential paper. This is what I read:— 


\t seventeen, Frank Noyes was in the preparatory department 
f ¢ bia University. But the smell of the print-shop was in his 
nostrils, and the love of newspaper-making in his blood. So he 
‘ father (Crosby S. Noyes, one of the owners of the Wash- 
Star,’’) an earnest, boyish appeal for permission to leave 
i go to work in the ‘‘Star’’ office. Crosby Noyes, the 
knew how it was himself; he understood, and he was sym- 
rhe result was that the future great editor left his studies 
behind the counter in the ‘‘ Star”’ office, where he sold 
newsboys, received advertisements, counted out papers, 
verything else that came to his hand to do. 
ily he mastered all the details of the office, and, about 
e reached his majority, was made business manager of 
the youngest manager, beyond doubt, of an important 
r in the United States. He was a good one, too, and 
direction the business of the ‘‘Star’’ grew by leaps and 
By 1893 he was prominent among the journalists who 
effected a reorganization of the Associated Press, and in 1900 he 
W ected president of the organization, an honor highly appre- 
ciated the profession. One year later he was invited to go to 
C 1s business manager of the ‘‘ Record-Herald,”’ and in 1902 
he became its editor and publisher. 


It was not 
young man wl 


it all surprising to me when I read further on that this 
» had the newspaper-making virus in his blood at seventeen 


had become highly prosperous in his profession at forty years of age, and I 
felt satisfied that | had finally discovered what wins success in journalism. 
This belief was heightened when I picked up the biography of Colonel 
Charles H. Taylor, editor and manager of the Boston ‘«Globe.’’ 

Here is a man who could not keep away from the atmosphere of the 






[Half-tone reproductions of the photographs of lead- 
ing American editors and publishers will be found in 
the “Success Portfolio” of this issue, pages 39 to 42] 


newspaper office. A printer's boy at eighteen, 
he then got his first taste of the life he was to 
lead. Later he went to work on the Boston 
‘«Evening Traveler,’’ and on this paper, it is 
said, ‘‘he received ample gratification of his 
love of toil by serving in the composing room 
in the morning, in the press room later in the 
day, in the mailing room next, and by taking 
the papers to the railway stations afterwards in a wheelbarrow, besides 
putting in four nights a week for full measure.”’ 

Surely this was not a very attractive beginning, but the work did not 
daunt this boy. He kept at it until the Civil War broke out, when he 
enlisted, serving until he was incapacitated by a bullet wound during the 
attack on Port Hudson. He then returned home and to the ‘‘Traveler’’ 
office, where he became enrolled as a journeyman printer. He was not 
satisfied with the opportunities presented in the mechanical department, 
but went about seeking a chance to obtain reportorial work. 

It is good to read that this stripling, hardly out of his teens, met his 
chance halfway. During his dinner hour he would visit the Charlestown 
police court, as he was returning to his home from his office, and gratui- 
tously supply the paper with the news items which he found. In this way 
he was unconsciously illustrating this advice, which in after years he has 
pressed home upon the young men within his influence :— 


Whatever your position in life may be, whether in.an office, 
factory, store, or workshop, under any and all circumstances, do a 
little more than is expected of you, and you will not be overlooked, 
be the establishment large or small. 


Isn’t that fine advice? I feel like digressing here and pointing out to 
you the splendid turn you would be doing yourself if you should paste it 
in your hat to be read morning, noon, and night. If you knew Colonel 
Charles H. Taylor,—that kindly, upright, noble man and loyal friend, — 
you could see in his career the living proof of its value. 

When I read on in his biography and learned how he went back 
again and again to a journalistic career, how he declined far more lucrative 
positions, and how he finally fought one of the most remarkable battles 
with adversity and discouragement known to the profession, bringing from 
the fray a successful newspaper which had long been moribund, I said 
again, ‘‘Here is the microbe. Journalists, like poets, must be born to 
the task.’’ 


Chester S. Lord Has Made the “Sun” a Popular University of the Profession 


What a help I found in my belief in the career of Chester S. Lord, 
managing editor of the New York ‘‘Sun!’’ Here is aman who occupies the 
enviable position of editor of what is familiarly known as ‘‘ the newspaper 
man’s newspaper.’’ The ‘‘Sun’’ is not only a daily for the masses, but 
also a school,—in fact, ¢ke school for newspaper men in this country. It 
was said, the other day, ‘‘If a man has once held a position on the ‘Sun’ 
and come within the pleasant right to title of ‘one of the ‘‘Sun’s’’ bright 
young men,’ it is always a subtle hall-mark, a sort of countersign that will 
get him the right of way. He may grow old and write himself out, but, if 
he sends up his card and this countersign, he will get a hearing.’’ 

The leading spirit in this university of the profession must be a great 
editor, and he must have had the editorial instinct born in him. Let us 
see. Chester Lord was only twenty-two when he first joined the ««Sun’s”’ 
staff; but, mark you, at that early age he had had three years of experience 
on country papers. They were years of hard work for small pay, but he 
regarded them only as a stepping-stone or two in his chosen career. He 
does not regret the time he devoted to this preliminary work. In fact, he 
says: ‘‘I think it is an excellent thing for an ambitious young newspaper 
man to work for two or three years on a daily newspaper in a small city. 
Three or four men write the entire paper, and the youngest gets a chance 
to try his hand at editorials, city news, book reviews, horse races, and all 
the other things that help to make up a newspaper. He has to revise 
the correspondence from the country towns, edit the telegraphic reports, 
write headings, puffs, and obituaries, and in that way he learns the details 
of the business and gets an experience that he can not find in cities, 
where the great newspaper staffs are divided up into departments, and 
where the men of each department.do not know what the men of the other 
departments are doing. There are one or two drawbacks, such as. the lack 
of proper criticism, and the possibility of acquiring careless habits, but 1 

am glad that I had the experience in a small office and learned the details 
of the business of a small newspaper, for this helped me greatly in my 
later work.”’ 

Chester Lord did not suffer from a lack of proper criticism, nor did he 
acquire careless habits. Some young men might have been affected, but 
young Lord went on and up. He had the newspaper virus in his veins, and 
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he could n’t do anything else. For twenty-four years he has held the 
reins of an organ whose editoral voice is an influencing factor he 
country over. No matter what your politics, or the color of your prej- 
udices, you must confess the greatness of the New York ‘‘Sun.’’ Yet 
the «‘Sun’’ could not be great in the hands of a less capable man: 
Does his career teach the theory of success I had formed ? 

I sought further proof. There is Adolph S. Ochs. He isa man 
worth millions. He began his business career selling newspapers. 
If ever a man battled with almost insurmountable obstacles to gain 
his ambition, Adolph Ochs did. It is inspiring simply to read of 
his early struggles with adversity. A newsboy on the streets in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, at eleven,—selling newspapers, mind you, to pay his 
way through a business college,—and a printer's devil at fifteen, this 
lad felt himself predestined to become a great newspaper proprietor. 
He worked and slaved and schemed with that end in view. 


He Is a Power To-day; He Was a Barefooted Newsboy a Few Years ago 


He went up the ladder step by step, tried his fortunes here and 
his fortunes there, experimenting with that paper and this until finally 
he managed to secure control of the Chattanooga ‘‘Times.’’ This 
was in 1878, and just eight years after he had started in life as a news- 
boy. A newspaper proprietor at twenty years of age! It reads like 
a romance, doesn’t it? It is a romance, but a true one, of successful 
ambition. From this time on Adolph Ochs trod the sunny road of 
prosperity. He was daring, clear-headed, resourceful, and possessed 
of a purpose that never faltered. In 1896 he came to New York to 
take charge of the ‘‘ Times,’’ and faced a proposition that would have 
made most men tremble. He agreed to increase the circulation of the 
paper to a certain figure inside of a certain time, and, provided he 
succeeded, he was to receive fifty-one percent. of the capital stock. 
Mr. Ochs did succeed. The paper was badly run down, it was in the 
hands of a receiver, and its circulation did not exceed twenty thousand 
copies. It sold reluctantly at three cents, but Adolph Ochs took a 
Napoleonic risk and placed it on the streets at a penny. The cir- 
culation went up with a throb. To-day the edition is at the full 
capacity of the presses. 

He now owns and controls the New York ‘‘Times,’’ the com- 
bined Philadelphia «‘ Ledger and Times,’’ and some southern news- 
paper properties. He is a power in the newspaper world in 1904,— 
but not very many years ago he was a barefooted newsboy. His career reeks 
of printer's ink, and his destiny is linked with the printing press. But 
does‘ his triumphant march teach the theory of success I had formed ? 

His career is paralleled in part by those of many others. St. Clair 
McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle,’’ rose from practically nothing 
to an honored position in the profession. J. A. Wheelock, editor of the 
«« Pioneer Press,’’ of St. Paul, Minnesota, fought his way to fame and com- 
petency. Herman Ridder, the well-known editor of the New York ‘« Staats- 
Zeitung,’’ created a newspaper published in an alien tongue, and made it 
one of the metropolitan pillars of journalism. Whitelaw Reid—but every- 
body knows what he did with the means at his command, and how he has 
been honored by an admiring constituency. 

What of Joseph Pulitzer? What of this foreign-born American who 
fought for his adopted country almost before he could speak its language, and 
then fought his way into the proprietorship of a well-known St. Louis paper 
—in fact, two of them,—before he was thirty-two? When he first came to 
America, he stayed at a hotel ori the present site of the Pulitzer Building, 
New York City,—the home of the ‘*World.’’ Mr. Pulitzer, so the story 
goes, was too poor to pay his bill and was ejected. Shaking his finger at 
the proprietor, he said, ‘‘I will own this property some day.”’ 

What of Page M. Baker, editor and proprietor of the New Orleans 
‘« Times-Democrat ?’’ What of this successful newspaper man who, reared in 
the luxury of a wealthy southern home, went to work at seventeen because 
of reverses, and, after a bitter fight with adverse fortune, became a managing 
editor at twenty-six ? 

What of Harvey W. Scott, of the Portland «‘ Oregonian ?’’ The story 
of his efforts to obtain an education forms a bright page in the book ot 
human endeavor. He literally hewed his way to knowledge with the ax of 
a western pathfinder. After working as a farm boy, disputing with nature 
the right to the wilderness, he won the honor of being the first graduate 
from the Pacific University. After he was offered a position as an editorial 
writer, at twenty-seven, on the Portland ‘‘Oregonian,’’ he persevered until he 
became one of the proprietors of the paper. To-day he is one of the strongest, 
most rugged in honesty, and best-known men in the Northwest. Heisa 
determined, vigorous journalist who has made as many enemies as friends, 
—but his enemies all respect him. 


Beriah Wilkins quickly Became Powerful in the National Graveyard of Newspapers 


Similar praise can be given such men as M. H. De Young, of the San 
Francisco ‘‘Chronicle;’’ Richard L. Metcalfe, of the Omaha ‘‘ World- 
Herald;’’ William R. Nelson, of the Kansas City ‘‘Star;’’ W. E. Quinby, 
of the Detroit ‘‘Free Press;’’ Richard S. Howland, of. the Providence 
‘«Journal;’’ E. H. Clement, of the Boston ‘‘Transcript;’’ Samuel Bowles, 
of the Springfield «‘Republican;’’ John Temple’ Graves, of the Atlanta 
‘«News,’’ and Alden J. Blethen, of the Seattle «‘ Times.’’ Under some- 
what different conditions and amid other environments they won their way 
to high rank in their profession. I haven't the space for their life-stories. 

It was at this point that, fully satisfied that success in journalism is 
the result of a strong inspiration for the work developed in 
early youth, I came upon the biography of the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Washington <«‘ Post.’"” You know what this 
paper is, and just how important a place it occupies in the 
newspaper world. Besides being one of the greatest papers 
in the United States, it is probably more widely known in 
Europe to-day than any other paper published on this side of 
the Atlantic. In 1889 it was a failure. The reputation of the 
national capital as a newspaper graveyard was well sustained 
by its approaching demise. After the death of Frank Hatton, 
its gifted but unfortunate proprietor, the ‘‘ Post’’ rapidly lost 
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its feeble circulation,—and then Beriah Wilkins, forty-three years of 
age, and with no more knowledge of the newspaper business than a 
Digger Indian, bought it. 

That was in 1889. Mr. Wilkins was like a strange cat in a gar- 
ret, but he had ideas and a wonderful talent for business. Under his 
wise and far-sighted management the ‘‘ Post’s’’ circulation grew phe- 
nomenally. He made ita clean, unbiased, independent sheet, with a 
special regard for news of congress, and he speedily built up his for- 
tune. No virus of newspaper-making was in his blood, no editorial 
achievements in his callow youth, no longing for the odor of printer’s 
ink, no inheritance of journalistic talent, yet he won success as an 
editor and publisher. What had become of my theory? 

As a last resort I took to statistics. Surely a keen analysis of the 
editorial personalities would give some trace. This was the result: of 
thirty-three representative newspaper editors, three, James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York ‘‘ Herald,’’ William R. Hearst, of the New 
York ‘‘American’’ and ‘‘ Evening Journal,’’ and John R. McLean, 
of the Cincinnati ‘‘Enquirer,’’ practically inherited their papers. 
James Gordon Bennett was left a splendid newspaper property, but 
he has crowned the edifice with a monument of personal achieve- 
ment. His right to the title of a great editor can not be disputed. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, chief editorial writer of the New York 
«Evening Post,’’ was not a novice when he succeeded his father. 
The workings of the ‘‘ Evening Post’’ are to him as an open book. 
It is still too soon to say just what he will do with the paper, but there 
is little doubt that he will carry out the best traditions of his predeces- 
sors. Not long ago the ‘‘ Evening Post’’ celebrated its centennial. It 
was an important and weighty sheet one hundred years ago,— it is 
an important and weighty sheet to-day. Although its circulation is 
small, as circulations run to-day, every reader is a man of some affairs, 
and its advertising columns are evincive of prosperity. While Mr. 
Villard is the leading member of the ‘‘Post’s’’ staff of vigorous 
writers, Rollo Ogden is the editor-in-chief and proprietor. 


“Don't Be a Tag on a Money-bag,” Was the Advice Given to William R. Hearst 


William Randolph Hearst is an anomaly in journalism. His 
enemies say that his success is accidental. You can not speak of him 
without treating of the so-called yellow journalism, but you must also 
acknowledge that he has done some remarkable things. It does seem 

strange that this shy, retiring, and really modest young man should have 
created such newspapers as the New York ‘‘American’’ and ‘Evening 
Journal,’’ the Chicago ‘‘American,’’ and the rejuvenated San Francisco 
«« Examiner.” 

It is interesting to note just how he ventured into journalism. It can 
not be said that he was born an editor, nor that he showed any remarkable 
aptitude ‘at the beginning, but it must be confessed that he has rattled some 
exceedingly dry bones in the newspaper world since he first took charge of 
the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner.’’ It is known, of course, that this paper 
was formerly the political organ of the late Senator George Hearst, the 
father of the present owner. Like all other political organs it was expen- 
sive, but it was maintained against the advice of the late senator’s friends. 
In 1883, William R. Hearst, then a Harvard student, returned to San Fran- 
cisco on a vacation. He found Charles Dexter Cleveland in charge of the 
‘«Examiner.’’ Doctor Cleveland, in describing his meeting with the young 
man, says:— 

I took him through the ‘‘ Examiner ‘’building, carefully in- 
specting every department. When we returned to the office of the 
editor-in-chief, I said: ‘* William, I shall not remain with this paper 
much longer. When I leave, you take my place. Let all your 
studies in the future have reference to your preparation for the po- 
sition of a conductor of a great newspaper. Study history, litera- 
ture, politics, statesmanship, democracy, ang at the same time 
ground yourself well in the fundamental principles of all the 
sciences. It seems now that you will not be a pauper, and about 
the most insignificant place a man can occupy is to be a tag ona 
money-bag. ‘Take charge of this paper. Put your whole strength 
into it. Make it the greatest newspaper in the world. Stay with 
the people. Study their interest, know wherein it consists, and 
never swerve from it. 

‘* Give all the news without prejudice. and see that your paper 
is a daily panorama of the events of the world. As the conductor 
of a great newspaper your usefulness, importance, and eminence 
in the affections of the people will be bounded only by your energy, 
patriotism, enterprise, fidelity, knowledge, and ability.” __ ; 

Modest, unostentatious, quiet, shy like his father, during this 
whole interview of several hours, I remember only his saying, at 
the close of our conversation, in a subdued, thoughtful tone: 
‘*Well, I like the business; I think I'll become a newspaper man.”’ 


In the light of twenty years’ knowledge of Mr. Hearst and his news- 
papers, this inculcation of journalistic first principles is pot without inter- 
est. Perhaps he has followed Doctor Cleveland’s advice more faithfully 
than we imagine. Itis to be hoped that, with his increasing influence,—this 
young man is a member of congress, owns three great dailies, and is about 
to launch two more,—William Randolph Hearst will work more for the 
good of the people than for the financial value of his enterprises. It can 
not be said that his success in journalism is due to the fact that his father 
left him a newspaper, but rather that he owes it to a native shrewdness, and, 
also, to the fact that he has not been reluctant to spend his money in build- 
ing up his newspaper property. Really the same thing can be said of the 
other three men who became newspaper proprietors by right of birth. 

In following the statistical idea I found that, of the thirty-three consid- 
ered, thiiteen proprietors had risen practically from nothing, 
four (editors only,) had won success from a small beginning, 
five (editors only,) had began with the advantage of a good 
education and some wealth, seven (proprietors,) had started 
with both education and money, and one, Beriah Wilkins, 
of the Washington ‘Post,’ had entered the arena some- 
what advanced in years and entirely without experience. 

Of those who started with fair prospects in life and a 
thorough education, Arthur Brisbane, of the New York 
‘«Evening Journal,’’ and William R. Hearst's right-hand 

[Concluded on pages 51 and $2] 
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“The lines on Father Lauth’s face settled deeper. He folded his arms and waited” 


THE 


DUKE OF CAMERON 


AVENUE, 


or, the Settlement Fight in “The Seventh” 
HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


[Author of "The Banker and the Bear" and 


Syno pers of - che 





[At a saad meeting of the Carter Hall - Association, an 
organiz n founded upon altruistic and sociological principles, 
for im 1p ving the condition of the people of the seventh ward, 
Douglas Ramsay, warden of the society, boldly demands an ap- 

ropriation of two thousand dollars, “to tip Al. Gollans out of 
is chait : Alderman Albert Gollans rules the seventh ward, 
levying tribute and granting protection for his own aggrandize- 
ment. The newspapers dub him “‘ The duke of Cameron Avenue.” 
After an earnest appeal to the association, Ramsay succeeds in 
getting the appropriation. He confers with James Haversham, 
the inty physician, and Democratic boss of the ward, to per- 
CHAPTER V. 
N Iss COLERIDGE answered the note she received 


from Ramsay the morning after the annual 
meeting by moving out to Carter Hall, bag and 
baggage, the very next day. It had been arranged 
that she was to share Mrs. Patton’s apartment, 


which was in the new building on the east side 
of the quadrangle and accommodated two very 
easily. She found herself quite at home almost 
at once, and in a week she had slipped into the 
harness and was doing as big a day’s work as 
anybody ought to do. 

By no means the least of Anne Coleridge’s 
charms was a knack for doing things easily, 
without commotion; and she not only had it, but 
she also knew she had it, and that it was—well, 
that people liked things done that way. She was 
on her mettle when she went out to Carter Hall, 
and so gracefully and quietly did she launch her- 
self into the routine of residence there that few 
people noticed, even, how easily she did it. They 


simply took her for granted. 

Ramsay was off lecturing somewhere the day 
she arrived, but the next evening, when he sat down 
at the head of the long table, he noticed that in 
some subtle way or other she seemed completely 
to belong there. It was a recreation to see the 
way she had dressed for dinner. 

She had, of course, often visited at the Hall, 
but not until she had been several days in resi- 
dence there did she comprehend fully what an 
immense, complex, nicely adjusted institution it 
was, or what a talent for administration was 
demanded of the warden. He ran it all too well, 
she thought, to get the credit for it, and she found 
many of her fellow residents with the notion that 
Carter Hall ran itself. Yet no difficulty was too 
minute, no detail too insignificant to be laid before 
him, and she saw that, whether it was the first 
question or the twentieth since dinner, —whether 
he was allowed to do one thing at a time or 
expected to do half a dozen,—his answers were 
never hasty or dogmatic, and that, judging from 
the range of them, there was hardly a detail con- 
nected with the settlement which was not at his 
tongue’s end or his finger-tips. She reflected that 
a man as quick and eager as he was could hardly 
be by nature a patient man, either. 

Indeed, she found the warden~interesting and 
admirable, and there were some standing contra- 
dictions about him which piqued her curiosity. 
How did he manage, she wondered, to do so 
completely away with the forms and flourishes of 
politeness, and still to preserve the thing itself? 
Why was it that he could blurt out anything that 
came into his mind to say—the most amazing 
indiscretions they seemed, sometimes, —without 
setting people by the ears? She watched him 
rather minutely, from a distance, during her first 
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suade him to assist in dethroning Gollans. After considerable 
deliberation they agree upon a man by the name of Schmecken- 
becker as their candidate,—a fat, pompous cigar manufacturer 
with a shop on Cameron Avenue. The nomination of Schmecken- 
becker as a candidate for the Democratic Party is left to Haver- 
sham, while Ramsay interviews Hunter, the editor of the 
“Evening Globe.” After considerable argument the warden 
gains his promise of the support of the “ Evening Globe.”’” Anne 
Coleridge, a young woman of wealth and culture, one of the 
associates of Carter Hall, asks for the privilege of becoming a 
resident member. ] 


days at Carter Hall,—from a distance because she 
knew he was doing two men’s work and she did 
not intend that he should be badgered by her 
society unless he chose to be. 

The next day after the Democratic ward conven- 
tion nominated Schmeckenbecker, they opened the 
campaign in the northern part of the ward with a 
mass meeting in the auditorium at Carter Hall, and 
in company with a number of the residents Miss 
Coleridge attended it. There were all the acces- 
sories of a political meeting, —a brass band, a semi- 
circle of vice presidents on the platform, with Ram- 
say and the candidate, very red and shiny, in the 
middle. The hall was packed. 

One of the vice presidents made a few inaudible 
remarksand was cordially applauded by everybody, 
when he sat down much sooner than might have 
been expected; Ramsay introduced Mr. Schmeck- 
enbecker in as few words as possible, and the seri- 
ous business of the evening began. 

Anne Coleridge found difficulty in taking it 
seriously, and, though outwardly she betrayed, of 
course, no unseemly levity, she found the cigar 
manufacturer more amusing than instructive. He 
was speaking pretty well, too, and what he said was 
by no means foolish, yet the imposing solemnity 
of the fat little man was undeniably comical. He 
concluded with a prodigious burst of oratory, and 
bowed several times very complacently in response 
to the applause, which, though not rapturous, was 
a good deal warmer than she had expected to hear. 

When it died away Ramsay came forward. ‘‘As 
the candidate has very well said,’’ he began, and 
Miss Coleridge smiled, for now the thing was said 
well. He went on for perhaps fifteen minutes, 
summing up the turgid oratory ina rapid, straight- 
forward, businesslike presentation of the case, 
always as if simply giving assent to what the can- 
didate had already made sufficiently clear. He 
concluded :— 

«It looks well for the future of this city when a 
municipal party declares its independence on na- 
tional questions, and takes its stand on a purely 
municipal issue,—an issue, moreover, that is vital 
to the well-being of all of us; and I am standing 
here to pledge to Mr. Schmeckenbecker, in behalf 
of Carter Hall, and I hope of all its friends and 
the friends of good government, our enthusiastic 
support.” 

Then there came a shout that was a shout, and 
another and another, till the body of sound pent 
up in the crowded room seemed to have material 
weight. The blood surged into Anne Coleridge’s 
face, and she wanted to shout herself. It did not 
occur to her till afterwards that perhaps the Men’s 
Club had had a good deal to do with setting that 
wave of enthusiasm into motion at just the right 
time. 

She was caught in an eddy in the crowd which 
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was streaming out of the hall, and was one of the 
last to reach the door. Then she heard the warden 
call her name. 

‘*So you came to the launching,’’ he said, com- 
ing up toher; ‘let me introduce Mr. Schmecken- 
becker, Miss Coleridge.’’ 

She knew perfectly well that Ramsay was not 
addicted to giving miscellaneous introductions, 
but followed the English custom in such matters 
much closer than most Americans do. She 
guessed what he wanted of her, and cordially held 
out her hand to the little candidate. 

‘‘I think you're doing a splendid thing,’’ she 
said; ‘‘a great many people’s lives will be hap- 
pier if you succeed.”’ 

After he had left them, Miss Coleridge and the 
warden walked together down the passage toward 
the drawing-room. 

‘Thank you,’’ he said; «‘I’m a bit nervous 
about Schmeckenbecker. He's allright, but hard- 
mouthed, I’m afraid. Unless you get him headed 
right at the start, he’s likely to bolt the track. 
You did n’t mind being called, did you?’”’ 

‘‘Of course not.’” She thought she deserved 
some credit for having guessed so well, but she 
was amused—and pleased, too,—that he should 
so confidently take her for granted. 

They went on into the drawing-room in silence, 
but then, as she nodded and walked away, he 
came out of whatever had preoccupied him. ‘Are 
you busy for the next half hour?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

«Since it’s half-past ten o’clock at night, I'll 
call my day’s work over,’’ she said, smiling, 
‘«unless there’s something you want me to do."’ 

«‘Oh, just sit down in this Morris chair for a 
while and—well, do anything you please.’’ He 
smiled, too, and moved another chair around op- 
posite the one he indicated. She did as he asked, 
but chose to wait for him to begin the conversation. 

He was in no hurry, it seemed, but, as she 
watched him, she saw a puzzled look come: into 
his face which deepened into a frown of annoy- 
ance. ‘It's ridiculous,’’ he burst out, at length, 
‘«but, for anything I can remember to the con- 
trary, I’ve invited you out here and left you to 
shift for yourself. I can’t recall having spoken 
to you or to anybody else about you.”’ 

She was shaking her head and trying not to 
smile. . 

‘‘I’m sorry thatI’msostupid. It didn’t occur 
to me till this minute that you’ ve been out here a 
long while. We'll try to make amends at once.’’ 

««Oh, I’m quite settled and getting along beau- 
tifully. It wasn’t your fault at all. With politics 
added to your regular work you had enough to do, 
and I was careful to keep away from under foot. 
I did n’t give you any chance to bother about me, 
really.’’ It struck her that this might sound like 
a clumsy lead for a compliment. She couldn't 
blame him for doing anything she had made so 
cbvious, but she hoped he would not pay it. 

‘‘If a few more people were as thoughtful as 
that,’’ he began. This was not the compliment 
she had been afraid of. Then he added, abruptly, 
«*What do you think of Schmeckenbecker ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know what I think,’’ she answered, 
slowly. ‘Isn't he a little bit ludicrous? He is, 
of course, but, I mean, won't that hurt him ?’’ 

‘«That’s what worries Haversham,’’ said the 
warden. ‘*He wouldn’t do in an Irish ward, 
and that’s true for you. But out here,— 

He stood up, and, plunging his hands into his 
pockets, began walking up and down. ‘‘ Look 
here, Miss Coleridge,’’ he said, halting suddenly 
before her, ‘‘I’d like to know what you think 
about it. Would it bore you to death if I told 
you the whole story?”’ 

««That does n’t need an answer, certainly,’’ she 
said; ‘*but do you mean it?—or are you paying 
compliments ?”’ 

«« Well, we break even,’’ he remarked. ‘That 
wants no answer, either. Won't you come into 
my office? I can make things a little plainer in 
there.”’ 

After that evening Anne Coleridge rapidly grew 
to be, though not a power in the campaign, at 
least an influence,—not at once, however, for the 
warden was cautious even when appearances were 
as promising as they were here. But when he 
found that she saw the relations of things quickly 
and pretty justly, and that, when he asked her 
opinion, she told him what she thought and not 
what she guessed he wanted her to think, he gave 
a good deal of weight to her-opinions. 

Of course, now that the campaign was fairly 
started, Carter Hall talked of very little else. 

Ramsay had no love for mystery for its own sake, 
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“‘Schmeckenbecker was more amusing than instructive” 


and he talked with the utmost frankness about 
what they had done and were about todo. But 
when he talked with her there was a difference. 
He told her his notions before he had decided 
for himself whether they were good or not, and 
often he made her the unconscious arbiter between 
himself and Haversham. They saw but little of 
each other, for she herself was busy day and 
evening and the warden had seldom more than a 
moment's leisure at once; but, thanks to a cer- 
tain incisive way of getting to the point which he 
was a master of and she was quick to appreciate, 
and also to the intelligent sympathy which made 
it possible for each to follow the other's short 
cuts, they got a good deal of conference into the 
shreds and patches of time when they were 
together. 

What he talked of most with her, and what he 
discussed with no one else, was his hope and his 
endeavor to win to his cause the support of Father 
Lauth. He had mentioned this, you may remem- 
ber, to Haversham, at the outset, but, as he had 
seen at once that the doctor could be of no assist- 
ance to him here, he resolved to do what he 
could alone. As the campaign progressed and 
the strategical positions defined themselves, he 
grew more keenly aware that the key to the situ- 
ation was in the priest's hands. Without him, 
it was true that he might win, but with him the 
victory was certain. 

A very pleasant acquaintance that might almost 
have been called friendship existed between Ram- 
say and Father Lauth. Their more bookish tastes 
and their ideas on many academic questions were 
close enough to give scope for much cordial agree- 
ment and genial controversy, and the warden was 
sure of at least a patient hearing of his case; he 
presented it in his own way, straightforwardly, 
and without suppression of anything. But the 
priest met him, as often as they talked, in a way 
that he found very baffling. He listened, he 
asked questions, and he often let fall very inter- 
esting obiter dicta, but Ramsay could get no hint 
as to what his real decision was to be; he could 
not tell whether or not his words were accomplish- 
ing anything, or if he might not just as well be 
trying to whistle up the wind. 

It was here that Anne Coleridge helped him 
most. She seemed to have a sort of instinct for 
the priest's point of view. The grain of her mind 
ran more nearly with his than Ramsay's did, 
perhaps, and often she could reach the thought 
which lay behind his apparently casual questions 
and irrelevant comments. After Ramsay made 


this discovery, every talk with Father Lauth was 
followed by another with the girl, which usually 
left him with some ground under his feet, —with 


SUCCESS 


the feeling that he had something solid to stand on. 
‘*I’ll tell you,’’ he said, one day; ‘If I do 
win him over, it will be you who will do it.’’ 
‘« That’ s nonsense, of course,’’—there she made 
a little pause,—‘‘ but I liked to have you say it, 
anyway.” 
CHAPTER VI. 


LDERMAN ALBERT GOLLANS was in an unen- 
viable frame of mind. The insurrection in 
his ward had in its earlier stages afforded him, if 
not very genuine amusement, at least an opportu- 
nity to appear amused. But that period was long 
past. They were carrying things altogether too far. 
All along Cameron Avenue rebellion was raising its 
head; over in the Italian Colony, between Hood 
and Byron Streets, Ramsay was talking their own 
ridiculous lingo to enthusiastic crowds in dingy 
halls, and to smaller gatherings on the street cor- 
ners, and in the saloons, and Gollans’s lieutenant, 
though not in despair, represented daily that it 
would be impossible to check the assault without 
a larger supply of the munitions of war. 

The alderman’s dominant feeling about it was 
one of irritation. He had not yet begun to con- 
sider the possibility of defeat. Down in the Fry- 
ing Pan, Haversham’s own quarter, he was actually 
making gains. He stopped to smile when he 
thought of the situation down there in that quarter. 
Up to this morning the campaign in the German 
district had cost him but little concern, though it 
was here that he was meeting the most serious 
losses, for here they were fighting him with the 
traditional reformer’ s weapons, mass meetings and 
morality, and it would be a colder day than one 
was likely to find in this climate when he could not 
afford to smile at such methods. 

But this morning the report has come in that at 
a meeting at Carter Hall last night one of the 
speakers had playfully referred to him as Gollan- 
ski! The train had caught at once, and this morn- 
ing, according to his disgusted lieutenant, the 
whole district was crackling with it. Gollanski! 
His sense of humor was not strong enough to keep 
him from laboring half an hour to see whether or 
not he could not retaliate with some such trans- 
formation of the name of his rival, Schmecken- 
becker. The whole campaign was past a joke and 
Gollans was getting mad enough to do something. 

It was not an auspicious time for anyone to pay 
the alderman a call, and it was a particularly bad 
one for Father Lauth, who always wanted money 
for this thing or that; but a priest is a priest, and 
Gollans mustered his best manner as well as he 
could and widened his mouth in an attempt at a 
bland smile. They talked fora few minutes, pleas- 
antly enough, about parochial matters; Gollans 
led, asking one question after another, and at length, 
with the idea of forestalling the request he expected 
the priest to make, he said :— 

‘«T hope it won't be a great while before I can 
make you another donation for the school. At 
present this election that’s coming takes all my 
time and what little money I canspare. But I’ll 
not forget you.”’ 

The priest could strike to the roots when he 
chose, and for reasons of his own he did it now. 
‘«T have not come to you for money, to-day,’’ he 
said. ‘*I have come to ask you a question. If 
you are again elected alderman, will you help to 
improve the sanitary condition of the tenements? 
—or will you hinder ?’’ 

Gollans’s face turned purple. The question was 
a flick of the whip on a spot which his antagonist 
had already worn raw. If a layman had asked it, 
he would have answered, ‘‘ What does it matter to 
you ?”’ and for a second he was near forgetting that 
his inquisitor was not a layman. The priest's 
gesture checked him, and he modified the form, 
although not the spirit of the retort. 

The lines in Father Lauth’s face settled deeper. 
He folded his arms and waited. After expecting 
for a moment that he would say something, Gollans 
looked up at him, the ugly sneer still on his face; 
but, as the priest met his glance, he lowered his 
eyes and began playing with a penholder on his 
desk. 

Up to that moment he was simply irritated, and 
smarting under the whip. He was not an imagina- 
tive man; a wholly new idea made its way but 
slowly with him, to the point of apperception. 
But the black figure of the Redemptorist priest, 
the steady resolution in his eyes, and the look of 
conscious power about his mouth, put into the 
alderman’s mind the vague notion that Father 
Lauth intended to beat him, and that he knew he 
could do it. The sneer was gone from his lips, 
and his face turned from purple to yellowish 
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white when he looked up again and began to talk. 
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% 
—BE SUNNY 
OME folks think that brain work is writing, or 
keeping accounts, or managing a business. 
As a matter of fact every kind of work is 


brain work when it’s done properly. 

Hammering rivets at the top of a new skyscraper 
seems a task for muscles only. 

But a man can’t hammer as many rivets with 


his muscles, be they ever so strong, as he can 
with the least exertion of intelligence. 

If he’ll use his brain to study the problem of 
hammering rivets, he’ll find ways to save his 
muscle and to hammer more rivets per hour. 

If he thinks hard enough he can make a ma- 
chine to hammer the rivets. 

These reflections come to me because somebody 
said that ‘‘ ForcE’’ was evidently a food for brain 
workers, and that people who worked with their 
muscles might as welleat boiled beef and turnips. 

‘*FORCE’’ makes muscle as well as gray mat- 
ter. If aman wanted nothing but muscle he’d 
get a little more out of ‘‘ForcE’’ than any other 
food. But there are no men who work with their 
muscles alone—there shouldn't be at any rate. 
‘*FORCE”’ is vitally necessary to the man who 
thinks that he is a muscle worker. 

If he eats enough to nourish his brain and 
nerves (and that’s what it is for, mainly) it won’t 
be long before he’s out of the muscle-working 
class altogether. 

It is the food of the members of The ‘‘ FoRcE’’ 
SOCIETY, an organization ‘which I think you would 
like to join if you knew about it. All you have 
to do is to believe that it is a good thing to try to 
live up to the ‘‘one thing at a time’’ idea in my 
Creed and to write to me for certificate of mem- 


bership, engraved copy of the Creed, the badge 
of the order and the motto of the Society. 

I would prefer that you would enclose a 2c 
stamp with your application. When you have 


become a member of the Society you will have 
conferred upon you the honorary degree of 
om. F.S" 


By the way, that ‘‘one thing at a time’’ idea 
applies nearly every minute of the day. 

For the present moment, for example, the ‘‘one 
thing’’ I should think would be to write out your 
application for membership. 

Before you forget it. 


Be Sunny! Yours truly, 


A PPLICATION for 
Membership in 


THE “PORCE” 
SOCIETY— 


=a CUT OFF 
the application cou- 
pon, fill in name 
_ a 

ainl y—en- 
den a 2c. 
stamp and 
mail to 
Sunny 
Jim 


























SUNNY JIM 
cae 8. R: 
Dear Sir:—I here- 
by agree to try, ac- 
cording to the “Sunny 
Jim™ creed, to do but 
one thing at a time, and 
to try and think about it 
while | am doing it. 
Enclosed is 2c. stamp 
for which please send me 
Certificate of Membership; 
Badge of the Order; 
Motto of the Society; 
Engraved Copy of the Creed, 
and confer upon me the Honorary De- 
gree of ““M. F.S."° S., Jan. 
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For the first time he was trying to look defeat 
between the eyes. 

*«We have always pulled together pretty well, 
Father Lauth, haven't we? I've tried to stand 
by you, and you’ ve left politics to me,—"’ 

‘*You have not answered my question,’’ said 
the priest. ‘‘That is what I ask,—an answer."’ 
He spoke gently enough, but the tone of the last 
words was peremptory. 

Gollans moved uneasily in his chair. _ ‘* Your 
school means a great deal to you,’’ he began, but 
Father Lauth’s uplifted head and the blazing 
light in his eyes checked him. 

‘‘You are trying to offer either a threat or a 
bribe, but stop there and answer my question.”’ 

«‘T will answer your question when the time 
comes. But it has nothing todo with Haversham 
and Schmeckenbecker and this next election. 
They ’re grafters, and all there is to their campaign 
is graft. They put up areform front because they 
hoped they could get youtohelpthem. They lied 
to you.”’ 

He got on his feet, kicked his chair out of. his 
way, and, leaning over his desk, shook his finger 
at the priest. ‘‘LookatHaversham. He’sare- 
former, he is! He’s making speeches to women’s 
clubs all over the city, and reeling off his goody- 
goody talk. I wonder if they know who his patients 
are and how he makes a living! As for Ramsay,”’ 
—Gollans was excited, and his perception’ was 
quicker than usual. ‘‘ Ramsay may mean all right, 
but. he don’t know what he’s up against. He 
thinks that little Dutchman’ II take his orders after 
he gets into the council, and that’s where he’s 
dead wrong. Schmeckenbecker’s going to stick it 
into him just as soon as he gets the chance.’’ 

He waswatching the priest closely; he seemed no 
more nearly convinced than at the beginning. Then 
a happy thought struck him. He laughed slowly, 
and said, in conclusion, ‘‘In fact, I happen to 
know that he’s got the pipes laid to do it already.’’ 

That shot told. Father Lauth frowned. ‘‘ This 
is no time for trifling,’’ hesaid. ‘If you can prove 
such a charge as that, do it.’’ 

‘«I can prove it,’’ said Gollans; ‘‘and I’ll be 
able to show you the proof inside of forty-eight 
hours.”’ 
~. ‘*Very good!’’ said the priest; ‘‘I shall come 
to see it.’ He rose and started toward the door, 
but Gollans had one thing more to say. 

‘«I’m proving this for you, understand, but not 
for Mr. Ramsay. I owe him no favors. I’ll 
thank you not to mention to him what I’ ve said.”’ 

The priest nodded assent, and, with a brief 
‘*Good morning!’’ strode away. 

Gollans’s charge against Schmeckenbecker had 
been made quite on the spur of the moment, and, 
after the priest had gone away, he feared a little 
that the time he had allowed himself was too 
short, for he had not only to collect the proof but 
to invent the crime as well. But in forty-eight 
hours one can get evidence, of all sorts, on almost 
anything, and, of course, he did not need real 
court-of-law proof. A few black-looking circum- 
stances would be enough to arouse Father Lauth’s 
suspicions and keep him out of the campaign. 

Gollans had heard a rumor that Schmecken- 
becker was getting ‘‘chesty,’’—in other words, 
that the success of his campaign had turned his 
head, and that the constant supervision of his two 
managers was becoming irksome to him. He 
wanted his head and they were afraid to let him 
have it. That hint gave Gollans something to 
start with. He sent for two of his henchmen to 
whom he had decided to confide the affair, and by 
the time they had arrived he had their instructions 
ready. They were much pleased and entirely 
confident. 

‘«But remember,’’ said Gollans, ‘‘that you’ ve 
got only to-day and to-morrow, and get it in writ- 
ing, if you can. Getit in writing, boys, and we’ ll 
have them by the short hairs.”’ 

The rumor about Schmeckenbecker was, unhap- 
pily, not far beyond the truth, and Ramzay and 
Haversham were greatly worried about him. Each 
new success had made him worse, until at length 
they had yielded to necessity and allowed him to 
take pretty much his own gait. ‘‘He’s sure to 
make a fool of himself,’’ Haversham commented, 
««but the result may be all right. He may scare 
himself half to death without doing any serious 
damage.’’ 

Schmeckenbecker's throat had become chron- 
ically numb, his stumpy little legs were always 
tired,.and he had sweated off about fifteen pounds, 
but his soul soared majestically, like an eagle. 
For forty years people had patronized him and 
often laughed at him, and had left him and Mrs. 
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Schmeckenbecker completely alone in the idea 
that he was a great man. He had many friends, 
but, seemingly, none of them had ever so much 
as suspected that he was a great man. But at 
length his opportunity had come and he had 
seized it. What a reward it was, after those years 
of waiting, to be cheered nightly by enthusiastic 
audiences, to see his name in the newspapers day 
after day, and to be the subject of long editorials! 
—it was worth waiting for. 

He owed it all to himself. He felt no debt of 
gratitude to Ramsay and Haversham. They were 
merely the instruments of fate. They, indeed, 
had seemed to envy him his greatness, and had 
shown a petty desire to detract from his triumph 
and interfere in what was purely his affair. They 
were coming to their senses, however, and leav- 
ing him to manage his campaign as he thought 
best. 

It was well that they had ceased meddling. He 
had done one or two very shrewd strokes of busi- 
ness in the past twenty-four hours. Two lodging- 
house keepers down in the Frying Pan, Hintz 
and Johnson, who had hitherto been Republicans, 
were going to support him, and, more than that, 
were going to round up their lodgers for him. He 
had met with some losses in the Frying Pan and 
this would counterbalance them. They had come 
to see him, and, on their telling him of some 
dissatisfaction they felt toward Gollans, he had 
promptly won them over,—but not for nothing, 
of course. All politics is a matter of trade, and 
he had promised them that, when the new tene- 
ment law should go into effect, he would see to it 
that they were protected. Was it not better that 
all the tenements but those two should be made 
sanitary than that none should be? 

They had asked him to put the agreement in 
writing. He didn’t know whether he would or 
not. A matter like that might be embarrassing. 
Well, he would see. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Or the Sunday before the election Ramsay found 

himself, after dinner, in possession of an hour 
in which there was nothing that he must do, and, 
as they had some strangers from out of town on 
their hands, he was piloting them about the place. 
They were going through the schoolhouse, look- 
ing at rooms for cooking classes, wood and iron 
working, kindergartening, and so on, when, halt- 
ing before a door, they heard some one playing 
the piano. 

Ramsay listened an instant. ‘No, there’s no 
class in here now,”’ he said, ‘‘and the room is 
exactly like the last one we looked at. We'll go 
on down this way, if you please.’’ 

He took them to the library, turned them over 
to another resident, and went back to the school- 
room. He knew who it was he had heard play- 
ing, and he felt pretty sure that she was alone. 

‘«Is this your favorite piano ?’’ he asked, smil- 
ing, after she had told him he might come in. 
Countless hours of kindergarten marches had 
worn through the two middle octaves, and the 
keys sagged. 

‘«QOh, it’s in tune,”’ she said, ‘‘and, when you 
run off to hide yourself, you must take what you 
can get; a dry morsel, you know, and quietness 
therewith, —’’ 

They were pretty well acquainted now, and she 
was not afraid of his saying, ‘‘I fear I intrude,’’ 
or ‘*Were you trying to hide from everybody ?’’ 
He nodded curtly. 

‘‘Do you mind playing that thing again ?—the 
rocking-horse part ?’’ 

She began the familiar da//ade, got about half 
through, and lost herself. Then, impatiently, she 
faked a cadence into the original key, and shook 
her head. ‘It won't do,’’—she suddenly said. — 
««Mr. Ramsay, will you let me ask you a silly 
question? You don’t have to answer it.”’ 

««] think I know what it is,’’ he said, smiling 
gravely. ‘‘Yes, ask it.”’ 

‘«Well, then,—oh, it is silly, but—am I any 
good out here at all? Am I really pulling my 
weight, or am I just going through the motions ?”’ 

«Yes,’’ he said, nodding thoughtfully, «that's 
the question. We all ask it now and then, and 
nobody can answer, for himself or for anybody 
else. The only thing to do with it is to wear it 
out.”’ He was talking half to himself, for he 
needed that particular homily as much as she 
did, but after a moment’s pause he roused him- 
self and turned to her. 

««Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ you know without my 
telling you.’’—He smiled. -‘‘So I won't tell, but 
you know just the same.”’ 
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“You have used 
Carter Hall to 
further your per- 


sonal ambitions ” 


She flushed a little with pleasure, and, smiling, 
began a phrase of the da//ade again, but checked 
it abruptly as she thought of something else. 
‘*Did you see Mr. Schmeckenbecker this after- 


noon ?’’ she asked. 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, pulling up a chair. ‘‘Con- 
found Mr. Schmeckenbecker! He keeps me 


guessing more than Gollans. He’s off on a new 
tack to-day, meeker than a toy lamb. He wanted 
my advice about everything and showed me his 
speech for the big meeting to-morrow night at 
Harrison’s Theater. He said he didn’t want to 
make any mistakes.’’ 

‘Well, but what in the world does it mean ?’’ 

‘«It means, I suppose, that he has committed 
some colossally stupid blunder and is afraid I'll 
find out what it is.’’ 

She quite agreed with him. ‘‘Though very 
likely,’’ she added, ‘‘it isn’t as bad as he thinks 
atas,"” 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ said the warden, ‘‘and per- 
haps it’s worse.’’ He rose and began his old 
patrol, adapted to the narrow limits of his office, 
four strides and an about-face, and she watched 
him as she had often watched before. But it had 
never occurred to her previously that it was possi- 
ble for Douglas Ramsay to be slack-nerved, weary, 
and in need of a little encouragement and sup- 
port, himself. But she saw now how the spring 
had gone out of his stride, how his head drooped, 
and how haggard his eyes were, and there was 
something pleasant about the discovery. 

‘«We shall be beaten on Tuesday,’’ he said; 
‘«T know that as well as I shall on Wednesday 
morning. Up to yesterday we were winning, but 
last night the tide set the other way. I can’t tell 
you how I know, but it’s true.”’ 

‘*I know,’’ she said, and something different 
in the quality of her voice arrested his stride. 
‘How many speeches have you made since last 
Sunday? And how many hours have you slept ?’’ 

‘‘Well, you may be right,’’ he said, ‘but I 
do n’t think it altogether a question of fag."’ 

She began the da//ade again, and this time she 
played it through, though half her mind was 
somewhere else. ‘‘Mr. Ramsay,’’ she said, when 
she had finished, ‘‘what are you going to do to- 
morrow ?’’ What with watching her and listen- 
ing to her music he had wandered far away from 
the campaign and from himself, and he came 
back with an effort. 

‘About six things a minute during the day, 
and attend three big meetings in different parts 
of the ward in the evening.”’ 

‘«They’re a sort of last rally, aren’t they?’’ 

‘Yes, they'll get the last ounce of steam we 
have left.’’ 
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‘«Well,’’ she began, ‘don’t 
you think—’’. That was the 
wrong beginning and she stop- 
ped in some embarrassment. 
He glanced at her in surprise. 
She had been so good a comrade 
during those weeks that he had 
forgotten or thought he had that 
she was anything else. This 
reminder pleased him. 

She got the right start in a 
minute. ‘I have to go home 
to-morrow to—to attend to a few 
things, and I shall be there all 
day. You won't have a minute 
by yourself out here and you 
ought to rest a little for the 
evening’s work. Nobody will 
be able to find you at our house, 
and you won't have to meet 


thing you don’t want to,—not 
even to drink tea. You don't 
need to say in advance when 
you’re coming or that you’re 
coming atall. But, if you think 
it would be a rest to come,— 
I'll be very glad to have you.”’ 

The half hour with her had 
refreshed him and he buckled 
into his Sunday evening work 
with more zest than he had felt 
for the past three or four days, 
but the notion—he called it a 
premonition,—that they were 
going down to defeat on Tues- 
day was not to be got rid of. 
He found it still in possession 
when he waked up Monday 
morning, and with it he felt the 
dragging fatigue which she and 
her music had driven away for a while the even- 
ing before. 

He worked as hard as ever, and he answered 
every one of the multitudinous demands that were 
made upon him promptly and almost as effectively 
as if he had been fresh, but .he realized that it 
was bad economy. It was like making a ten- 
horse-power engine pull a fifteen-horse load. A 
good many times during that morning he thought 
for an instant of the hour he was to have before 
dinner time when he could let go, when there 
would be no questions to answer and no decisions 
to make, and he blessed Anne Coleridge for 
thinking of it. 

He was out about the ward for two or three 
hours after lunch, and, when he came back, he 
found that Mr. Payne—he was ex-president of 
the Carter Hall Association, you remember,—had 
been calling him up on the telephone at intervals 
of fifteen minutes for the past hour, and had 
finally said that he would come out to the Hall 
and wait until Mr. Ramsay came back. 

He was evidently much disturbed about some- 
thing, and Ramsay wondered, a little uneasily, 
what it could be. He had not concerned himself 
at all, heretofore, in the campaign, and something 
serious—to his thinking at least,—must have oc- 
curred to drag him in thus, at the eleventh hour. 
Ramsay dreaded the approaching interview. Mr. 
Payne was prone to wander, he was slow, he was 
opinionated, and yet he never seemed to know 
exactly what hisopinion was. The warden braced 
himself when he heard the uncertain voice of his 
visitor out in the hall inquiring for him. He was 
very old, and, whatever he said or did, one must 
not forget that. 

He came in laboring under strong excitement 
and almost helpless from it. Fora minute or two 
after Ramsay had got him into a chair he could 
only say, ‘‘ This is very shocking, Mr. Ramsay. 
I don’t know what weare todo. I don’t,indeed.’’ 

‘«I don’t know what you refer to, sir,"’ said the 
warden, gently. ‘‘Have you heard bad news? 
We'll hope it is n’t as bad as it seems.”’ 

He was totally unprepared for the outburst which 
followed. 

‘*You have brought this upon us!’’ cried the 
old man. ‘‘ You might better have pulled down 
Carter Hallstone by stone. You have discredited 
us and undone the work of years. Oh, we should 
have kept close watch.’’ 

‘«How have I done this, Mr. Payne? 
have I done ?’’ 

‘« You were responsible, were you not, for this 
outrageous nomination of—of,—his name escapes 
me. You publicly pledged the confidence and sup- 
port of Carter Hall to Atm, to a common black- 
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New Year's 
Business Ghanges 


In these closing weeks of 1903 progres- 
sive employers everywhere are taking care- 
ful account of their most valuable asset— 
their men. Some men will be promoted to 
places of greater trust and responsibility, 
while many others, who have been found 
wanting, will be forced to step down and 
out. As a result of these changes hundreds 
of large business houses are looking for 
competent men to fill important posts. 

We conduct a high-grade Clearing House 
for Brains and Opportunities, where em- 
ployers seeking right men and employees 
seeking right opportunities are brought 
together promptly, systematically and sat- 
isfactorily. Many of the largest employers 
rely upon us to fill all their high-grade po- 
sitions, and the demand for men constantly 
exceeds the supply. Just now the shortage 
of men is unusually great, because of the 
coming New Year’s changes. This is why 
we are using this space. We want to in- 
terest every man contemplating New Year's 
changes. 

We must secure at once hundreds of mento 
fill the high-grade Executive, Clerical and 
Technical positions, paying from $1,000 to $10,000 

a year, which we now have open. 

We are searching for competent Man- 
agers, Treasurers, Cashiers, Bookkeepers, 
Credit Men, Private Secretaries, Confiden- 
tial Clerks, Advertising Men, Salesmen, 
Superintendents, Buyers, Engineers, Drafts- 
men, Chemicts, etc.. etc., etc., etc.—Spe- 
cialists of all kinds—men of Executive and 
Technical ability—these are the men we 
wart and are continually placing. 

We invite every employer and employee 
in the United States to investigate our 
methods and to make possible for himself 
a larger success in 1904, by taking advan- 
tage of our services. Whatever your need 
is, whether for trained ability or for the 
right opportunity, we can help you, and 
our booklets, which are free for the asking, 
explain how. Why not prepare for the 
New Year today by writing our nearest 
office for booklet and further information? 


HAPCOODS 


309 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ST. Louis OFFICE 
Chemical Building 
Washinctos OFFICE 
lorado Building 
SEATTL > OFFICE 
ioneer Building 
EUROPBAN OFFICE 
ondon, England 


Suite 505, 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Monadnock Building 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
ennsylvania Building 
CLEVELAND OFFICE 
Williamson Building 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
Minn. Loan & Trust Bldg. 


OTHER OFFICES IN OTHER CITIES 


We Want Agents 


0 





Sul 


for the 


LIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present — 
resen An agency for this progressive and up- 
date typewriter carries with it a dignified and saaiitekio 
position for high class men. eaid our agents to 
achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
7 men to remain with us permanently. 
) Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
p able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
» tion with other business in son.e localities. 
Ifyou arethe kind of man we are ocexing, we will 
enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 

Typewriter Co., 
N.E.Cor. Monroe and Wabash 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, Engiand. 
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A°2 Advertising Course 


LEARN TO EARN $20 
TO $100 WEEKLY 


I AM making a remarkable offer 

to men and women who want 
to learn a congenial and very profit- 
able profession but who are not con- 
vinced of their ability to succeed at 
it or who are not sure which course 
to take. 

Send me $2 and I will give you 
four weeks’ trial instruction, That 
will show you whether you can be 
fitted to hold an advertising position 
20 to $100 weekly and it will show you just how 














paying from $ 
valuable my course is. 

If you decide to continue, and I believe you will, the $2 
will be credited to your account. 

I wouldn't ake this offer unless I honestly meant to help you. 


I cou/dn’t make it unless I really did do for my students the 
things I vromise. 

I am a specialist in advertising. 

For seventeen years I have been building business for some 
of the largest advertisers in the world. 


My correspondence course is PRACTICAL, not only be- 
cause it is based on my wide experience, but also because it is 
backed up by an actual, advertising business. 

I honestly believe the Bates Advertising Company to be the 
best equipped in the world and every student of mine is from 
first to last, closely in touch with real—not theoretical—adver- 
tising problems as they come up day by day. 

I train men 


and women to develop their natural talent and 
to bring out dormant ideas. 


Some of the best advertising ideas ever used, came from 
stenographers, clerks and bookkeepers, who in the regular 
course of events, would have plodded along at routine work at 
small salaries. 

No matter what your age or occupation may be, a knowl- 
edge of advertising will help you. You may have unsuspected 
talent which needs only to be turned into proper channels to be- 
come a source of great profit. 

My handsome 66 page prospectus contains the interesting 
story of how Mr. Louis Fink, Jr., of Philadelphia, increased 
a business of $13,000 to $33,000 per annum. It also tells, 
*©Who Should Study Advertising,’ ‘*‘ Why Advertising 


Should be Studied,’’ 
Taught.”’ 

Send a two-cent stamp for it and secure at the same time 
booklets, ‘* How Shall a Young Man Succeed?’”” ‘* The IIl- 
fortunes of Brother Bill,’’ ** Other Peoples’ Brains.”” 


‘© Why and How Advertising Can be 


P par special offer is made for a limited time only. Sendme 
Charles Austin Bates wew'vonk 
re: [LOCKE ADDER 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME | 


learning profitable poultry 

: . all its branches, Seven Prose  csinaes tainted 
a eidence course at our 60-acre poultry farm. Our faculty 
are practical poultrymen, who can and will make you a successful 
pe aiser This fascinating and profitable business is still in 
y and there are tremendous opportunities for those who 
r ow. w ao to-day for illustrated booklet, fully 

ourses of instruction 

COLUMBIA SC HOOL. ‘OF POULTRY CULTURE, 

Box 618, Waterville, N. ¥. 
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mailer, a low, dishonest, intriguing politician,— 

Ramsay interrupted him, not roughly, but ina 
voice that compelled his silence and attention. 
‘*In a campaign like this loose personal charges 
are often indulged in by both sides. Whoever 
has told you those things has misinformed you. 
What you say about Mr. Schmeckenbecker is not 
true. He isa perfectly respectable man, a man- 
ufacturer of cigars. Heis nota blackmailer. He 
has never been active in politics before; in fact, 
he is not as much of a politician as the situation 
demanded; but, so far as honesty and decency 
goes, I will guarantee him.’’ 

The warden thought he was perfectly cool, but 
it is to be doubted if he would have said that last 
sentence if he had been. The violence of the old 
man’s attack had made him forget the uneasiness 
Schmeckenbecker had caused him during the past 
day or two. However, nothing that could be said 
to Payne had any weight with him now. 

‘*I do not accept your guarantee,’’ he cried. 
‘You have forfeited our confidence. You have 
allied yourself with thugs and anarchists. You 
have used Carter Hall to further your personal 
ambitions, —’’ 

‘*T have done nothing, Mr. Payne, which I did 
not tell you openly, and before I had lifted a hand, 
that I meant to do.’’ 

Ramsay had in mind a good deal more to say. 
He understood Payne's attitude perfectly. When 
the old man had voted assent to the campaign he 
had probably not been aware that Gollans was a 
Republican, but had, no doubt, assumed as a mat- 
ter of course that so bad a man must be a Demo- 
crat. It was unlikely, since he lived principally 
in the past, that he had given the matter another 
thought until the night before or perhaps that 
morning, when some of the Great Ones in the 
party had waited upon him. Ramsay wondered if 
Old Uncle John himself hadn't made one of that 
informal committee. It wasn’t unlikely. 

They had given him, of course, a horrible fright, 
and had made it clear to him that, unless checked, 
Ramsay’s course would bring down ruin, destruc- 
tion, anarchy, free silver, and all the rest of the 
pack of political hobgoblins upon them all, and 
had sent him, full of these terrors, out to Carter 
Hall to ‘‘call Ramsay off.’’ He was the oldest 
of the twenty associates, and, traditionally, the 
most important, and he had -the further merit of 
being the only one of the twenty whom the com- 
mittee could have sent on such an errand. They 
may not have had much confidence that he would 
succeed, but it was worth a trial, anyway. 

It was a shame, Ramsay thought, to treat an 
old man so, and he resolved to save up what was 
in his mind to say until he should have the luck 
to fall in with a member of that committee. 

‘«I’m sorry you've lost confidence in me, Mr. 
Payne,”’ he said, rising and holding out his hand. 
I hope that some day I may win it back again. I 
shall always try to deserve it.’’ 

‘«But you must act at once,’’ cried Mr. Payne. 
‘This candidate of yours is a rascal,—a black- 
mailer! If he is elected it will be terrible. You 
must withdraw your support before to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

Ramsay spoke very quietly, but with perfect 
finality. ‘‘I can’t do that, Mr. Payne,’’ he said, 
and the unsuccessful envoy went back to his com- 
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mittee, silenced for the time, but unconvinced. 

It was half-past four now. The warden cast a 
glance over his desk and drew a long breath. He 
pulled on his gloves, seized his hat, and started 
for the door. Just as he was shutting it, he heard 
some one call, ‘‘ Telephone, Mr. Ramsay.’’ It was 
a narrow escape, but just as good as if it had been 
wider. He dashed after and caught a car in the 
middle of the block. He was like a schoolboy 
out for recess, 

He found Miss Coleridge in a big, book-lined 
room, seated by a tea table; she was always 
dressed so that it was a pleasure to look at her, 
but to-day she surpassed herself. She did not 
rise, but nodded toward a big leather chair. «‘My 
little brother always chooses that chair when he 
comes back from college.’’ 

«« Your little two-hundred-pound brother,’’ com- 
mented Ramsay, ‘‘who pulls number three in the 
varsity boat this summer. I pulled that oar my- 
self once, a thousand years ago."’ 

He heard a heavy door opened, somewhere, 
and then the butler’s voice, quite distinctly, say- 
ing, ‘‘Miss Coleridge is not at home,’’ and he 
settled deeper into the chair, a movement which 
told of infinite comfort and satisfaction. She was 
watching him with a look a little amused, a little 
curious, but wholly friendly. 

«*You give one plenty of surprises,’’ she said. 
‘*Yesterday you surprised me by looking tired 
and out of sorts, as if you needed—’’ 

‘«««A touch of the shoulder to preserve my for- 
mation,’ as Mulvaney said,’’ he put in, for she 
had hesitated. <‘‘I did, and you promptly gave it 
to me.”’ 

‘‘And to-day, when I have absorbed that idea 
and am really ready to rise to the occasion, you 
come marching along about as much in need of 
sympathy as a drum major. I had lots of sympa- 
thy to lavish on you this afternoon,—and look at 
you! What am I to do with it?’’ 

‘««T need it,’’ he said. ‘*Never mind appear- 
ances.’’ He told her all about his interview with 
Mr. Payne. 

««Do you know what I believe ?’’ she said, after 
he had finished and she had sat thoughtfully silent 
for a while over his account of it,—‘‘I believe 
that Father Lauth has said something to Mr. Gol- 
lans. He wouldn't have called for help, would 
he, unless he was badly frightened ?’’ 

‘I believe you're right,’’ he said. ‘‘We've 
made noise enough to scare most people, but Gol- 
lans is an old stager and not easily stampeded- 
It’s much more likely that Father Lauth has 
taken a hand. That’s one to us, certainly.’’ 

He seemed to speak with only half his mind on 
it, as if it mattered very little, after all. She 
frowned as a doctor will over a puzzling case. ‘‘Are 
you still entertaining the notion that Mr. Gollans 
is going to beat you to-morrow,’’ she asked. 

‘«It’s odd about that,’’ he said, smiling. ‘At 
this moment I’m perfectly happy, perfectly con- 
tented. But I’m just as sure as I’m looking at 
you that Gollans will beat us. We were winning 
up to Saturday night, too.’’ 

«We're not going to talk politics this afternoon. 
What do you want todo? Did you bring a book. 
in your pocket, or do you want to be amused ? 
I’ll do anything you like.’’ 

[Zo be concluded in the February SUCCESS] 
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I AM the plow that turns the sod 
That has lain for a thousand years: 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flowers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears, 
I come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
I change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and fields of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


I greet the earth in its rosy morn, 
I am first to stir the soil, 
I bring the glory of wheat and corn 
For the crowning of those who toil; 
I am civilization’s seal and sign, 
Yea, I am the mighty pen 
That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 
For the sweat of*honest men. 


I am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be, 
My coming makes the earth to stir 
With a new and strange decree; 





THE BREAKING-PLOW.. 


- NIXON WATERMAN 


After its slumbers, deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrow with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee, 
A thousand winters the drifting snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea; 
Before me curls the wavering smoke 
Of the Indian's smoldering fire, 
Behind me rise,—was it God who spoke?— 
At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his, 
I rouse the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that is; 
Oh, Seer with vision that looks away 
A thousand long years from now, 
The marvelous nation your eyes survey 
Was born of the purpose that here, to-day, 
Is guiding the breaking-plow. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR STRINGER 


NDOUBTEDLY the most memorable publication of this 
tome-crowded first year or two of the twentieth cen- 


tury is John Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone,"’ published by 
The Macmillan Company. Indeed, this absorbing study 
of the life and times of England’s most interesting and 
perhaps most eminent statesman may even safely be 
denominated the best full biography of any great man of 
modern times. 

Excepting neither James Bryce nor Goldwin Smith, no 
one stood better fitted than did Mr. Morley for such an 
Atlantean task. He was the closest friend of Gladstone 
the man, the astute and trusted political associate of 
Gladstone the administrator. During the kaleidoscopic 
though consistent enough career of this many-sided 
statesman, of whom he writes so affectionately and yet so 
dispassionately, Mr. Morley himself was both a control- 
ler of political destiny, in a lesser way, and also an 
equable, clear-headed and ever sedulous observer of 
the courses which that destiny pursued. He stood well 
behind the scenes, whether the setting proved academic 
or parliamentary. Above and beyond all this, he remained 
a scholar, endowed with a voice of undoubted authority, 
a man of ample knowledge, an investigator of scrupulous 
honesty, a writer of consummate skill,—sincere in the 
strict etymological sense of the word, and glittering with 
no bewildering waxy varnish of verbal dilettanteism. 
Although an agnostic, and even confessing, with a pas- 
sionate conscientiousness that is more than mere fro/epsis, 
his manifest inability to treat adequately of Gladstone as 
a theologian, he traces out in a startlingly comprehensive 
and entirely sympathetic manner the spiritual history of 
this only seemingly self-contradictory politician who so 
stanchly held that ‘‘the church should stand the soul of 
the state."’ The larger and even more difficult task of 
harmonizing apparent incongruities, of unifying an obvious 
dualism of mental make-up, of explaining vicissitudes of 
opinion, and of rounding out into one complete and com- 
prehensible whole a mind that was as unique as it was 
complex, Mr. Morley has accomplished with a brilliance 
that seems to have levied no exaction on his scholarly 
method of thought and made no demands on his limpid 
manner of expression. From those alluring first chapters 
—touched here and there with a kindly and muffled 
satire,—dealing with the youthful Gladstone at Eton, 
and, later, at Oxford, down to that solemn final chapter 
containing the masterly and eloquent summing up of the 
alert old leonine spirit, with all its majesty and all its 
mortal limitations, we see ever grow and loom before us 
the heroic figure of England’s last great man of the Old 
School. The shadow of this figure falls so wide across the 
age and the empire in which it labored that, restrict him- 
self as he will, Mr. Morley has been forced to give us a 
more or less copious history of nineteenth-century Eng- 
land while striving only to reveal to us its most memorable 
statesman. ‘The finished work stands not only a foil to, 
say, those earlier and unlovely ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Bismarck, 
where disheartened we beheld the avid opportunist, the 
artful, grim, cynic juggler with men and emergencies, laid 
bare to the eye, but it serves as well to take away the 
bitter after-taste of even those newer Bismarck ‘‘ Letters’’ 
(‘‘The Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck ;”’ 
F. A. Stokes and Company,) wherein so many eggs of 
illusion have been broken to make the omelette of literary 
interest." For it must be 
confessed that these last 
two turbid volumes fling 
about the memory of the 
[ron Chancellor too much 
of that ‘‘light which illu- 
mines not.”” Just what 
good purpose they serve 
it would be hard to say. 
But they could very 
lightly and very readily 
be spared from shelves 
already groaning with 
much denuding, distort- 
ing, and altogether unedi- 
fying Bismarckian litera- 
ture. 

a a 
A REMARKABLE enough 
volume of American 
biography, which con- 
trasts in many ways with 
Mr. Morley'’s monu- 


JOHN MORLEY. 
author of “ The Life of 
Gladstone” 
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mental work, is Thomas Watson's ‘‘Life and Times 
of Thomas Jefferson,’’ published by D. Appleton and 
Company. Mr. Watson's effort, it is true, has been a 
much more modest one than that of his maturer colleague. 
In this book, as in his earlier ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’ he 


. deliberately strives for a sort of democratization of the 


historical process. But democratic as Mr. Watson is as 
an artist, he is not always Democritean. He writes of a 
personality quite as interesting, perhaps, but never so 
complex, as was Gladstone's. This he does with a rhetor- 
ical nimbleness and piquancy that tend to defy criticism. 
To step from Mr. Morley to Mr. Watson is to step from 
an Alpine chilliness and yet an Alpine vastness to the more 
intimate loquaciousness of a Lombardic rivulet,—always 
refreshing and always brisk enough of movement, but not 
always touched with academic serenity. Still, Mr. Wat- 
son makes an eloquent and earnest effort to mete out 
belated justice to America’s most creative statesman, 
embittered as our historian evidently is, despite his prefa- 
tory disclaimer, over the fact that the North has not 
always dealt fairly with Jefferson. And determinedly as 
one may quarrel with Mr. Watson's methods, this vital 
and interesting product of an at times almost too facile 
pen will make an immediate appeal to thoughtful men 
and women. 
7 . 

ANOTHER interesting bit of biography, which, at times, 

takes on almost the charm of pure romance, is the Com- 
tesse Angéle Potocka’s ‘‘ Life of Leschetizky,’’ published 
by The Century Company. Like the existence of many 
another Polish musical genius, the nomadic life of Theodore 
Leschetizky has been crowded with incident, adventure, and 
color. The once great teacher's sister-in-law has described 
this career vivaciously and affectionately,—almost too 
affectionately, one might lament, since a less solicitous 
and less reverent hand might have given us a dramatic 
and stirring chapter or two taken up with those deeper 
although darker currents over which the good countess 
skims hurriedly enough, realizing, apparently, the skate of 
affection to be on the thin ice of biographic impropriety. 
Although Leschetizky will probably go down to fame as 
the pedagogue, as the mere teacher, of such men as Pad- 
erewski, Gabrilovitsch, and Hambourg, he was a great 
musician and a large-minded artist. So appreciative and 
warm-tinted a study of his personality is a satisfying con- 
tribution to musical biography. Hermann Klein's ‘‘ Thirty 
Years of Musical Life in London,’’ (The Century Com- 
pany, ) is, on the other hand, more a piece of clever jour- 
nalism, desultory, moltiloquent, egotistic, and yet full of 
beguiling enough gossip about persons prominent in the 
musical and operatic world. 

a a 

LILUE HAMILTON FRENCH’S ‘‘ Homes and Their Deco- 

ration’’ (Dodd, Mead, and Company, ) is a book with 
a purpose, and a very worthy one. It is a practical, plain- 
spoken, suggestive volume designed to help the untutored 
or the bewildered householder in the matter of interior 
decorations, a volume admirable in its directness, sim- 
plicity, and wealth of illustration. ‘‘ How to Judge Archi- 
tecture,’’ (The Baker and Taylor Company, ) by Dr. Russell 
Sturgis, on the other hand, is a volume designed to rescue 
from past banalities the house-builder himself. A voice 
so authoritative as Mr. Sturgis’s always compels attention 
and respect. We wish, 
however, that he had 
been a little more lucid or 
a little more elaborate in 
his scant pages on Ameri- 
can architecture. This 
want, though, we -find 
amply attended to in 
“Stately Homes in 
America,’’ a volume with 
a rather misleading title, 
by Harry W. Desmond 
and Herbert D. Croly, 
issued by D. Appleton 
and Company. This huge 
and handsome publica- 
tion is not an elaborate 
picture book designed to 
exploit the villas and inte- 
riors of ostentatious mil- 
lionaires, or trucklingly 
to recount the money- 
baron’s airy gambols in 


THOMAS WATSON, 
author of “The Life and 
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The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. ELLa WHEELER WILCox, Mrs. 
JoHN SHERWOOD, Mrs. BURTON KINGSLAND, ADE- 
LAIDE GORDON, Mrs. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Mrs. 
MaRGarRET E. SANGSTER, Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN AND 
Marion Haranp, have "prepared a new course of 
instruction in social usage and deportment. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information and correct 
advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book, containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. P2, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











A Russian 
Proverb 


says of the non-observant man: ‘*He goes 
through the forest and sees no firewood.” We 
are not akin to that man. For over half a cen- 
tury we have been building pianos, with an 
eye always open for improvements—making 
each year’s success but a stepping stone to bet- 
ter results. As the winds and waves are on the 
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is in over 80,000 homes, because each piano sent 
from our factory is the product of persistent, 
steadfast well-doing. It is a good, honcst, dur- 
able instrument—musical in its tone qualities, 
handsome in its appearance, and yet sold at a 
reasonable price. It has two necessary points 
to recommendit to a prudent buyer—gua/ity and 
price. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and easy time system at pay- 

ments. Fair amount allowed for old piano in exchang 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
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GET A GOOD POSITION 


Do YOU know how to write a letter of ein that 

= secure for you the desired “page 3 Have you failed 
to get results from your letters? It so, the failure was prob- 
rit * w whole to ear your letter was written. 
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a to write we thed that get results. It covers the 
whole field thoroughly and in a practical manner. It con- 
tains complete detailed instructions in regard to applying 
for positions personally as well as by letter. 

The New York Journal says: “We believe this to be one 
of the most instructive works on business letter writing ever 
iss The een: and thoroughness of this book de- 
serve special mentio 

Send for booklet thoroughly describing the subject, sent 
free on request. 


NEW YORK STATE PUBLISHING CO. 
108-C Publishing Bidg. 7 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Marshall Field & Co. pay their employees $1 for everv error of English one of them finds in any of the printed matter issued 


the house. M. W. Savage, Pres. International Stock Food Co., em loying 50 stenogra| , says he would raise the salaries of 
l his employees 25 per cent. if they would learn to write a correct oni ective business letter. 
Sherwin Cody’s four little books (pocket-size, everything you want, nothing you don’t want), containing his seven home- 
study courses in English (Word-Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter Writing, Short Story Writing, 
Creative Composition) hitherto sold ior i 


$15 to $25 for each course, are in daily use in the advertising or corresponding depart- 
ments of hundreds of such business houses as Marshall Field & Co., The Tobey Furniture Co., Lyon & Healy, The Chas. H. 
Fuller Adv. Agency, The Manz Adv. Agency, Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., etc. You may be sure they are 





practical and really help the business man. ‘Set of four cloth-bound books in a box this month $2; regular price $3. 
ARE YOU TOO BUSY TO STUDY? 
Mr. Cody’s Criticism-of-English service is helping many a busi man too busy to take a regular course of ai. All 
you have to do is to send carbon or other copies of your regular correspondence, adv.-writing, literary compositions, or the like, 


and for $r you get a “jacking-up”’ letter weekly from an expert who is at once a scholar and man of letters, and a successful corre- 
spondent and adv.-writer as well. His suggestions are so practical, so pointed and stimulating, that you cannot help improvin 
your work in every way. Story writers, paper men, teachers, club n, will find Mr. Cody’s books and advice more usefu 
than any others obtainable, because they are so direct, so business-like. He was the first to teach short story writing success- 
fully, and his ‘‘World’s Greatest Short Stories” is now the standard college textbook for that study. 
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architecture. It is, rather, a dignified, scholarly, and alto- 
gether interesting monograph on domestic architecture 
in America, tracing its tardy development from the day 
of the log cabin, through the Colonial and Transitional 
periods, down to our own time of Gregorian Courts and 
a more consistent if more sumptuous ideal of home- 
making. It tends to satisfy a lively and perfectly legiti- 
mate curiosity in one phase of our national expression of 
character. Here and there it cuts deep into the psychology 
of house-building, succinctly rationalizing the history of 
that art which in America is yet in its infancy, however 
robust that infancy may be,—for we must still regard the 
sky-scraper as a triumph of engineering,{and not a con- 
quest of architecture. The note it strikes is hopeful enough, 
for to-day we are in the full tide of a most commendable 
reaction, trying to forget and to forgive that anomalous 
residence of the Transitional Period which Montgomery 
Schuyler has somewhere. dubbed ‘‘the most vulgar 
habitation ever built by man."’ 
= . a 
ROFESSOR JAMES BRANDER MATTHEWS, in his new 
venture into a familiar enough field—‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Drama,’’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons, )—has 
done himself a grievous injustice. This he has probably 
effected quite unconsciously, for on more than one occasion 
the author of ‘‘ Studies of the Stage’’ has aspired to speak 
with authority on dramatic history. But in delimiting, as 
rigidly as he does in his new volume, his area of critical 
and interpretative activities, Professor Matthews shuts out 
from his book the wider uplands through which it might 
be raised above its mere mediocrity of a pedagogic text. 
He lightly traces the evolution of the acted play from the 
first crude pantomimic affairs of primitive man to the 
rounded-out stage productions of Ibsen and Rostand; 
but, strange to say, from the beginning to the end of this 
unsatisfying but often interesting volume he keeps one 
hand tied behind him, as it were, by deliberately insisting 
on viewing the drama, not primarily as a fluid and digni- 
fied medium for the expression of impassioned poetry and 
the elucidation of character in action, but merely as a 
product of dramaturgic craftsmanship. In other words, 
Professor Matthews speaks from the standpoint of a play- 
wright, pleading that the stage is the picture frame of a 
craft that ‘‘is likely to be increasingly pictorial and plas- 
tic,"’ striving to reach the soul ‘‘through the eye as well 
as through the ear.’’ So our author's effort is not philo- 
sophical, or even esthetic, but dryly technical. He views 
the drama not as language, but as an instrument for pro- 
ducing the essential theatric effect, however accidentally 
embellished with beauty of thought or depth of feeling 
that all-important instrument may be. It was probably 
some projection of this unfortunate principle of delimita- 
tion that prompted Professor Matthews to speak of ‘‘ The 
Girl with the Green Eyes"’ as one of the undoubted tri- 
umphs of our modern dramatists. Luckily we have such 
playhouse failures as Milton's ‘‘Samson,’’ and Shelley's 
‘*Prometheus"’ to console us until the ingenuity of the 
electrician and the stage-carpenter perfects for us a still 
somewhat unsatisfying spectacle-drama. 
- a 


MONG recent fiction, which continues to pour volumi- 
nously from ever busier presses, there are at least two 
books which are exceptional in interest and noteworthy in 
accomplishment, however modest either may be in aim. 
One is Joseph Conrad's ‘‘ Falk,’’ (McClure, Phillips and 
Company, ) and the other is Kate Douglas Wiggin's ‘‘ Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,’’ Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, publishers. Mr. Conrad's quiet advent as a master 
of graphic, incisive, and rather uncanny sea-fiction has 
been almost as remarkable and seemingly mysterious as 
was that, some score of years ago, of Rudyard Kipling 
himself. Yet with ‘‘ Falk’’ the author of ‘‘ Lord Jim’’ and 
‘‘Youth’’ undoubtedly goes one notch higher. In this 
new territory his view of life, even in its more elusive and 
more unlovely phases, is as unerring as ever. His knack 
of conjuring up that sense of strange enchantment which 
broods over the sea, of giving form to the intangible and 
an air of conviction to the hitherto unconvincing, of catch- 
ing his atmosphere from crowded scenes of that turbulent 
East which is so full of ‘‘age and mystery,’’ of huddled 
strange shipping and odorous wharves and sun-soaked, 
crime-steeped vagabonds; can not quite blind you to his 
severer power of penetration, of probing deeply and yet 
dexterously into the human heart. A good deal of a 
phrase-maker, his graphic potency lies in his ability to 
select and repress, leaving his lines unemotional, aérial, 
yet meaty and always incisive,—a stylist in his very re- 
jection of what is often known as style. The three stories 
which make up this new volume, marked by an artistry 
that at times almost amounts to wizardry, deal only sec- 
ondarily with the sea. They show that Mr. Conrad, like 
Mr. Kipling, has not yet learned to paint women as he has 
painted men. But, on the other hand, there is something 
so titanesque in the great, gloomy figure of this Falk, 
(flung with consummate art on a contrasting background 
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of quiet domesticity such as the old Dutch realists might 
have drawn on canvas, )—something so primitively tragic 
in the strange fate of this man who ‘‘hungered for life"’ 
and yet was cut off from his fellows because once, under 
what seem almost extenuating circumstances, he had eaten 
of human flesh,—that Mr. Conrad stands one of the lit- 
erary stars to whom the readers of modern realistic fiction 
must hitch their wagons of attention. 
a a 

A® author who has painted for us a little lady, however, 

and one of the most charming little ladies since, almost 
with tears of regret, we beheld ‘‘ Emmy Lou” grow up into 
dawning womanhood, is Mrs. Wiggin. Rebecca, who 
leaves Sunnybrook Farm to take up her home with two 
misunderstanding maiden aunts, andin the old stagecoach 
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of Mr. Jeremiah Cobb rumbles her way at once int6 our 
sympathies,—who claims that light wines are ‘‘ cider and 
ginger-pop,”’ and blithely breaks her heart in most melan- 
choly poetical effusions, and insists that a journey és a 
journey ‘‘when you carry a nightgown with you,'’—this 
Rebecca, I repeat, is all gold. She is as pure and whole- 
some and enticing as sunlight. To prod with over-critical 
fingers about her stiffly starched little buff calico dress 
would be more than cruelty,—we must take her as she is, 
gratefully, unconditionally, or not at all. And when we have 
parted from her, as we must regretfully, the only reward 
we shall get froin alittle tale that has neither purpose nor 
profundity is simply Miss Rebecca Rowena herself. Re- 
becca is quite reward enough. 


s a 


“THE YELLOW VAN," Richard Whiteing's first novel 

since his well-deserved success with ‘‘ No. 5, John 
Street,’ is too thoughtful a piece of work to be dismissed 
as merely dull. Yet dull it is, unrelieved by one ray of 
humor or one dash of strong color. Melancholy it is, 
as well, dealing as it does with what the author uncon- 
sciously writes down as the twilight of England's glory. 
A book which falls in the same category as this is Rich- 
ard Makin’s ‘‘The Beaten Path,’’ published by The 
Macmillan Company. It fails only because it aims too 
high; as with ‘‘The Yellow Van,’’ the tail of purpose 
seems to be wagging the dog of narrative. Yet ‘‘The 
Beaten Path” has both well-turned characters and well- 
planned plot-development. Its study of labor, the young 
economic giant intoxicated with his first taste of power, 
might have been made more effective if it had only been 
made more interesting,—as interesting, for instance, as the 
late Frank Norris might have made the same character of 
story. 

« a 


lw" RIls has taught us not to expect great craftsman- 

ship in his tales of city life. It is very seldom that he 
invents and embellishes. But, since he has seen slum life 
bare to the buff, and since he knows the men and women 
and children of New York's crowded East Side so well, 
and has a quick eye and a soft heart, his books are always 
interesting in the first place, and, in the second, always 
vital. ‘‘Children of the Tenements,’’ (The Macmillan 
Company, ) while by no means an ambitious effort, is still 
a remarkable little volume. There is, for instance, none 
of the veiled pessimism of ‘‘ The Yellow Van"’ about it. 
Indeed, it remains one of the strange ironies of experience 
that those men who devote their time to laboring amid 
American life’s most hopeless conditions are invariably of 
an optimistic turn of mind, seeing farther, perhaps, than 
the more superficial observer. These pictures of the 
children of the tenements are stories which came to Mr. 
Riis in the course of his work as a police reporter. They 
are not, confessedly,the bald truth, but truth touched here 
and there with fancy. We mean it as noreflection on our 
author's sincerity of purpose when we declare a suspicion 
that Mr. Riis is more of an artist than he would have us 
believe. However that may be, his books grip you as 
firmly as the most swashbuckling romances, and to far 
better purpose. A student of sociology can seldom afford 
to miss what Mr. Riis has to say. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following books have been received. SUCCESS 
regrets that space can not be given to Mr. Stringer to 
review all:— 

“The Ms. in a Red Box,” anonymous.—(John Lane, New 
York City. $1.50.) 

“The Master-Rogue,” by David Graham Phillips.—(McClure, 
Phillips and Company. $1.50.) 

“The Long Night,”’ by Stanley Weyman.—( McClure, Phillips 
and Company. $1.50.) 

“The Five Nations,”’ by Rudyard Kipling.—( Doubleday, Page 
and Company. §1 40, net.) 

“ The Castle of Twilight,” by Margaret H. Potter.—(A.C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company. $1.50.) 

«« Judgment,” by Alice Brown.—( Harper and Brothers. $1.25.) 

“The Promotion of the Admiral,’ by Morley Roberts.—(L. C. 
Page and Company. $1.50.) 

“‘Gorgo,”” by Charles Kelsey Gaines.—(Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50.) 

“ A Parish of Two,”” by McVickar Collins.—( Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.) 

“Place and Power,” by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler.—(D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. $1.50.) 

“The Law of Life,” by Anna McClure Sholl.—(D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.50.) 


«« The Golden Fetish,’’ by Eden Phillpotts.—(Dodd, Meadand | 


Company. $1.50.) 

“ Honor D’Everel,’’ by Barbara Yechton —(Dodd, Mead and 
Company. $1.50.) 

“The Young Woman in Modern Life,’’ by Beverley Worner. 
—(Dodd, Mead and Company. 85 cents, net.) 

“Homes and Their Decoration,” by Lillie Hamilton French. 
—(Dodd, Mead and Company. §$3 00, net.) 

“The Moral System of Shakespeare,’’ by Richard G. Moulton. 
—(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

“Studies in Contemporary Biography,” by James Bryce.— 
(The Macmillan Company. $3.00, net.) 

“Trapper Jim,”? by Edwyn Sandys.—(The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50) 

“‘ The Beaten Path,” by Richard L. Makin.—(The Macmillan 
Company. §1.50.) 

“Letters Home,” by William Dean Howells.—(Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50.) 

“ The Heart of Hyacinth,” by Onoto Watanna.—( Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00 net.) 

“« The Adventures of Gerard,”” by A.Conan Doyle.—( McClure, 
Phillips and Company. §$r.50.) 

“The Fortunes of Fifi,” by Molly Elliot Seawell.—(Bobbs, 
Merrill and Company. $1.50.) 

“« A Sequel in Hearts,” by Mary Moss.—(The J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $r.50.) 
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Turn Over A New Leaf. 


WE HAVE A PAGE FOR YOU in our ledger, where we invite you to open a Confidential 
Cc eA t for a D d. See how easy it is to doit under the LOFTIS SYSTEM: 
ou simply make a selection of a Diamond, Watch or other article from the finest line 
ever illustrated in a catalogue. Your selection will at once be sent to you for 
examination—if it is all that you anticipated and satisfactory in quality, pattern and 





price, you pay one-fifth and keep it, sending the balance to us in eight equal monthly 

payments. If after seeing the article you should decide not to buy, you have only to 

send it back to us at our expense. In any case you will be nothing out, for we pay all 

charges and assume all risk. Our Diamonds are of specially selected, fine quality and 

at our prices, and on our easy terms, we secure a Customer nineteen times out of twenty when we 

We do the largest Diamond and Watch. business in the world—that explains 

eve ing. Nocompetitor can meet us in prices, qualities, terms or liberal, progressive methods. 

Our house is just entering its fifty-sixth year in the Diamond and Jewelry business, during 

which time it has grown from a small shop, to the largest Diamond and Watch house in the 

world. We give a written guarantee with every Diamond—ask your local banker if it is good. 

, He will turn to his book of Commercial Ratings and tell you that we stand very ~¢ in the 

business world, and that anything we say or sign is good as gold, and that our representations may be accepted without 

question. In exchange of Diamonds; refund of monies paid, and all other features of a broad-guage, liberal policy our house 

stands alone. There is one offer we have made for more than two years, and which has been accepted by thousands of custom- 

ers, but no competitor has followed us in making it, for the reason that their smaller volume of business would not permit them 

to do business on a ten per cent margin. Here is the offer: Pay cash for any Diamond and we will give youa written agree- 

ment to refund all that you pay—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. You might under this offer pay $50 fora 

Diamond; wear it a year then send it back to us and get $45, making the cost of wearing a fine Diamond a whole year, less than 

ten cents per week. ACharge Account with us is a confidential matter. There are no vexatious delays or disagreeable prelim- 
ai 


inaries—everything is prompt, pl t and to be satisfactory. Write today for our beautiful new catalog. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ COMPANY 
Diamonds - Watches Dept.A.--64 O2to 98 State St., 
jewelry CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Honor, Riches and Long Life! 


What Young Man but desires them, and dreams no doubt that 
great success will attend his efforts and crown his later vears with 
good fortune. Yet frequently in his haste to become rich the Young 
Man overlooks, entirely, the only methods of acquiring a compe- 
tence which are sure—though to him, they may seem slow. 

Often he reaches thirty or thirty-five with practically nothing laid 
by. Then he finds it hard to economize; his expenditures have been 
gradually increasing and he has not acquired the habit of saving! 

The advantage of Endowment Life Insurance taken out early 
in life, is that it furnishes a method of saving which is unequalled. 
Ip xact it almost compels you to save money regularly. You can 
commence with any amount, from $1,000 up, and increase it as your 
circumstances permit. 

According to statistics, of those who take out Endowment Policies 
at age 30, 80% survive the payment period of 20 years. You are, there- 
fore, likely to live to enjoy the results of your own financial foresight 
and you can be certain of full returns upon the money invested. 
There are over One Million Endowment Policies in force in this coun- 
try representing ultimate accumulations of over Two Billion Dollars. 

Wouldn’t you like to join this Vast Army of Money Savers? 


The most progressive, enterprising, farsighted and successful young 
men of America are included in its ranks. 


FALL IN LINE! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


We have some things to say about 













Endowment Life Insurance. alt... 
Fill in the attached Coupon — 
and send it in— it costs noth- The Prudential 
ing and may be the means Newark, N. J. 


of starting you on the 
STRENGTH OF °¢  §©6road to fortune 
GIBRALTAR ¢ The 

| | PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 


Without committing 
myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive, 
ree, particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 


errr err TT re 
)  PPTTTEEET ye TT! eee 


MR. . nc ek8a cheese cetesabans 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Occupation ....eescccceceseeesDept. ZZ 
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OUR MAGAZINE LIST 


Foreign 

Regular Postage 

Price Extra 

SUCCESS, $1.00 $0.75 
Must t ed in every order. 

CLASS A 

Frank Leslie’s vga” creas $1.00 $0.84 

The Cos t 1.00 -84 

Good H eping, 1.00 .60 

Woma Home Companion, 1.00 «50 

Pears \ azine, 1.00 -84 


| 


CLASS B 


Foreign 
Regular Postage 
Price Extra 


The Review of Reviews, . $2.50 $1.00 
The World’s Work, 3.00 1.10 
Current Literature, 3.00 -60 
Country Life in America, 3.00 85 
Outing, ; 3.00 1.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 2.50 .96 
The Independent, 2.00 1.56 
The Art Interchange, 4.00 -75 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


The Review of Reviews 


Tue Review or Reviews is the leading ‘* news 


magazine 


”» 


of the world, having widespread inter- 


national connections from which its editors are able 
to obtain early inside knowledge of many of the 
most notable happenings in the domain of politics, 


diplomacy, science, and literature. 
‘* Review of the World’s Progress,”’ 


Dr. 


Albert Shaw, is an education in itself, and 


Its monthly 
by the editor, 


is 


invaluable to all who wish to be posted on topics of 


the day. 


Its reviews of contemporary magazines 


& WEEKLY MaGazine 
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OUR LEADING OFFERS 





Frank Lestie’s Pop. Mon.,*1.00 oem 


Success, = 


(iood Housekeeping, 


1.00 
1.00 For all three 








Success, .° . 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., 


or any other magazine in Class A, 





Frank Lestie’s Poputar Montuty has been 
for n leader among American maga- 
zines the coming winter it will be en- 
larged ved to an extent far beyond any 
bettern past, and its increase in size will 
give 1 v ideas and features that will 
greatly ready widespread popularity. It 
is alw , entertaining, and full of keen 
humar Published monthly. Price, $1.00 
per see advertisement on back cover. 
Am S are: 

*s Popular Monthly 
$7.50. 
Popular Monthly, 
———, and 
Companion, 
‘s Popular “ital fy 


her Current pene 
r magazine of Class 


Woman’s Home Companion 

I " Home Companion is large, well 

a home monthly of great 
It has many special 

on fashions, home decora- 

Price, $1.00 per 

annu rtisement, page 790. Among 


Niustra sting,— 
popu y fluence 
artici tments 


tion, i ed monthly. 


and books are also noteworthy, as are its reproduc- 
tions of the best cartoons of home and foreign 
papers, and its many leading articles on social and 


other problems. 


Its daily record of important 


events is adapted for quick reference purposes. It 
is finely illustrated, and absolutely ‘‘ up to date ’” in 
all important respects. Published monthly. Price, 


$2.50 per annum. 


Among our best offers are: 


TheReview of Reviewsand Success, 
$2.50. 
Lhe Review of Reviews, Success, 
and either Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class A, $3.00. 

The Review of Reviews, Success, 
and either Outing, or any other mag- 
azine of Class B, $4.00. 


See advertisement, page 797. 


The Cosmopolitan, . 


or any other magazine in Class A, 


Woman’s Home Companion, 


or any other magazine in Class A, 


Success, . . : 


$1.00 | Our Price 
“4. .50 

od For both 

. tad Our Price 
1.00 ‘2. .00 

1.00 ) For all three 





Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., 


The Cosmopolitan, . 


or Good Housekeeping, 


Pearson’s Magazine, . 


or Woman’s Home Companion, 


Success, . : ‘ 


. 1.00 (ys 50 
1.00 { 2 

| For all four 
se 1.00 





our be 


Surpassed § 
if it cor 
weekly 
tisement, 


to home 


period ed of its special character. It is 
beautif ated, and with each issue are given, 
as ement, one or more exquisite pictures, 


in ma 
monthly 
tisem 





Tue Inv: 
of wide 


ticai a eu 


me Companion, Suc- 
The -Cosmopolitan, 
agazine of Class A, $2. 
‘Tome Companion, Suc- 
‘te’s Popular Month- 
n's Magazine, $2.50. 
Home Companion, Suc- 
Country Life in 

ny other magazine of 


The Independent 
fluence 

ed in every home. 

P , $2.00 per annum. 


pendentand Success, $2.50. 
1 lependent, Success, and 


t Le slie’s Pop. Monthly,or 


an ’ zine of Class A, $3.00. 


pendent, Success, The Cos- 
ind Good Housekeeping, 


The Art Interchange 


suitable for framing. 
Price, $4.00 per annum. 


hange and Success, (spe- 

) y unusual offer,) $2.50. 
rchange, Success, and 
Regen ay or any 

of Class A, $3.00. 
change, Success, The Cos- 
and Frank Leslie's Popu- 
Vonth ly, $3.50. 


mot 92 


DENT is a weekly news magazine 
It discusses the social, 
gious topics of the day with un- 
The world would be the gainer 
Published 
See adver- 
802. Among our best offers are: 


TERCHANGE is a magazine devoted 
n and art, and is almost the only 


Published 
See adver- 
Among our best offers are: 








The Cosmopolitan 


Tue Cosmopo.itan was the leader in the move- 
ment which brought about high class magazines at 
low prices, and has always maintained its great popu- 
larity and interest. Its contents are timely, intensely 
interesting and brilliant in conception and execution. 
Edited by John Brisben Walker. Published monthly. 
Price, $1.00 per annum. See advertisement, page 
798. Among our best offers are : 

The Cosmopolitan, Success, and 
either Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class A, $2.00. 

The Cosmopolitan, Success, Good 
Housekeeping, and Pearson's ‘Magia- 
zine, $2. 

The Continpelitat Success, and 
either The Review of Reviews,or any 
other magazine of Class B, $3.00. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 

A complete set of Lirpincott’s Macazine for 
thirty years past would contain more ‘ first edi- 
tions ’’ of famous novels and stories than could be 
brought together at a hundred times the cost in any 
other way. Each monthly number contains a 
complete new copyrighted novel by a popular author, 
together with several short stories of the highest 
class, and other articles of current interest. Such a 
magazine forms a growing library of steadily in- 
creasing value, and the monthly novels alone, if 
published in book form, would easily cost many 
times the annual subscription price. Published 
monthly. Price, $2.50 per annum. See adver- 
tisement, page 803. Among our best offers are: 


Lippincott’s Magazine and Success, 


$2. 

Dips ippincott’s Magazine, Success,and 
either Good rp oeg gee any other 
ma, i of | Class $3.00. 

ey neott’s Magazt me, Success, 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, and 
Pearson's, $3?.50. 





Current Literature, . 








- $3.00 ; 
or =. Art Interchange, - - : $4.00 | Our Price 
or Outing, - = = 3.00 
a The Independent, aan i” $2.50 
or Lippincott’s Magazine - 2.50 
or any other magazine in Class B, 
) For both 
Success, . . A ta 
The World’s Work, . - ($3.00 } our Price 
or The Art Interchange, 4.00 
° $ 
The Cosmopolitan, . - 1.00 B-0o 
or any other magazine in Class A, : 
Success,’ e @ 1.00 For all three 
Outing, .  . ('« + $3.00) ou pice 
SS oiy eles mmgneine in Clann 2, 
or any 0! $ 
Success, . ‘ , - 1.00 4q.oo 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 2.50 ) For all three 


or any other magazine in Class B, 











A MAGAZINE OR BOOK FREE 


Any reader of Success who sends us ¢wo Success subscriptions, 
new or renewal,(either alone, at $1.00 each, or included in above Success 
clubs, when ordered at full club prices,) may have, as a reward, any 
one of the twelve books in ‘‘Our Book List,” (see opposite page.) 
Any reader who sends us /kree Success subscriptions, may have, 
as a reward, a fourth subscription to Success, or a subscription to 
any one of the five $1.00 magazines of Class A, listed above. 

Present subscribers to Success whose subscriptions have not yet 
expired may take advantage of these offers, either by ordering their 
own subscriptions extended for one year from dates of expiration, or 
by entering a subscription for some relative or friend. 
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OUR LEADING OFFERS 


The Review of Reviews, °2.50 ) =?" 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon., 1.00 at 











Regular Price 
THE CAVALIER, . F - $1.50 
RANSON’S FOLLY, ° - 41.50 
DONOVAN PASHA, ° - 1.50 
THE TWO VANREVELS, . 1.50 
OUT OF GLOUCESTER, - 1.50 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, 1.50 
POSTAGE ON BOOKS AND MAGA 


OUR BOOK LIST 


You may order any one or more of the following books (see page 716a for full description), in con- 
nection with any Success Magazine Club, by adding 75 cents per book to the club price. 


tite | 


[en 


ying 


Regular Price 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN, . $1.50 
UP FROM SLAVERY, . - 1.50 
PUSHING TO THE FRONT, 1.50 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, 1.35 
THE BROOK BOOK, . - 41.35 
THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS, 1.50 


ZINES PREPAID IN ALL CASES. 





Success, = = = 1,00) rocautuee 








GENERAL COMBINATIONS — 
SUCCESS WITH CLASS A 


Regular Our Prices 
Price to the Public 


$2.00 . $71.50 





Any 1 of Class A with Success, 


«s 26 Class A ** Success, . ‘ 3.00 2.00 
se 3 «Class A <«* Success, . : 4.00 2.50 
«« 4 ** Class A- *<* Success, . : 5.00 3.00 


SUCCESS WITH CLASS B 


Any 1 of Class B with Success, $4.00 $2.50 
«« 2 <¢Class B <«« Success, ; , 7.00 4.00 
«« 3 © Class B <« Success, . : 10.00 5.50 
«« 4 ** Class B << Success, .  . 13.00 7.00 


SUCCESS WITH CLASSES A and B 


Any 1 of A and 1 of B with Success, $s.co $3.00 
« 2A ce yee B ee Success, . 6.00 3.50 
oo ges A ss 1 es B «* Success, . 7.00 4.00 
oo gee A s¢ 1 «¢ B ss Success, . 8.00 4.50 

Any 1 of A and 2 of B with Success, $8.c0 $4.50 
so 266A «© 266 B se Success, . 9.00 5.00 
“<e ge A. <6. 2.0¢ B e¢. Succes, . 10.00 5.50 
4c A «© 266 B «* Success, . 11.00 6.00 

Any 1 of A and 3 of B with Success, $11.cc $6.00 
so 2A © 366 B «* Success, . 12.00 6.50 
sco ges A ss 36¢ B «*s Success, . 13.00 7.00 
<< 4A «¢ 3 «¢ B ss Success, . 14.00 7.50 

Any 1 of A and 4 of B with Success, $14.00 $7.50 
<« 2A 4° B «<<. Success, . 15.00 8.00 
6g eeiA ee’ g ce BR ee Success, . 16.00 8.50 
co att A « 44s B ** Success, . 17.00 9.00 


The World’s Work 
Mark Twain writes to Mr. Doubleday, ‘‘ Two 
days overdue and THe Wortp’s Work has not yet 
reached me. Pray make a note of this. I should 
rather not have to resort to violence.”’ Such let- 
ters as these indicate how strong Tot WorLp’s Work 
has become among those who know what good 
magazine making is. It deals with a wealth of 
contemporary history and facts. Its illustrations 
are great in number, of wide variety and exceeding 
beauty ; they are quite unique, in fact, from their 
size and quality; and the whole ‘‘ get up’” of this 
famous magazine is on the lines of breadth, gener- 
osity and beauty. Edited by Walter Page. Pub- 
lished monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. See 
advertisement, page 796. mong our best offers are: 

World's Work, Success, and either 
The ep, aap or any other mag- 
azine of Class A, $3.00. 

Worlds Work, Success, Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, and Good 
Housekeeping, $3.50. 

Worl is Work: Te. and either 
The Review of Reviews, or any other 
magazine of Class B, $4.00. 


Country Life in America 

Country Lire 1n America is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful magazine published. Its large size 
(exactly that of ‘*Success,’’) and its handsome 
woodcut paper make possible a beauty of illustra- 
tion almost unequaled. It brings the delight of 
country living into city homes, telling, too, how 
to cultivate city grounds, window gardens, back 
yards, etc. It is the leading specialist among 
magazines in the new art of nature photography, 
its publishers spending th ds of dollars annually 
in equipping ‘‘ camera hunting parties’’ for cap- 
turing photographs of birds, animals, and fish in 
their native homes. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
Published monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. 
See advertisement, page 796. Among our best 
offers are: 

Country Life in America, Success, 
and either Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, or any other magazine of 
Class ‘4. $7.00. 

Country Life in America, Success, 
Good Housekeeping, and Pearson's 
Magazine, $3.50. 

Country Life in America, Success, 
and either The Review of Reviews, or 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All Subscriptions may be either New or Renewal. 
Magazines ordered by subscribers may be sent to 
the same or to different addresses, as desired. Sub- 
scriptions will commence with issues requested when- 
ever possible to furnish copies, otherwise with issues 
of the month following that in which the subscription 
is received. 


Quotations on Other Magazines 

Quotations will also be made on Success with any 
list of magazines desired. ‘ Foreign postage on 
magazines extra, as noted on opposite page. We 
make no extra charge for foreign postage on books. 


any other magazine of Class B, $4.00. 


Current Literature 

A single evening with Current Literature 
will give you the cream of the contents of a hun- 
dred magazines, home and foreign,—an epitome of 
the world’s progress in science, art, education, and, 
in fact, every field of human thought and endeavor. 
By reading Current LireraTure you will be able 
to converse intelligently on all topics of the day in 
the world of letters, and, in addition, will obtain 
scores of special articles by the ablest writers. Pub- 
lished monthly. Price, $3.00 per annum. See 
advertisement, page 799. Among our best offers are: 

Current Literature and Success, 


et 

urrent Literature, Success, and 

either Good Housekeeping, or any 

other magazine of Class A, $3.00. 
Current Literature, Success, Wo- 

man's Home Companion, and The 

Cosmopolitan, $3.50. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Goop Housexeerinc is exactly what its name 
suggests,—a magazine of the home and home- 
making. It is full of sensible, practical suggestions 
of interest to women, and, in fact, to all who are 
devoted to home life. Writers of prominence, and 
experts of special ability are contributors to its col- 
umns. Published monthly. Regular price, $1.00 
per annum. See advertisement, page 801. Among 
our best offers are: 

Good Housekeeping, Success, and 
either The Cosmopolitan, or any other 
magazine of Class A, $2.00. 

Good Housekeeping, Success, Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, and Pear- 
son's, $2.50. 

Good Housekeeping, Success, and 
either The Independent, or any cther 
magazine of Class B, $3.00. 


Outing 

Outinc is a magazine of fresh air and breezy out- 
door life. If you once see a single copy you will 
want it regularly for yourself. Its pages are bright 
with life, sport, adventure, art, fiction,—the breath 
of the fields and the smell of the woods. It is an 
all-the-year-round vacation. Edited by Caspar 
Whitney. Published monthly. Price, $3.00 per 
annum. See advertisement, page 791. Among 
our best offers are: 

Outing, Success,and either Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly, or any 
other magazine of Class A, $3.00. 

Outing, Success, The Cosmopolitan, 
and Pearson's, $3.50. 

Outing, Success, and either The 


World's Work, or any other magazine 
of Class B, $4.90. 








Pearson’s Magazine 

Among the dollar magazines, Pearson’s has 
a flavor all its own, and an interest and charm 
which..will explain its rapid increase in circulation to 
a place-among the leaders. It is able to draw upon 
the literary resources of both Europe and America, 
and its many special features for 1904 are most at- 
tractive and interesting. Published monthly. Price, 
$1.00 per annum. See advertisement, page 800. 
Among our best offers are: 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, and 
either The Cosmopolitan,or any other 
magazine of Class A, $2.00. 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
and Good Housekeeping, $2.50. 

Pearson's Magazine, Success, and 
either Current Literature, or any 
other magazine of Class B, $3.00. 


THE SUCCESS ATLAS and 
GAZETTEER 


This is a most beautiful Traveling Atlas 
of nearly 600 pages, exquisitely printed and 
bound in silk cloth, and containing a most 
unique and convenient reference index to 
the 40,000 towns mapped. Regular price, 
$1.00. It may be ordered with any of the 
Success combinations by adding only $.35 
to the combination price. Invaluable for 
the office or library table. 
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If You Have 
Any Spare Time 


We Will Pay You For It 





The Great Success Magazine and Book Clubbing Offers 


for the season of, 1903-4 are now in force. Ai list of these offers will be 
mailed to any one on application. Thousands of magazine readers look 
forward each year to these wonderful bargains, and wait until they can 
take advantage of them. Our offers cover a field so broad that they 
meet every possible taste, and the prices are so low as to command 
instant recognition, approval,—and orders. 


Magazine Reading in America 

Magazine reading in America is on the increase. Where one magazine 
was thought sufficient ten years ago, three, four, or even five are read to- 
day. Thousands of dollars are spent on magazines in every large town, 
and the business can be doubled or trebled by proper effort. By far the 
larger part of these subscriptions are now sent direct to the publishers, but 
nearly everyone would willingly encourage a “ home industry ” by placing 
magazine business through a Local Representative of Success. 











Five Thousand Dollars a Year by One Man 


In a New England city a man is earning five thousand dollars 
a year, with practically no expense for office or traveling. He 
simply lets his townspeople know that he is the ““magazine man’”’ 
for his community, and his efforts have been so successful that 
he has worked up a large and permanent business in renewing 
subscriptions each year, and many of his customers send or tele- 
phone for him when they want to subscribe for a magazine. In 
fact, we may say that our most successful representatives are those 
who stay right at home and cover their field carefully by personal, 
painstaking work, throwing their lines out into neighboring towns, 
perhaps, but spending little or no money for traveling expenses. 
It is safe to say that from $500 to $2,000 per annum can be earned 


in this way in large towns or counties, and from $2,000 to $5,000 
in large cities. 








Success Representatives May Renew Our Expiring 
Subscriptions 


We desire to appoint a Local Representative in every community to re- 
new our expiring subscriptions and to obtain new ones. We will give the 
fullest coOperation, sending lists before subscriptions expire, and other- 
wise doing everything possible to get our representatives well started 
upon their work. The compensation which we offer is the largest given 
by any first-class magazine. Previous experience is not necessary. Com- 
plete instructions are furnished, together with suggestions of special 
methods, assuring to anyone of ordinary intelligence and energy a success- 
ful prosecution of the work. A handsome booklet, in which some of our 
representatives tell just “how they did it,” will be sent on request. 


Write Us To-Day 

















The Success Circulation Bureau 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


|_ Washington Square New York 
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A Start in Life— 


And How to Make It 


¢ Ho°v can I make money? Howcan I make a 

start in business? There isn’t anything 

to do in this hide-bound village, and I can’t leave 
the old folks."’ 

This is the despairing cry of thousands of boys 
and girls in the little towns and villages scattered 
all over the country. Their lives seem to them 
narrow and circumscribed. They long for the 
city, or for some place where they can do a larger 
work—can make more money—can acquire a 
comfortable independence. 

Hence the rush to city and town—the early 
delights and hopes—the quick contact with dirt 
and poverty and misery—the breaking of ideals— 
the living in stuffy, ill-ventilated, much inhabited 
tenements—the shock of competition—the diffi- 
culty of securing positions—the steady lowering 
of standards, until almost any work is taken that 
will secure a bare living. Terrible, indeed, are 
the contrasts between the ‘‘Castles in Spain’’ and 
the hard realities. Deep the homesickness and 
the longings for the pure, sweet country air—the 
smell of hay—the dog—the old friends—the 
father—the mother—and the brothers and sisters. 

These things are not necessary. There is always 
work to do wherever one is placed, and the great 
law of compensation shows us that no matter how 
much we appear to lose we are,in some way, win- 
ning. Those who stay in the country live simply, 
perhaps, but cheaply; a dollar bill goes a long 
way, while in the city it is snapped up with the 
slightest luxury or indulgence. 

One of the best opportunities in the world, both 
for profit-making and for helping your fellow man, 
lies in the adoption, as a regular business, of the 
work of introducing good literature—both books 
and magazines—into your community. Many a 
country district—and many a town and city dis- 
trict, too, for that matter—is starving for good read- 
ing, and the intelligence and knowledge of the 
world which comes in its wake. You can do noth- 
ing better than to help to replace poor and trashy 
literature with good and beneficial magazines and 
books. 

A boy or girl can make himself or herself the 
headquarters of the village or county for this kind 
of literature. The leading weekly and monthly 
periodicals of the country will, in most cases, gladly 
send you lists of their subscribers to renew, and 
will pay you liberal commissions for renewing 
them. You can create new business constantly, 
putting in each family the periodical best suited for 
its capacity for enjoyment. By carefully keeping 
your records you will know exactly when subscrip- 
tions, which you have originally taken, expire,and 
can go around and secure the renewals, building 
up, in this way, a permanent, definite, easily-han- 
dled, and highly profitable business. Many of 
the periodicals such as SUCCESS give monthly and 
season prizes for subscription work in connection 
with large commissions on each order secured, and 
these prizes are often in themselves worth all the 
cost of the effort. 

Here are a few illustrations of how magazine 
subscription businesses of this kind are built up :— 


In a New England community a man is earning $5,000 
a year with practically no expense for office or traveling. 
He simply lets his townspeople know that he is the 
magazine man of his community, and his efforts have 
been so successful that he has worked up a large and 
permanent business in renewing subscriptions each year. 

In an Ohio town another SUCCESS representative is 
earning hundreds of dollars in the commission and prize 
money offered by several of the largest magazines for 
subscription work. He made a ‘‘ten-strike’’ last winter 
by securing an order of several hundred SUCCESS sub- 
scriptions from the head of a large manufacturing concern 
in his city to be given as Christmas presents to employés. 

A lady who took up the work in a small way, in an East- 
ern town,has pursued almost the same plans, and her work 
for SUCCEss has yielded her a large sum in commissions 
and prizes,—much larger, in fact, than could have been 
earned in any ordinary salaried position. 

$545 for one month’s work is the record of a young man 
in Eastern Canada, who secured 810 subscriptions to SUC- 
CEss, alone and «inaided, by personal solicitation in the 
offices, stores and factories of his city. The work called 
for the investment of not one penny and no previous ex- 
perience. He has done nearly as well in other months, and 
had never found it necessary to go out of his own com- 
munity, in which he has been canvassing for SUCCESS for 
more than a year past. 

One man has traveled from Georgia to the Pacific Coast 
within the past three months, and has found the — 
fitable that, after paying all traveling expenses, he 
cael over $50 a week on the subscriptions he has secured. 
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ST. CLAIR McKELWAY, 
“The Eagle,” 
Brooklyn, New York 
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VICTOR LAWSON, BF 
“The News,” S 
Chicago, Illinois i 
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The virtue and courage of a nation are the guidance of its people, and virtue and courage are based 
on wisdom. Wisdom is the outcome of enlightenment, and enlightenment is born of the public press. No 


nation is wholly safe without an unmuzzled press, and the men who control that press are the nation’s 
real builders—WEBSTER- 
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BLETHEN, e THOS. M. PATTERSON, * 


“Rocky Mountain News,” 
ngton Denver, Colorado 
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WHITELAW REID, 
“The Tribune,” New York City 













WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
The Gazette,” Emporia, Kansas 





_ CHARLES W. KNAPP, 
*«‘The Republic,” 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ADOLPH OCHS, 
“The Times,” New York 


City, and “The 


Ledger,” Philadelphia, Pa. 














JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
**The Herald,” New York City 














CHAS. EMORY SMITH, 
“The Press,” 


Public Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Post,” 
Washington, D.C. 








ROLLO OGDEN, 
“The Evening Post,” 
New York City 



























WILLIAM R. NELSON, M. H. DE YOUNG, CHARI 
“The Star.” “The Chronicle,” “Th 
Kansas City, Kansas San Francisco, Ch 
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PAGE BAKER, wax 
“The Times-Democrat,” ze $ 
New Orleans, Louisiana ; SFTP | AT 
en 











JOHN R. McLEAN, 


“The Enquirer,” Cincinnati, Ohio 







































JOSEPH PULITZER, 
«The World,” 
New York City 








tographs used in this issue of the Success Portfolio are copyrighted:—Adolph Ochs, by Aimé Dupont, New York City; Bariah Wilkins, by Prince, Washington, D.C. ; Charles 5 
v York; John R. McLean, by Landy, Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas M. Patterson, by J. E. Purdy and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and William R. Hearst, by Marceau, Ne 
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FRANK BRETT NOYES, ya ie FELIX ANGUS 
“The Record-Herald,”’ Chicago, IIl. ' “The American,” Baltimore, Maryland 













































































HENRY WATTERSON, 


“ The Courier-Journal,” Louisville, Kentucky 



































HERMAN RIDDER, SAM S. CHAMBERLAIN, 


** Staats-Zeitung,”’ : L 
New York City ‘* pose 





JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
“The Courant,” 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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K = | HARVEY W. SCOTT, | U J 
««The Oregonian,” 
Portland, Oregon 
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As | look down the vista of the ages and see the men whose genius whirled civilization into its proper 
ken, one Stands out greater, more powerful, more wonderful than all the rest, and he is the man who 


firs gave his thoughts to a printed page. LHe was the founder of the press, the beacon of a_benighted 


world.—CONKLING. 
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a WILL DUPLICATE ANY CLUB OFFER ADVERTISED BY ANY AGENCY OR PUBLISHER 





If you will send me THREE orders for ANY 

E combinations, you may have, FREE, as your 

premium, a yearly subscription to ANYW periodi- 

entioned in CLASS ‘‘A” above. Your OWN club and 

other clubs make the THREE orders. Special cash com- 
quoted to agents on SUCCESS CLUBS. 


Harper’s Magazine, $3.35. McClure’ s Magazine, $1.00. 
Munsey’s Magazine, $1.00. Everybody’s, $1.00. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, $1.00. Saturday Evening Post, $1.25. 
Youth’s Companion, (including all double and Free Num- 
bers and Calendar for 1904,) $1.75. Scribner’s may be 
added to any combination for $2.85, but alone costs sub= 
scribers $3.00. Century, $3.65. St. Nicholas, $2.65. 


y Prices.—I intend to have my prices the lowest. Should any 
pom... or publisher make different or better offers send your 
orders to me Pat their price. 

_ Reeeive pt from me for each remittance. 

Periodicals Not in i. List.—If you want any periodical not found 
in offers write for te 
TO REMIT 


By Bank Draft on any city or your persona! check. 
By Post Office Money ¢ % Broc z ppees is an International M.O. office.) 
By Any Express Co’s Money Order. 








la 


Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, No. 47 Moore Bidg., BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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They are given for Success subscriptions. You certainly know of two or three people who would willingly subscribe 
for such a fine, helpful magazine for the mere asking. Why not see them at once, and thusget the article you want? 





Nickel Watch 


a good watch in eve: 
og (Rewar 

0. 893), for two sub- 
scriptions to Suc- 
CESS, new or renewal, 
and twenty cents ad- 
ditional. Price, $2.25, 
postage paid. 





We offer a gentle- 
man’s nickel watch, 
stem wind and set, not 


a “* pocket clock,” but 









We offerfthe famous 
Hamilton Rifle (Re- 
ward No. 787), 22 caliber, for either 
long or short rim-fire cartridges, 


with lever action, automatic shell ex- 
tractor ; hg oe 2 pounds, length, 22% 
inches, with barrel finished in blue-black, 


and handsome walnut stock, for three sub- 
scriptions to SUCCEss, new or renewal, 
and five cents additional. Price, $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay express charges. 


The *‘Post’? Fountain Pen 


Nothing else is more useful to a student, clerk or busi- 
ness man than a good fountain pen, and there is no better 
and more practical fountain pen than the ‘‘ Post.” Our 
illustration shows the great advantage of the ‘‘ Post” 
over other pens; namely that it is self-filling. It is only 
necessary to dip the nib of the pen in the ink bottle, 
draw out the bey xt and the pen is ready for use. It 
-an be cleaned in five seconds by putting the nib into 
water and drawing the plunger backward and forward a few times. We 
offer the ‘‘ Post” Fountain Pen (Reward No. 767) as a reward for coating 
two subscriptions to SuccEss, new or renewal, and fifteen cents additional, 
postage prepaid. Price, $3.00. 











Game Board 


\ We offer the well-known Crown 

Combination Game Board (Re- 
ward No. 524), with equipment 

for playing 65 different games, 
for five subscriptions to Suc- 
CESS, new or renewal. 

, Each board is well-made 
of hard-wood and is ac- 
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om A ANAL oe Food tl 
ee eT yo Spid- 

er and 

Fly men, 2 cues, 15 numbered disks, 1 
combination backstop and score-tab, 4 


metal spinning rings, 1 rule book and a 
box containing men, making 72 piecesin 
all. Price, $5.00, express charges to 
paid by the receiver. 





Striking Bag 


[he striking bag is the one 

nastic — which 
c not pall upon one 
cause of the sustained interest 
which its various uses entail. 
In fact it is almost a gymnas- 
ium in itself. 

We offer a Striking (or 
‘*Punching”’) Bag (Reward 
No. 455), substantially made 
of well tanned leather, double 
stitched, with rubber bladder, 
rubber cord for floor and ro 
for ceiling attachment, for 

nly three subscriptions to 

ESS, new or renewal, or 

f two subscriptions and 

twenty-five cents additional. 

Price, $1.25, express charges 
to be paid by the receiver. 
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TIME FOR SKATES! 


Bue glide with long swinging strokes over the frozen surface of river, lake 
or pond on a pair of good skates is as nearly akin to birdlike flight as 
humans ever get, and a keener pleasure would be hard indeed to find. 
But this pleasure depends almost wholly on a pair of good skates. We have 
them. Just now the hockey skate is the thing. We will send you a pair of 
Winslow’s St. Nicholas Club Hockey Skates, flat bottom runners, made from 
the best rolled cast steel, nickel-plated and buffed, brackets of extra quality 
and strength of steel, warranted not to break, sizes 8 to 12 inches in length 
(be sure to send your size), as a reward for only three subscriptions to 
Success, new or renewal. Price, $1.25, receiver to pay express charges. 

An all-clamp skate, however, is easier of adjustment, and therefore 
appeals to those occasional devotees who do not care to provide a special 
skating shoe. You may obtain a pair of the famous Peck & Snyder skates, 
full nickel-plated, also for three subscriptions. 

The popular style for women and girls is a skate with clamp toes, and 
russet leather heel-straps. We have them also, and will furnish a splendid 


pair, full nickel plated, for four subscriptions toSuccess. The subscriptions 
may be new or renewal. t . 





weave, is mass Shen 


a is 
an art easily mastered by anyone, and our 
outfit contains full instructions, equipment 
and material for maaiing vations articles of 





is one of the best o 4 
work loom is offered as a reward for th 
subscriptions to SUCCESs, new or rene 
Price: of ‘the ——— outfit, $1.50, exp 
charges to be paid by the. receiver. 





Electric Bell Equipme 


of. | 
—s | 
(Reward 

No. 129) 
any bright 
boy or girl 


an_ electric 
bell either for the door or elsewhere. It co’ 
tains 1 ‘‘Mascot” dry battery, 1 bro 
push button, 1 Japanned iron box, 
with nickel-plated gong, 75 feet of insu: 
‘ed wire and a package of staples an 
screws; with full directions for installin; 
and a. The outfit is sent as 
reward for two subscriptions to SuCCEss, 
new or renewal. Price, $1.00, express 
charges to be paid by the receiver. 








Steam Engine 


Reward No. 121. This is a real 
steam engine, 16 inches high. It 
can be run witn alcohol or coal oil 
and is m: so strongly that it 
cannot explode, pene qotuly 
tested before we the factory. 
Has brass boiler, automatic safety 
valve, water gauge, steam whistle, 

lance wheel, and book contain- 
___ ing full directions for running and 
taking care of it. Sent packed in a wooden 
box as a reward for five subscriptions to 
SUCCEss, new or renewal. Price, $2.50, 
express charges to be paid by the receiver, 


oa 











Camera 


The Cyclone, Jr., 
which we offer, is gen- 
im erally regarded as the 
most p ctical low 
priced ca..era in the 
market. It takes pic- 
tures 3% by 3%, and 
has a capacity of three 
double-plate "holders ; 
an especiallycon- 
ted automatic shutter for time and 
instantaneous ee, and_ high-grade 
Meniscus lens of universal focus. This 
n Reward No. 799) will be furnished 
our subscriptions to SUCCESs, new or 
renewal, and ten cents additional. Price, 
#3,00, express charges to be paid by the re- 
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Boxing Gloves 


About this season the boys and young men are laying 
plans for making the long winter evenings pleasant and 
profitable. Nothing will afford more genuine entertain- 
ment for a group of boys, or will be of more use in devel- 
oping their physical power and their manliness than a set 
of boxing gloves. The set shown herewith (Reward No. 
453) is one of our most popular rewards. 
famous Corbett pattern, men’s size, grip and cuffs of olive 
tan leather, balance of glove finished in dark wine color, 
well padded with hair, with laced wristbands. Given for 
only four subscriptions to SuccEss, new or renewal, or 
two subscriptions and eighty cents additional. Price, $2.25, receiver to 
pay express charges. 

We have another set of gloves (Reward No. 451) almost as good in quality 
and style as the one shown above, which is glven for only two subscriptions 
to SUCCEss, new or renewal, or for one subscription and forty cents ad- 
ditional, receiver to pay express charges. Price, $1.00. 





Efectro-Medical 
Machine 


In this machine 
(Reward No. 659) 
no battery is re- 
quired, the electric- 
ity being generated 
Plied to the high 
plied to the y 
— mechanism. 

tis a very interest- *° At eae 
ing piece of machin- 
ery and substantially constructed. It 
offers much amusement and considerable 
benefit in certain yay conditions. 
Offered as a reward for two SuccEss sub 








scriptions, new or renewal. Price, $1.00, 
express charges to be paid by the receiver. 





They are the ~ 


Electric Motor 


The little Rex Elec- 
tric Motor and Fan 
(Reward No. 130), is 
small but very power- 
ful for its size. The 
size of the fan is 34 

ches. The fan may 
be detached, and a 


pulley wheel or any 
other machinery re 





‘ated by means of the 
motor. Given a 
reward for three subscriptions to Swc- 
CESS, new or renewal. Price, $1.15, 
express charges to be. paid by the receiver. 








BE SURE TO SEND FOR THE 1904 REWARD BOOK . 


It is brimful of the finest articles—things suitable for out-door sports, in-door games, personal use and adornment, household luxuries and necessities, 
and books—nearly everything to be found in New York’s great marts of trade. 


No postage is necessary to get this book. We send it to you on receipt of a postal card request. Address all communications to 
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The Latest Wonders in 
the World of Science 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


Siz OLIVER LODGE, the eminent English physicist, 

thinks it is time to stop asking this question. We 

know vastly more about electricity, he thinks, than about 

ordinary matter. In fact, in trying to state 

What Is the relations between matter and electric- 

Electricity? ity, Sir Oliver has defined the former in 

terms of the latter, instead of vice versa. 

In other words, he asks the question: ‘‘ What is matter ?"’ 

and answers it by telling us that matter is probably made 
up of units of electricity. 

a os 


THE change produced by boiling in the colors of cer- 
tain shell fish is now believed to be caused by oxida- 
tion, both the black and red of the lobster, for instance, 
being perhaps due to the presence of iron in the composi- 
tion with different proportions 
of oxygen. On this theory the Why Does Boiling 
change would be analogous Turn Lobsters Red? 
to rusting. In discussing this 
question, ‘‘The Lancet’’ reminds us that red hair owes 
its color to the presence of iron, and that the brilliant 
colors of autumnal foliage are due to the oxidation of the 
chlorophyll, or green coloring matter, of the leaves. 


a a 


THT all kinds of acute mania are due to some form of 
blood-poisoning, affecting the brain, has been the 
belief of many authorities; and a German investigator, 
Dr. Berger, now announces that he has experimental 
evidence of this, although he is not quite 
The Toxin prepared to draw final conclusions. His 
of Delirium method has been to inject fluids from 
persons suffering from dementia into the 
veins of a healthy subject, and he has not only used 
animals in his experiments, but has also not hesitated to 
perform some of them on himself. The results show that 
the blood of a person in delirium is distinctly a brain- 
poison. 
Vv a 


THE sterilization of all water used in and about the 

house, whether for drinking or not, is advocated by a 
French hygienic expert, M. Mellére. Boiling will do it, but 
an addition of one two-hundredth 
part of hydrogen peroxide will ac- Sterilize all Your 
complish the same result, as will Household Water 
also the permanganates in about the 
same proportion. ‘Tincture of iodine may be used for 
drinking water in the proportion of four drops to an ordi- 
nary carafe. There is a slight taste of iodine, but it is not 
injurious to health. The sterilization, however, lasts for 
only half an hour. 

a 7 


THE theory that delirium is the result of some kind of 

brain-poisoning, due to a toxin in the blood, is be- 
lieved to have been confirmed by recent experiments in 
Germany. Blood taken from a patient suffering from 
signs of approaching dementia 
caused, when injected into the veins 
of a healthy person, palpitation, 
pressure on the brain, and a sensa- 
tion of fear. Other experiments produced even more 
marked results, but blood from persons in whom the 
dementia was well developed had no such effect, which 
the author accounts for by supposing that the poison has 
left the general circulation by the time the acute symptoms 
have appeared. 


Is Acute Mania 
a Form of 
Blood-poisoning ? 


a a 


It was asserted by Buffon, the naturalist, that the number 
of years required by an animal to reach adult life is 
about one sixth or one seventh the entire Jength of life in 
that animal. Later, Flourens thought that one fifth is 
more nearly the correct ratio. A 
recent Ganews authority, Dr. G. te Length. of Life 
von Bunge, has confirmed this p,,. int an oat 
general law, although the ratios —— ee 
do not appear to be perfectly constant. Dr. von Bunge 
measured the time taken by various animals to double 
their birth-weight, and finds this approximately propor- 
tional to the time required to reach adult age. Man takes 
one hundred and eighty days to double his birth-weight, 
twenty years to reach maturity, and lives ninety to one 
hundred years. The corresponding numbers for the dog 
are nine days, two years, and ten to twelve years. 


[’ recent experiments on bacteria, Dr. Allan Macfadyen, 
director of the Jenner Institute in London, has found 
that some of these microscopic plants will resume activity 
after immersion in liquid air for six months. Evidently 
life under conditions of this sort is potential 
Life in rather than actual, and exists only in virtue 
Liquid Air of the possibility of its revival. Matter that 
lives thus while frozen must be, Dr. Mac- 
fadyen thinks, ‘‘ in a new and hitherto unobtained ‘third’ 
zondition,’’ between life and death, and furnishes us with 
an absolutely perfect case of ‘‘suspended animation.”’ It 
is evidently no longer possible to maintain that the low 
temperature of space would have prevented the arrival of 
living germs with cosmic dust, which was suggested by 
Helmholtz, the great German physicist, and others, as a 
possible way in which life may have been introduced on 
the earth. 
a “ 


HAT all standards tend to become lower unless special 
care is taken to maintain them is asserted by Professor 
W. Le Conte Stevens. Professor Stevens instances uni- 
versity degrees and professional titles in this country, 
which he belives continually tend ,.. Gur Biaaderde 


SUCCESS 


Go Anywhere at Any Time 


The 1904 Winton Touring Car not only serves 
every automobile purpose, but serves it better 
than any othercar. Would you goto the opera in 
a smart, weather-proof equipage? Would you drive in 
rain and rough weather without discomfort? Would you tour the 
country, or ride back and forth from rural home to city office with 
the assurance of satisfaction and comfort ? 
To these and manifold other questions that confront the automo- 


bilist, the answer is : 
Get a Winton 


Numerous advantages of utmost importance to satisfactory automobile 
service are embodied only in our 1904 model Touring Car. The new canopy 
top defeats bad weather. For comfort’s sake we have improvements in num- 
ber, while to increase the ease of operation our engineers have produced some 

of the most strikingly successful features it has ever been our pleasure to offer. 

The Winton is manufactured under the lirect and constant personal super- 
vision of Mr. Alexander Winton, in the largest and best equipped automobile 
factory in the world. The excellence of our product has made this wonder- 
ful plant possible. 


Regular equipment of our 1904 model includes a specially designed (hinged glass front) 
canopy top, which is quickly detachable; finest head and side lamp equipment, signal horn, 
tools, etc. Price, everything complete, $2,500, f. o. b. Cleveland. 

W= hive agencies in half a hundred cities throughout North America. Write for address 
of one nearest you. Oui new catalog illustrates and describes in detail this 20-horsepower 
marvel of automobile excellence. 
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The Winton Motor Carriage Company 
Member Association Licensed «automobile Manufacturers 
Factory and General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago ; 
Broadway & 54th St. Berkley & Stanhope Sts. 246-248 N. Broad St. 1400 Michigan Ave. 


When you are ready for an automobile, 


Don’t Buy Trouble—Get a Winton 
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In the great endurance run (October 7 to 17) New York to Cleveland and Pittsburg, over mountain and valley roads, 
under conditions unheard of and undreamed of in automobiling, the regular stock touring car 


to deteriorate. In school and col- of Excellence overcame all obstacles, reaching all controls within the time limit and leading all of the 34 contestants, having lost but 8 
lege a definite numerical marking Degenerating? — (or 8 minutes) in the long journey of nearly 900 miles. This remarkable record has never been equalled by any car, 
becomes associated with a lower any contest, in any part of the world. 


and lower standard of performance. Judging, for instance, Those interested in early 1904 deliveries snculd get into correspondence with us 
by the usual laws of probability, only about twenty-two promptly. Complete catalogue and name oi our dealer in your market on request. 


per cent. of the students in an institution should attain a POPE MOTOR CAR CO., 4 . t 3073 Central Avenue, Toledo, O. 


gtade of eighty-five per cent.; yet in a western college it 
MEMBERS ASSOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS. 





was found that eighty-five\was the average grade. Pro- 
fessor Stevens advocates thé protection of university titles 
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HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE AND THE ‘ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME," IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, New York 


Your Attention is Asked to 


~The “Twentieth Century Home’: 


I. A Publication of the Highest Class. 
I. The Most Numerous Company of Distinguished Writers ever brought together in 
a single magazine. 
Ill. The First Edition Guaranteed to Exceed 100,000 Copies. 
IV But few pages of advertising so that a small advertisement will stand out with 
double force. All advertising next to reading matter. 
V. All advertising on the finest coated paper—toned. The first time coated paper has 
ever been used throughout any magazine. 
VI. Most elaborately illustrated by noted artists. 
VII. A cover in five colors, so attractive that it speaks for itself. 
VIII. Probably the only magazine ever issued which numbered its orders by tens of 
thousands before the first copy was off the press. ; 
IX. Ten thousand copies cabled for for the English market by a noted English magazine 
publisher. 
x This new periodical is an attempt to discuss « THE HOME ”’ and every phase of 
Home life in a dignified and truthful way. Nothing will be published that is 
not scientifically accurate or at least from the pens of the ablest thinkers. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 
Single Copies, 10 Cents; Annual Subscription, $1.00. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 















THREE FACTS: 

I. The «Cosmopolitan”’ is a magazine that goes iato the home—a live magazine, 
full of interest, appealing to each member of the family. 

II. The annual subscriptions received during November, 1903, exceeded those 



































COSMOPOLITAN of November, 1902, by more ihan 50 per cent. ; 
on seat III. Twenty-three modern presses were kept running constantly during 
Please enter November and a portion of each night, to supply the demand for 
to the Cosmopolitan the Christmas «‘ Cosmopolitan.” 
Magazine and the 
ae ge S en A ry 

ome” (regular subscrip- 
tpn prfo fo both 4 For The COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
which [ enclose .25, as per 
your special offer. Sac 

gis Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 








Ten 
Times 
10% 
MAKES $100.00 
BOYS TRY THIS aacnesuse 


Anybody can do the trick after he knows how. It’s well worth your while. This is a 
clever trick, and you can do it at home and astonish vour playmates and friends. 


IT’S EADY “eae 0&2) 























If you write us a postal card with your name and address upon it, we will mail you, free of charge directions how to do 
this trick, using only the fingers and thumbs of two hands, In addition to explaining the trick we wil! send you FREE 
a copy of the last number of Tue Hovustuotp-Lepcer. These sell for ten certs on the news stands. it has departments 


for young and old people, male and female, boys and girls. It is one of the finest and largest home magazines published. 


Address SteicutT oF Hanp DEPARTMENT 


THE HOUSEHOLD-LEDGER PUBLISHING CO., 95 Liberty St., New York 
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by law, but he seems to think that the bo aecie to high 
marking is inherent in human nature, and would be very 
difficult to correct. 

Vv - 


THE disagreeable odor of the refined petroleum used 
as an illuminant has been ely done away with, 
although it is still unpleasant when spilled on one’s fingers 
or clothes; but that oft the naphtha or “‘ petroleum essence”’ 
used in explosion-motors is still 
To Destroy the objectionable in the highest de- 
Odor of Petroleum gree, and the common use of these 
motors on highways in automo- 
biles makes some process of deodorization imperative. 
The odor of petroleum may be overcome by mixture with 
a more powerful odor of the same type, such as amyl 
acetate, but this is expensive. Most processes of deodor- 
ization are complex or difficult, consisting of treatment 
with various chemicals. The simplest seems to be that in 
which the oil is treated with a mixture of massicot (lead 
protoxide, ) and caustic potash. Filtration methods have 
also been announced, but they do not seem to be yet in 
general use. 
. 7 


HAT metals may be ‘‘poisoned,”’ or otherwise pass 
through stages of structural change analogous to dane 
produced in the cells of the body by organic disease, is 
maintained by Professor Heyn, a German metallurgist. 
According to his theory, the reason 
that copper is injured by overheat- Metals That Suffer 
ing is that the protoxide so pro- from Sickness 
duced ‘‘poisons’’ it and breaks 
down its structure. In like manner steel may be so “‘poi- 
soned”’ with hydrogen that it will become ruinously brittle. 
When crystallization of a metal in the so-called state of 
‘“‘superfusion”’ is brought about by dropping into it a 
crystal of the same substance, Professor Seve sees in the 
process a kind of inoculation, whereby the metal is so in- 
fected as to bring it into the crystallizing state. Some of 
those who hold these views believe that similar processes 
of ‘‘inoculation’’ may one day replace the present slow 
processes of structural change by forging and tempering. 


a a 


PERHArs we may some day give up burning coal and use 
eucalyptus wood instead. In some parts of Cape Col- 
ony it is even now regarded as cheaper to plant a forest of 
these quick-growing trees than to import coal. ‘The exca- 
lyptus, according to observations 
Wood That Is Better made in Southern India by D. E. 
than Coal Hutchins and Sir A. Brandis, 
produces annually the equivalent 
of twenty tons of coal per acre ; and these writers believe 
that, under cultivation, this yield would be doubled. There 
are in the world about eight billion acres of land suit- 
able for growing the tree at its most rapid rate, and one- 
half this area under forest might thus yield the equivalent 
of one hundred and sixty billion tons of coal yearly,— 
more than two hundred and eighty-eight times the world’s 
resent consumption. Evidently our descendants will not 
ons to go without fuel, even if the coal mines should give 
out, or if the operatives of the future should decide to go 
on a permanent strike. 
oa a 


"THOSE who love sugar may now, it appears, indulge 
their appetite openly and without apology; for most 
dietists are acknowledging that it is, on the whole, a 
healthful and valuable article of food, instead of being 
injurious to the teeth and productive of 
acidity in the stomach, with attendant May We 
evils, as believed by the old medical men. Eat Sugar? 
The latest investigations, in fact, show that 
pure sugar stops lactic acid fermentation, instead of in- 
creasing it, excites the secretions of the stomach, increases 
the digestion of albumen and of substances containing 
iron and lime, and in proper conditions is a remedy for 
anemia, chlorosis, and scrofula. In many instances sugar 
seems to act as a digester, and in case of disease or injury 
to the organism it seems to favor the natural reparative 
action of the tissues. In fact, while an exclusive diet of 
sugar can scarcely be recommended, we need surely not 
be afraid of it. 


& s 


[SVENTORS have been trying, for many years, to improve 
the ordinary electric arc lamp, and they have met 
with varying success. A recent modification that promises 
well is what is called the ‘‘ flame lamp,’ in which the car- 
bons are impregnated with metallic 
A New Form of _ salts that vaporize in the intense heat 
Arc Lamp and give a very bright light. In spite 
of its name, the light from the ordi- 
nary arc lamp comes chiefly from the white-hot ends of 
the carbon points, the arc itself furnishing very little of it. 
In the new lamp the luminous vapor is highly conductive, 
so that a much longer are can be used, giving the flame- 
like appearance that suggested the name. The device is 
said to be economical and effective. The color of the 
light may be controlled, to some degree, by the prepara- 
tion of the carbons, but it is generally milk-white or yel- 
low. The violet rays are not present to such a degree as 
in the ordinary arc ; hence the old form is preferable for 
photography. 


e a 


I" is games that a systematic attempt is to be made by 
the British government to domesticate the zebra jor 
use in its South African possessions. It is proposed to 
catch large numbers of wild zebras and allow them to 
breed in captivity, training the 
young as draught animals. No The Zebra as 
attempt, apparently, will be made a Domestic Animal 
to tame and train the captured 
animals themselves, although this has often been accom- 
plished with selected individuals. The zebra proper is 
very difficult to tame, but allied varieties, such as the 
South African quagga, are more easily domesticated. 
At the Cape, twenty years since, these were often seen 
working with draught horses. Still better success has 
rewarded a recent attempt to cross the zebra with the 
horse and the ass. The resulting hybrids, which are 
called ‘‘zebroids;" are lively but docile, and are easily 
trained. They have unusual muscular strength, and their 
immunity to the bite of the tsetse fly, which is fatal to the 
horse, makes them especially valuable for African service. 
It is thought by some that the zebroid will supplant the 
mule, especially for work in the tropics. 
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This man made good New Year resolutions, 





THE EDITOR’S CHAT 






Human Prospectuses 


TH world is full of just-going-to-be, 

subjunctive heroes, who might, 
could, would, or should be this or that 
but for obstacles and discouragements, 
—prospectuses which never become 
published works. Many brilliantly en- 
dowed youths never get beyond the 
prospectus stage. They promise finely, 
raise the hopes of their parents, teach- 
ers, and friends, and then vegetate in 
obscurity all their days, or try various 
lines of work, only to fail in all. They 
are conscious of ability, sometimes 
too conscious to put forth the required 
effort, but they lack the practicality, 
the application, or the sense of pro- 
portion necessary to steady advance 
toward a high, definite goal. Many 
of them wait for opportunity to come 
and pull them out of their lethargy, for 
friends to push them into lucrative 
positions, and so, waiting and grum- 
bling at inappreciation, they are en- 
gulfed by the sands of time, and pass 
from sight, seeds that have never 
sprouted, plants that have never flow- 
ered, characters that have never ful- 


intellects have exhaled away in this 
sluggish evaporation and left no vestige 
== on earth except the dried froth, the 
=—~ obscure film which survives the drivel 
4 of vanished dreams; and others have 
S done just enough to show how impor- 
SS tant they would have been, had they 
SSS awoke sooner, and kept awake longer. 








Let It Go 


IF you have had an unfortunate experience this last year, 

forget it. If you have made a failure in your speech, 
your song, your book, or your article; if you have been 
placed in an embarrassing position, if you have fallen and 
hurt yourself by a false step, or if you have been slandered 
and abused, do not dwell upon it, forget it. There is not 
a single redeeming feature in these memories, and the pres- 
ence of their ghosts will rob you of many a happy hour. 
There is nothing valuable in them. Wipe them out of your 
mind forever. Drop them. Forget them. 

If you have been indiscreet or imprudent, if you have 
been talked about, or if your reputation has been injured 
so that you fear you can never outgrow it or redeem it, do 
not drag the hideous shadows or the rattling skeletons 
about with you. Rub them from the slate of memory. 
Wipe them out. Forgetthem. Start with a clean slate and 
spend your energies in keeping it clean for the future. 

Resolve that, whatever you do or do not do, you will not 
be haunted by skeletons nor cherish shadows. They must 
get out and give place to the sunshine. Determine that 
you will have nothing to do with discords, but that every 
one of them must get out of your mind. No matter how 
formidable or persistent, wipe them out. Forget them. 
Have nothing to do with them. Do not let the little 
enemies—worrying and foreboding, anxiety and regrets,— 
sap your energy, for this is your success and happiness 
capital. 

A gloomy face, a sour expression, a worrying mind, or a 
fretting disposition, is a proof of your failure to control 
yourself. It is an earmark of your weakness, a con- 
fession of your inability to cope with your environment. 
Drive it away. Dominate yourself. Do not let your ene- 
mies sit on the throne. Do your own governing. 

‘*Dismiss from your mind every suggestion that has to 
do with illness. If you have had an operation,—it is over; 
let it glide into the shadows,—the background of memory. 
Do not dwell upon it. Do not talk about it.’’ 

Whatever is disagreeable, or whatever irritates, nags, or 
destroys your balance of mind,—forgetit. Thrustitout. It 
has nothing to do with you now. You have better use for 
your time than to waste it in regrets, in worry, or in useless 
trifles. Let the rubbish go. Make war upon despond- 
ency, if you are subject to it. Drive the blues out of your 
mind as you would a thief out of the house. Shut the 
door in the face of all your enemies, and keep it shut. 
Do not wait for cheerfulness to come to you. Go after it; 
entertain it; never let it go. 

A despondent young writer says that while he was in 
the West he used to watch the cows on the prairies, and 
could not help envying them. ‘‘I used often to heave 
a sigh and wish I were a cow."’ ‘‘ What keeps them so 
contented ?’” he asked a farmer. ‘‘ Oh, they are enjoying 
themselves chewing their cuds,’’ was the reply. 

The trouble with many of us is that we do not enjoy chew- 
ing our cuds,—letting go of our aches, pains, and anxie- 
ties, and just enjoying ourselves. We can not bear to let 
go. We cling to them like a thrifty housewife, who can not 
bear to throw away a rag or a scrap of anything, but piles 
useless rybbish in the attic. We can not bear to let our 
enemies go. We can not seem to kick out of doors the 
things that worry and fret and chafe, and yet never do us 
any good. 


We Americans keep our muscles tense and our nerves 
up to such a pitch that it is the hardest thing in the world 
for us to drop thin We chafe and worry and fret instead 
of just resting without being haunted by the skeletons of 
care, of anxiety, and of business. 

Who can estimate the medicinal power of one cheerful 
life in the home,—of one serene, balanced soul ? 

The workman who rejoices in his work and laughs 
away his discomfort is the man who is sure to rise, for it is 
what we do easily and what we like to do that we do well. 

The most of us make our backs ache carrying useless, 
foolish burdens. We carry luggage and rubbish that are 
of no earthly use, but which sap our strength and keep us 
jaded and tired to no purpose. If we could only learn to 
hold on to the things worth while, and drop the rubbish, — 
letting go the useless, the foolish, the silly, the hamperers, 
and the things that hinder,—we should not only make 
progress, but we should also keep happy and harmonious. 

= » 


Don’t Postpone Your 


Enjoyment This Year 

@ ( we would see the color of our future,’’ said Canon 

Farrar, ‘‘we must look for it in our present; if we 

would gaze on the star of our destiny, we must look for it 
in our hearts."’ : 

The majority of us go through life with our eyes fixed 
on a distant goal, straining every nerve to reachit. On 
our way we pass beauties indescribable of earth and sky, 
and opportunities innumerable to help others over rough 
places, to brighten and beautify the commonplace life of 
every day, but we see them not. Heedless of all that does 
not point directly toward what we consider the winning 
post, we finally arrive at our destination, to find—what ? 
We have, perhaps, gained what we sought: wealth, the 
secrets of science, fame, or glory on the battlefield or in the 
forum; we have satisfied our ambition, it may be, but at 
the cost of all that sweetens, beautifies, ennobles, and 
enriches life. 

How few of us ever learn to enjoy as we go along! We 
see happiness away ahead of us, next year, or the year fol- 
lowing; we see it across seas, in some far-distant land; but 
we hardly ever see it in the present and where we are. 
Happiness is always a vision of the future; some other 
time, in some other place, when we are a little better off, 
and have a little more leisure, then we will surely enjoy 
ourselves. 

The high-school boy thinks that he will be happy when 
he enters college; the freshman is dreaming of the day 
when he will be a senior; the senior, of the time when he 
will be graduated; the graduate lives only for the pro- 
pitious hour when he will go into business for himself or 
start in his profession; and the young man who has just 
entered on an active career looks forward to the happy 
time when he shall have saved enough money to build 
himself a costly mansion. But by the time he has built 
his fine house he has become so bound by his business, 
or profession, so absorbed in the every-day routine, that 
enjoyment must be pushed still further ahead, until he 
can spare a little more time from his business or office, 
or to the indefinite season when he shall retire. 

The majority of American business men are like lions 
and tigers in menageries, who walk back and forth in 
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PROSPECTIVE 
AUTO BUYERS 


Should acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the merits of the 


Morgan & Wright Clincher 


Tire troubles represent too large a propor- 
tion of all autemobile troubles to permit 
buying any but the most reliable tire—the 
tire best fortified against annoying disorders. 

The M. & W. has an extremely tough casing and a reinforced clincher 
which fits the rim perfectly; specially elastic fabric construction; extra 
heavy rubber on tread to = greatei ease and durability. 

Investigate It. Specify It. Inaist Upon It 
Our booklet “A Tire Triumph,” can be had by addressing Dept. G. 


MORGAN @ WRIGHT, CHICAGO 
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TOURING CARS 


Are Simple in Construction, Powerful in Operation. 
They are built to run smoothly, to ride easily. 
Model ‘‘H,” here illustrated, 81 inch wheelbase, 
four elliptic springs, detachable tonneau, brass side- 
mps, and horn, $850.00 at the factory. 
For a light Touring Car, Model **H”’ has no equal 
at the i, and few equals at double the price. 
Rambler Cars are made in six different models, 
og! A Lapa pee ne = ou our = cata- 
, illustrating each style and showing why you 
should buy a Kambler ? ’ 2 villas 
THOMAS B. JEFFERY & CO., 
Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 
304 Wabash Avenue. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
145 Columbus Avenue. 





or STOCK EXCHANGE 


A Game of Trade, A Game Without Rules. 
Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget. 
Bourse is taking like wild-fire—Boston Globe. 

To control the market in corn, wheat, beef, stocks or some 
other commodity is the object of the player--the first to ef- 
fect acorner wins. Noisy and exciting. Eighty beautifully 
engraved cards. 


Price 50 Cents. 


of your dealer, or sent direct on receipt 
of price. Your money back if you want it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE. 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
126 t, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 
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SUCCESS 
















Be a Producer of Business 

As a reader of ‘‘SUCCESS,” you are a candidate for great success. We teach the Science of Suc- 
cess—the Science of Successful Salesmanship. 

Cash your dreams of high salary and big commissions. The Art of Selling yields the biggest cash 
returns—it pays dividends on personality. Every salesman (no matter what he sells) succeeds— 
if he ‘‘knows his business.’”” You can be a salesman—know your business, too, if you understand 
the Science which underlies all selling—The Science of Salesmanship. These laws are the founda- 
tion stones of success. Every successful salesman, whether he be ‘‘natural born” or self-made, must 
work (consciously or unconsciously) in harmony with them. Thereis no new truth, but it has remained 
for Mr. A. F. Sheldon, founder of the Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship, to correlate, system- 
atize, and put into logical, studiable form, the laws of his calling. For Mr. Sheldon has put forward no 
finespun theories or ‘‘isms.” Through years of hard and successful work he has unceasingly sought, and 
finally found, the basic laws of success—big, permanent success. Possessing an independent income from 
his labors as a specialty salesman, he has taken up now as his real life work,this School, through which he 
is sending forth an influence that is making itself felt widely in the commercial world. This Science 
of Salesmanship is taught by personal correspondence with individual students. Its vital truth and 

_ force has called forth the active support of such men as Hon. John V. Farwell, Alexander H. Revell, 
Rt. Rey. Bishop Samuel Fallows, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Horace B. Parker, of Marshall Field & Co., 
Cassius M. Paine, Col. W. C. Hunter, Sec’y of the Boyce Co., and others of equal prominence. Every 
man a success—a leader in trade, commerce, thought and human progress. Each of them has crystal- 
lized for our students the basic principles of his success in specific form on special topics. This is in 
addition to the regular course of lessons which is further supplemented by strong ‘‘ side lights” on 
vital points and special correspondence privileges, extending, at the desire of each student, over 
a period of a year. You can master the whole course in your spare time at home or on the road. 

It will develop new force, greater power, keener insight, bigger possibilities in your person- 

ality. You will know your own weak spots and how to overcome them. You will be able 

to take any proposition from tape to railroads,—analyze it, and present its selling points 

in a logical, forceful manner. You will know how to size up your customer—how to FRANK 

influence his mind and actions, and lead him to the fourth condition of every sale— MARIMON 

the Resolve to Buy. (There is no hypnotism or mystery about it. It is the Generel Nanager 

practical essence of hard common sense, double distilled, tried in the crucible SHELDON 

of experience.) If you are now a salesman,—whether a retail clerk, com- SCHOOL OF 

mercial traveler, specialty salesman or promoter—think what it would mean SCIENTIFIC 

to have your power increased a hundred fold. (If you are hesitating in 

cage agg papepedve ink al SALESMANSHIP 

your choice of a vocation, think what it will mean for you to go forth 

armed and equipped for a life work—a powerful personality—a pro- 960 McClurg Bidg., Chicago 

ducer—a success.) Please send me by mail cop 
‘ i F of, 32 page book “Science o: 

[ shall be glad to send you, without, cost by mail, a 32 page Salesmahship” all charges prep’d. 
book by Mr. Sheldon on ‘‘ The Science of Salesmanship.” <A 
careful reading of it may easily be worth thousands of dollars Name 
to you, and will inform you more fully of this ‘‘ old wine 
in new bottles’—this tonic of success. Do you Addr 
want it? 3 



































EVERYTHING 









To every one who will state where 


amount of $1.00 and upward. 





‘is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904—the most superb and instructive horticultural 


publication of the day—19% pages—z0O cagravings—8 superb colored platcs of vegetables and flowers. 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


(in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent 
“Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed 
Hybrids; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; 
Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish in a coupon envelope, 

be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from catalogue to the 
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this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 


Asters, Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce; Earl; 
which, when emptied and returned, 






35&37 CorTLanot Sr 


New Yorn City nd 





MY DEAR SUCCESS 


young or old! 


nse of ONLY 





Room 180, 1215 Broadway, New York, December 19, 1903. 


you are young, three im) t questions 

to enjoy continued food heath secure a desirable position—and have success? 
The u i ll direct your footsteps into the pathway whereby you may 
acquire the realization of all these attainments, for the infinitesimal sum of TEN 
CENTS ! The information offered is worth TEN 


FURTHERMORE, should you desire to acquire a complete, Soe et 
of up-to-date Double Entry Book-keeping, from an Expert Accountant who 

years’ practical experience, and who receives TEN DOLLARS AN 

as an Accountant, the undersi; 
FREE, upon soquest, the information whereb ~ may acquire that know 
HREE DOLLARS. Should 

CEEPER of you within six weeks’ time AT YOUR OWN HO 
dollars. Could — Ly Gin He finds positions everywhere, 


a n place Y 
and WRITE. Address as above. Yours sincerely, J.H.GOODW N, Expert Accountant. 


READER :—At this critical time in your life, when 
present themselves, namely: Are you 


DOLLARS to ANYBODY, 


had thirty 
OUR for his services 
who is that Accountant, will be pleased to send to you 


ledge at an ex- 
fail to make A FIRST-CLASS BOOK- 
ME, he will refund the three 


too, FREE OF 
USANDS. | Perhaps he ca too! SAVE THIS 





seal 





Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once sor our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. EK. 8. Mrueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


PARKERS YAIR BALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 

Never Falls to Restore Gray Hair to 

Its Youthful Color. 

Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at D: 

























TAUGHT BY MAIL. _Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. — Ph. D., LL D. 
Pres. of Ill. College of Law (a Law School 
in Chicago.) University methods. Credit given 
by resident school for work done by mail. Books 
required for the first year lonned free. Send for Catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 


Dept. D, Opera House Block, Ghicago. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
by our successful system i personal cha: f 
Mr Henry Litchfield West, ‘ormeriy aainios 
editor of Washington Post. Successful stu- 
dentseverywhere. Write forillustrated booklet. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
15-74 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg, Washington, D.C. 


INSTRUCTIONS pre- 
— thoroughly for 
hese examinations. Com- 
lete HONE STUDY course, 
including Shorthand, Typewriting, kkeeping, Penmansh 
ete., $5. Catalogue free. C.C. GAINES, Box 925, Pou: 


. N. Y., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 
PETALUMA INCUBATORS 
and Brooders are the oldest and most reliable 

automatic and ag 8 oe — 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 525 Petaluma, Cal. Bex 525 1 
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their cages, dreaming of jungles where they would be happy 
if they could only get out. Men are restless in business, 
pacing their stores or offices or factories, dreaming between 
whiles of the glorious future when they shall have made 
their millions and be free to enjoy them. In the mean- 
time, they thrust from them the little pleasures and 
enjoyments that are within their grasp every day. 

There is no doubt that man was intended to be happy 
and contented; and, if we learn the secret of right think- 
ing, if we try to have perfect control of our minds, and 
harbor only such thoughts as will leave bright, sunny pic- 
tures on our consciousness, we shall be always happy. 

Note the abandon with which a child gives himself to 
the joy of life! There are no ‘‘ifs’’ or ‘‘wherefores’’ or 
‘‘can'ts’’ in his bright sky; no care-filling thought of time 
or money haunts his vision. He enjoys the passing hour, 
unshadowed by dreams of the future. Why should he not, 
when grown older and, presumably, wiser, do the same? 

The average man, in pursuit of coarser success, cuts off 
the finest enjoyment of friendship and sentiment. Mosi 
of us feel that there is something of mackery in our lives, 
that there must be something radically wrong in a social 
scheme which sets the mass of humanity struggling and 
striving, one unit against another, each crowding to get 
a his neighbor or to get something away from him. 

e know that God intended life to be infinitely better, 
richer, and nobler than this brutal game of football which 
the human race has, so far, played. This is not what He 
planned for His children. ‘The pushing and crowding for 
place, the lust of power and wealth, the selfish game of 
‘*Each for himself and the devil take the hindmost”’ has 
no place in the infinite plan. The time is coming, too,— 
some have already realized it,—when each man will find 
his highest good, not in taking away something from his 
brother, but in adding something to him; when each will 
find his greatest pleasure in doing the greatest amount of 
good to some one else, and when, instead of striving for 
self alone, each will strive for all. This is the bugle call 
of the twentieth century, and each New Year is respond- 
ing to the call more cordially than the preceding one. 

. a 


Speculation Is a Deadly Peril 


AMERICAN haste has a most unfortunate and dangerous 
manifestation in the too common eagerness to get 
rich quickly. The speculative tendency of the times is a 
real peril to young men. It is antagonistic to business 
principles and subversive of high character itself. 

It is a dangerous experience in a young man’s life when 
he gets his first dollar that is not fairly earned, or when 
he makes a few hundred dollars by the turn of a wheel, 
or the fortune of a card, or by a lucky bet. ‘The chances 
are that he will never be quite content to jog along in what 
he considers humdrum business life. 

There have been sad instances of young men with 
splendid prospects who were working for ten dollars, 
fifteen dollars, or twenty-five dollars a week, but who 
were induced by friends to take ‘‘little flyers,’’ and made 
what they considered fortunate hits. After the first thrill 
of the consciousness of getting money without effort, they 
were not content with their positions, their work, or their 
prospects. Their minds wandered, their efforts slackened, 
and their interest in their employers’ business waned until 
they became so demoralized that they lost their positions. 

In some instances where young men made a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars in some speculative venture, 
they resigned their positions to devote themselves to 
what they thought more profitable, and never afterwards 
amounted to anything. ‘Their business habits became so 
slack that no one wanted them. When reduced by reverses 
to taking such positions as they could get, they could not 
hold them. The passion for gambling, awakened almost 
by accident, did not leave them, but pursued them to their 
utter financial and moral destruction. 

Occasionally a young man gets a prompt lesson, and is 
warned from the path toruin. The ‘‘Conservative’’ tells 
of such a man. 

‘‘His father was a grocer, and he could have earned a 
clerk's wages in the store and’ become a partner, in time; 
but he married, and found his expenses increasing, and 
came to the sapient conclusion that he must get rich more 
rapidly than he was doing; so he bought several things 
on the Chicago board of trade, and then he sold all his 
wedding presents, and his silk hat and dress clothes, and 
borrowed all the money he could, and got his father to 
mortgage his grocery store, and by this means = up 
the greater part of what he found he owed to his Chicago 
agent at the close of the day. Then he went to work 
again on the clerk's salary that he had despised before." 

Such bitter first fruits of speculation have in them seeds 
of future honesty, prudence, and usefulness, while success 
might have been a bait to lure to further ventures, and the 
final abandonment of all honest endeavor. 
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WHY HE DID NOT GET ON 


He had low ideals. 

He did not dare to take chances. 

He had too many irons in the fire. 

He tried to give his relatives a chance. 

He was never a whole man at anything. 

He thought a good business should run itself. 

He was afraid to burn the bridges behind him. 

He did not appreciate the value of appearances. 

His rude manners drove customers from his store. 

He loved his pipe and a story better than his work. 

He could not concentrate all his powers on his task. 

He did not know how to duplicate himself in others. 

He let gruff, indifferent clerks drive away his business. 

He trusted incompetent friends'with responsible positions. 

He would not change fairly good methods for better 
ones. 

He did things over and over again because he lacked 
system. 

He thought he knew all there was to know about his 
business. 

He tried to economize by cutting down his advertising 
appropriation. 

He was a good, honest man but did not do business 
in a business way. . 
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To Be Taller 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO BE 
TALLER, TO ADD FROM TWO TO 
FIVE INCHES TO YOUR HEIGHT, 


to improve the general symmetry of your fi 

to add to your general appearance? There is no 
longer any reason why anyone should be short or 
stunted. Mr. K. Leo Minges has at last perfected 
the work of his life in discovering a safe, sure and 
permanent method by which anyone can get taller 
without any inconvenience. It is such a simple 
method that one wonders why it was not thought 
of before. Yet it took a life-time of study to per- 
fect. Anyone can now enjoy these benefits; to 
do so necessitates no application of drugs; no 
internal treatment; no operation; no hard work; 
no big expense. Mr. Minges’ method has been 
adopted by the leading educational institu. 
tions and gymnasiums in Rochester and 
elsewhere. Anyonecan now take it up. 


Free to any Short Person. 


The secrets which Mr. Minges has discovered 
willenable you to get taller, more graceful and 
improve the symmetry of your figure, and this can 
be accomplished in your own home, no matter 
what your age, your sex, your height may be. 
And in order to put these benefits within the 
reach of all, there has been prepared for free dis- 
tribution among short people a limited edition of 
a book explaining this discovery in detail. If you 
wish to add from 2 to § inches to your height, if 
you want to be graceful and have a symmetrical 

gure, if you want to be a “proper height to 
dance with,” to be able to “‘see in a crowd,” and 
to reach the correct height, you should write for 
this book at once. It tully explains how you can 
obtain these benefits and is free. 


Write to-day, addressing 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 


Dep. 108 C., Rochester, N. Y. 








THIS BOOK IS FREE 
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tion, Shorter 
Hours and a 
} Larger Salary 
await the Rapid 
Calculator. We 
i will send free to 
the first 1,000 
who apply a copy 
of our new book 
fully explaining 


PShort Cuts 

jin Figures. 
It shows how 
ithe work of 
ihours may _ be 
done in minutes 
and explains 
ihow you may 
become a rapid 


calculator. It is 
Free. Address 
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6105.—Ladies’ lounging robe orkimona. Quite the most 
fascinating articles of feminine attire are the dainty kimo- 
nas. New modes appear and disappear, but in the end the 
conventional J style r ins the favorite. The de- 
signs are somewhat limited, but with the new model, which 
gives the fashionable droop to the shoulders, one will have 
an opportunity to — oth originality and taste in the 
selection of materials. Sizes: small, medium, and large. 














6108.—Every woman knows of the usefulness of a wrap- 

rorteagown. Its charm is not only that of comfort to 
its wearer, but it is becoming also for house wear, and im- 
parts an air of coziness to surroundings. The wrapper 
shown here is characterized by a large sailor collar, flowing 
(or bishop,) sleeves, and graduated circular flounce. It 
may be worn loose or belted in with cord or ribbon, and 
it may bein round or sweep length. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches, bust measure. 











A Laboratory Kitchen and Supply Room 


ELENE FOSTER 


THE article by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, entitled ‘‘The 
Home as a Food Purveyor,"’ which appeared in a re- 
cent number of SUCCESS, has created a great deal of com- 
ment because of its seemingly Utopian ideas on the 
solving of the food problem and the servant question. 
‘*An arrangement such as Mrs.Gilman suggests is ridic- 
ulous,’’ says Mrs.Grundy. ‘‘ Meals sent to one’s home from 
a neighborhood kitchen would be stone cold or dried up 
or tasteless by the time they reached one’s table, and 
where are the wonderfully educated cooks necessary to be 
found? My dear, it is as absurd as Bellamy’s * Looking 
Backward.’'’ Luckily for us all, Mrs. Grundy'’s opin- 
ions do not carry a quarter of the weight with the public 
that they did even a decade ago. Moreover, Mrs. Grundy 
has only to take a walk with me into Boston’s shopping 
district and I will show her two bright young college-bred 
women who are carrying out in a very practical way the 
selfsame ideas of which Mrs. Gilman has written in that 
much-discussed article. 


How One College Girl Used Her Education 


In one of Boston's busiest streets, a new lunch room 
for women has recently been opened. Many of us re- 
ceived, a short time ago, a printed announcement of its 
opening. The notice stated that lunch and food-sup- 
ply rooms would be opened under the combined direc- 
tion of the Laboratory Kitchen of Cambridge and the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston. 
There are three objects stated in the circular for which 
the rooms were established: first, to provide a simple 
luncheon of excellent quality and moderate price for 
down-town shoppers and workers; second, to offer a 
salesroom for breads from the Laboratory Kitchen and 
for certain other cooked foods of standard quality; and, 
third, [Shades of Mrs. Grundy!] to serve as a central 
kitchen for the preparation of food that shall be delivered 
hot at the homes of consumers. If your curiosity is 
aroused by this announcement, won't you join Mrs. 
Grundy and me in a visit to the new lunch rooms? At 
the street door is a little glass case containing shining 
copper and brass pitchers and plates, a bunch of wild 
flowers, fresh every morning, and a card which invites 
the passer-by to take the elevator and visit the lunch 
rooms. We will accept the invitation. The elevator 
takes us to the top of the building and we step from the 
car into the lunch room itself. A more attractive eating 
place it would be difficult to find. The chairs and tables 
are of the ‘‘arts and crafts’’ order, stained green, and at 
the windows are boxes of flowering plants and draperies 
of India prints in soft oriental colorings. The little round 
tables are spread with cloths of brownish cream-colored 
linen, and the walls are tinted in the same neutral tone 
with here and there a tier of green shelves holding candle- 
sticks and vessels of copper or brass. The waitresses are 
in white with dainty white Priscilla caps and kerchiefs. 

‘*Very pretty!"’ says Mrs. Gruncey, ‘‘but it is not very 
different from other lunch rooms."’ One of the Priscilla 
waitresses volunteers to go in search of ‘‘the manager.” 
Now, the manager of a lunch room suggests to one’s mind 
a portly, middle-aged woman, but it is no such person 
who comes from the little green office in the corner to 
greet us. A dainty young woman of, maybe, five and 
twenty, in a sailor hat and linen gown, smiles her wel- 
come and looks Mrs. Grundy squarely in the face with 
never a quiver of surprise or awe. This is Miss Bertha 
Stevenson, the founder of the Laboratory Kitchen and 
manager of the Food Supply and Lunch Rooms. Miss 


Stevenson's career is interesting as an example of the 
eat usefulness to which a college-bred girl can attain. 
he is a South Carolinian, a graduate of Converse Col- 

lege in her native state. While a student she became 

greatly interested in chemistry, and for three years she 
pursued a special course in the subject. Later she spent 
several terms at Radcliffe College in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It was her intention to teach chemistry, but 
gradually she became absorbed in the practical chemistry 
of bread-making, and the need for better bread seemed to 
her imperative. About this time she met Miss Frances 
Elliot, the daughter of a physician of Toronto, Ontario. 
Miss Elliot had also specialized in chemistry and was 


willing to join Miss Stevenson in starting a bakery where , 


really good bread should be made. Cambridge was 
chosen as the place to make the experiment, and about 
two years ago a store was rented and the ‘‘ Laboratory 
Kitchen’’ established. Malted bread sticks were the first 
products of the new bakery to be put upon the market. 
These were made from a recipe which Miss Stevenson 
obtained from Dr. Fillmore Moore, of New York, a man 
who had made the subject of good bread a life study. 
These sticks were sold at the Laboratory Kitchen and at 
the salesrooms of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union in Boston. They were an immediate success 
and within three months the bakery paid its ——_ 
and it has continued to grow in popularity. At first the 
two young women did all the mixing and baking them- 
selves, but now there are five workers at the Laboratory 
Kitchen; and, besides the bread sticks, three kinds of 
bread are made,—whole wheat, cream, and malted. The 
malted or health bread, as it is called, is for people who 
can not digest the other kinds, and is used in several pri- 
vate hospitals about Boston. Mrs. William Dean Howells 
says that it saved her life, and the chemists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington have pronounced it 
the only bread ever analyzed which is free from yeast 
when baked. 


They Have a Special Process for Making Bread 


These young women hold that bread can not ordinarily 
be made in the home. The home-made bread is put to 
raise at night when people go to bed. The house gets 
cooler as the hours pass, and the result is inadequate and 
uneven raising. In the Laboratory Kitchen bread-mak- 
ing is an eight to ten hours’ process of the most intricate 
nature. Carefully balanced ingredients, carefully mixed, 
particle by particle, without pressure and without contact 
with the hands, carefully regulated raising temperature, 
and last, but far from least, baking calculated to a — 
to insure even expansion of the loaf and the killing of the 
yeast germs, are the essential elements of the process 
necessary. On the wall of the Laboratory Kitchen is this 
motto: ‘Nothing is better than common bread unless 
it be bread of a finer kind.” Miss Elliot now takes 
entire charge of the Laboratory Kitchen. This leaves 
Miss Stevenson free to look after the new venture which 
has grown from the Laboratory Kitchen experiment. The 
directors of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union believe so thoroughly in Miss Stevenson's ideas in 
regard to hygienic food that they offered to codperate 
with her in starting the Lunch and Food Supply Rooms. 
The food served therein is as pure and well cooked as it 
is possible for food to be. The prices are very moderate, 
as a glance at the little red menu will show. The head 
cook has been for years at the head of the diet kitchen 
of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York. 
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"The Men Behind te Headlines 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 
[Concluded from page 29] 


aman, is a shining example. At the age of forty, 
he has these achievements to his credit: a record 
as London correspondent of the New York ‘‘Sun,’’ 


‘seven years’ work on the New York ‘‘ World,’’ dur-° 


ing which time he was editor of the ‘‘Sunday 
World,’’ editor of the ‘‘ Evening World,’’ man- 
aging editor of the morning ‘‘ World,’’ and almost 
seven years again as chief editorial adviser and 
writer of the ‘‘ Evening Journal.’’ 

Born in Buffalo, he was sent abroad at fourteen, 
and from 1877 to 1882 was a student in France and 
Germany. With the advantages of this foreign life, 
he returned to America, and on his twentieth birth- 
day went to work on the New York ‘‘Sun’”’ asa 
reporter. He was one of the ‘‘Sun’s’’ bright 
young men. He was to be trusted, he never failed, 
and he never tired. He never wasted time nor 
words,—valuable qualities in a newspaper man. 
These traits, you can almost call them virtues, 
soon won him promotion, and at twenty-two he 
was sent to London as the ‘‘Sun’s’’ correspond- 
ent. Here he was successful to such an extraor- 
dinary degree that his dispatches were eagerly 
bought from the ‘‘Sun”’ by such influential dailies 
as the Boston ‘‘ Herald,’’ the Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch,’’ 
and the Chicago “ Herald.”’ 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Brisbane was not 
content even with this gratifying success. He felt 
that a correspondent's position did not offer suffi- 
cient chances for advancement, and his thoughts 
morning, noon and night were to get on in his 
profession. He returned to America and received 
the distinction of a staff dinner given in his honor 
by Charles A. Dana. The compliment implied by 
this can only be appreciated by newspaper men. 
Such an appreciation is only equaled by royal 
approval. 

Mr. Brisbane was made editor of the “ Evening 
Sun.’’ He took hold with a vigorous hand. Un- 
der his control the evening paper increased from 
sixty thousand to one hundred and forty thousand 
daily. The importance of this feat can be under- 
stood when one knows that the true test of an editor 
is his influence over circulation. To double the 
circulation of a newspaper is like the capturing of 
an enemy’s entire army or the sinking of a hostile 
fleet. It is worth dying for. 

Mr. Brisbane's ability is clearly shown in his 
invariable policy of gathering about him the very 
best men available. His wonderful discrimina- 
tion is shown by the fact that, while editor of the 
‘«Evening Sun,’’ he brought out such men as 
Richard Harding Davis, Winfield S. Moody, and 
Jacob Riis. When Mr. Brisbane's salary had 
grown gradually to one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, he left the ‘‘ Evening Sun’’ and went to 
the ‘‘World.’” He seemed to have exhausted 
interest in his position, he had conquered diffi- 
culties, and he wanted fresh ground to rouse his 
fighting spirit,—it was the splendid American 
restlessness. During the seven years that he 
worked for the ‘‘World’’ he at various times 
filled the editorial chair of the «‘ Evening World,’’ 
the morning ‘‘ World”’ and the ‘‘Sunday World.”’ 

It was when William R. Hearst bought the 
*¢Journal’’ that Arthur Brisbane was called upon 
in a unique way, the situation being probably as 
dramatic as falls to the lot of a young newspaper 
man. Mr. Hearst engaged Morrill Goddard, then 
editor of the ‘‘Sunday World,’’ and the entire 
associate staff of that paper, leaving it destitute 
of its men and its editor, the latter being con- 
sidered the best Sunday editor in the country. 
It was a critical time and a critical vacancy. It 
was expected that Mr. Goddard’s loss would hurt 
the circulation not a little. Joseph Pulitzer selected 
Mr. Brisbane to fill Mr. Goddard’s place. It was 
the one chance that comes to a man in a lifetime. 
Mr. Brisbane felt that the situation called for all 
the grit and energy in his nature. He welcomed 
the opportunity to show what he could do. He 
realized that here was a trial worthy of any 
newspaper man’s steel. 

In 1897 Mr. Brisbane went to the ‘‘ Journal’’ 
as managing editor of the evening paper. He was 
at his desk at five in the morning, and he worked 
there until six in the evening. One night some- 
thing happened and editorials were needed. Mr. 
Brisbane sat down and wrote two or three, —wrote 
or rather spoke them out of his sincere belief and 
his sincere standards,—which is the character of 
this man, and the charm, it may be said, of his 
writing. The editorials seemed to strike a popu- 
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= Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
i Making! 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR ’” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. ft is packed at the 
«refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and — piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 


Pe +h Ss 


|buying this sugar remember thgt the sealed package bears the design of a ‘* Domino’’ Mask, ** Domino” Stones, the 


i as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment you ose 
a pleased when you have tried it in ror tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by ALL FIRST CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY. N YORK. 
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NATIONAL 
MAGA ZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple —the boy who came out of the West almost penniless and has built up 
a National magazine? 

_Do you know Joe Chapple—the man who began his knowledge of, human nature on the bumpers of 
freight trains; traded an old grey horse for his first — press; a printer’s devil at 12, an editor at 16,— 
through all phases of social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special representative at 
the Coronation in Westminster ah 7 ‘ 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, United States Senators, 
Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They speak of his work—and they write for his magazine 
when no other publication on earth can entice them. : : : . . 

_ It isn’t because Chaves is brilliant that he has won this national reputation for himself and his magazine 
— it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, wholesome good-nature that permeates all he writes. ere’s 
nothing published to-day like The National Magazine — use there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 

Maybe you don’t know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted. 


SEND JUST ONE DOLLAR—and for one year you can enjoy his company. 

You can f° with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the White House, into 
the personal life of the great men and women who have honored Joe ym with their friendship. You can go with 
him over the length and bread: > 

He will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a letter to the folks at 
home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the human side of National life. 

The National isn't quite ALL Joe Chapple. It's just one side of its attractiveness. There are nearly 200 pages in 
The Nationai—finely printed—100 engra' ngs, short stories, poems, and in addition articles by distinguished members 
of both houses of Congress concerning whi they are best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, 
Hanna, , Gibson, Hansbrough, man and others have contributed to past numbers of The National Magazine. 
periodiont ti anna’s articles last year on *‘ McKinley as I Knew Him” was one of the most notable contributions to 

ical literature. 

Think of every monthly ape in the country and do you know of any that can offer a greater list of contributors? 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Fairbanks, Proctor, Clark, Frye, Dolliver, Cockrel, 
and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth—American types that you can recognize 
—“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts; mirroring clearly and happily the loves and 
the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures of the Great Common Peoplie—as Lincoln loved to cal! us. 

Joe Cheogie’s family of readers larger every . There are over 160,000 subscribers. 
ou’ll be one SOMET but we want you NOW. Asan extra inducement 
Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers with him to the 
West Indies—all expenses paid. You can be one of them. 
The sending of twelve two-cent stamps for three months’ subscription 
makes you eligible. The requirements are simple, just an idea such as 
YOU can supply. The firstissue of the new year tells the whole story. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Dept. S., Boston 
eer AEE SERIES EOE 














ith of the entire country, for Joe Chapple's address is the United States of America 
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Any of these Beautiful 
Genuine Dinmonds 
< and Fine Peuaris 
solid goli, hand made m 

will be sent direct from our er 
receipt of price, or ©. 0. D., subject to 
tion, Order by number. We 
send goods prepaid and guarantee safe 
delivery. Your money back without 
@ question ifyou are not wholly pleased. 
Our diamondsareofsuperiorqualityand 
WK SELL ONLY FINK HIGH- 
GRADE GOODS and list every- 

thing at WHOLKSALE PRIC 
Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue 
shows thousands of photographs of the 
newest and finest goods. IT’s PREE— 
send for it today and SAVE ONE- 
HALFON YOUR HOLIDAY SHOP- 
PING. We are the largest concern in the 
businessand oneofthe oldest —Est.1840 
Werefer tothe Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. Capital $2,000,000,00 


S. T. ALTEMUS & Co., Merchants Gold and Silversmiths, 


Diamond 
jonds, Watches, Jewelry, sterling Silver, Cut Glass Ni 
166-4, STEWART BUILDING, cHICAGO, ILL., U8. A, iter as 
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Legal Advice 
Without Red Tape. 


If you are worried 

By complications affecting your 
Domestic Relations. Inheritance or Devise. 
Purchase and Sales. Dower or Cuurtesy. 
Investments or Loans. Solvency or Insolvency. 
Partnership Relations, Contracts or Promises. 
Real Estate. Patents or Inventions. 
Personal Property. Former or Pending Suits. 
Criminal Responsibility. Or any other legal point, 


WRITE TO ME 


I will state plainly the strength of your case, give the 
bearing of the law on it, and advise the best course to 
pursue under the laws of your state. Simply mail me 
the facts. Enclose in envelope with money order for $1. 
A. 8. Gordon-Davis, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


802 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Learn to be an 
Advertising Manager 


capable of handling both the —ae and executive ends of this 
0! 


prontable professiun. Our course of forty lessons embodies funda- 
mental principles which have been condensed from the life time 
experience of some of the most successful advertisers in the United 
States—such men as Fraser, who got up * Spotless Town” for 
Sapolio, etc., et The problems designed to show your understand- 
ing of these principles represent the plans, estimates and copy used in 


AGTUAL WORK 


which has been performed in the great Mahin 

tHe eons watts Advertising Company. You are carried along step 
by step from type styles and proof reading, to 
laying out of campaigns i living the Hig 

expenditure of thousands of dollars. When you 

graduate, you will be able to hold a good position 
beause you will know your business. 

FREE A postal will bring our Third Annual 

Announcement (a beautiful piece of 

printing) also a test blank on which you can write 
ticism. 








ALWAYS “nEW 
WORLDS TO CONQUER" a trial advertisement for free cri 











GHIGAGO GOLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
y Chicago, Illinois 


316 Williams Building, 








$3 to $90 a Day “Grasses 


is easily made by, our men. Write today for our 
24p. FREE EVE BOOK. Tells all about it. 
We want bright young men and women in every place 
in the country to write us. We wil) establish them 


in business, furnishing all necessary instructions and 
goods. Profits enormous. Write today. 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 
(CHARTERED) 
Dept. S-1. JACKSON, MICH. 


RADIUMIT Sine! 


WANTED 
To handle our wonderful 


Radiumite manufactures $7 5.00 Per Week 


Large commissions. Write for our remarkable — class money 
making proposition. Catalog of useful household articles free 
THE BUYD BERUANTILE 00. + « « + 4276 Cook Ave., St. Louis, M«. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a_new field for making money, 
will find in our proposition what they are . We have a 
New Pian in the Mail Order Line that will please those 
A Fortune for the 
The F. B. Alden Co., 34 R. Srd 8t., Cincinnati, O. 














a@ good investment with large profits. 
person. 
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lar chord, and Mr. Brisbane has been writing edi- 

They are known the country over, they are on 
current topics, and Mr. Hearst places no restric- 
tions on the subjects. It is believed that they have 
a helpful influence with the reading public in a 
peculiarly personal way, a way which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the writer never points out 
and holds up a fault without suggesting its remedy. 

In his method of work Brisbane is unique. He 
lives much of the time out of town, but a stenog- 
rapher goes with him everywhere. In traveling 
he invariably engages a Pullman drawing-room, 
and, armed with a mass of newspapers, begins his 
work before the train pulls out. He reads quickly 
and carefully, mapping out work from suggestions, 
and gathering ideas as he does so. When this 
preliminary task is over, he leans back and dictates 
editorial after editorial as rapidly as the stenog- 
rapher can take them. By the time Hempstead or 
Lakewood is reached, or whatever may be the 
destination, he has done the to-morrow morning’s 
work. Going back to town the next day,‘he does 
the same. Not long ago Brisbane took a much 
needed vacation, but his daily editorials did not 
lapse. He called his stenographer, and, with an 
intermission for rest, in twelve hours he dictated 
sixty editorials, amounting to about fifty thousand 
words, —a book in twelve hours! 

Few newspaper men in the United States are 
better known than Henry Watterson, editor of the 
Louisville ‘‘Courier-Journal.’’ 
represent the type of man, who, born and bred to 
the work, strongly impresses upon it his own per- 
sonality. His father was a member of congress 
from Tennessee before the Civil War, and Wat- 
terson, Junior, learned the printer's trade, or part 
of it, before the war. The picturesque nature of 
the man can be imagined when one learns that he 
carried his attachment to his beloved profession 
with him into the ranks. One who knows him 
says of this period of his career :— 

It was his custom, when fighting was to be done, 
to shoulder his musket and kill and maim as many 
of the enemy as the devil aided and the Lord per- 
mitted him to. Then, the battle over, and the 
work of getting ready for another killing under 
way, young Watterson laid hold of the other kind 
of shooting-stick, (by far the deadlier weapon, 
sometimes,) and, setting up a little peripatetic 
es shop he had acquired in some way, busied 

imself with getting out a newspaper for his fel- 
low soldiers. How he did fire the southern heart 
and bewhack the ‘‘ Yanks,"’ and dissolve the Union 
and establish the Confederacy in that fiery news- 
paper! Sometimes he was lucky, and then he 
printed his journal on white paper, but some- 
times on brown, and, almost always, I have a 
shrewd suspicion, on trust. 1 remember to have 
seen a copy at Chattanooga,-just after the battle 
of Chickamauga, printed on wall paper. 

After the war Mr. Watterson went to Cincinnati, 
where he secured work on the old ‘‘Times.’’ Men 
who knew him in those days talk of the woebegone 
sample of a paroled Johnny he was when he came 
around the office, ragged and forlorn and, no doubt, 
hungry. But all he asked was a man’s chance to 
earn a man’s living, and that he got; and the stuff 
that was in him asserted itself, and in time he 
grew and prospered till he became the head of 
the rich and powerful ‘‘Courier-Journal.’’ He 
has strong personal views on most subjects, and 
does not hesitate to make an enemy, but his 
friends are many and his power in the profession 
undoubted. He is a good example of the typical 
newspaper man whose fame extends beyond the 
limits of the newspaper world. 

If it were the purpose to group editors accord- 
ing to their picturesque personalities, General 
Felix Agnus, editor of the Baltimore ‘‘American,”’ 
would rank next to Henry Watterson. In fact, 
General Agnus’s career is even more romantic and 
striking. It began in a foreign country—he was 
born at Lyons, France, /» 1839, of a fine old line- 
age,—and included figh i aree armies and a 
most romantic marriage. «ght for Napoleon 
III, against Austria, servea ._ 1e Flying Guards 
under Garibaldi, and carried _private’s musket 
and an officer's sword throug’. the Civil War in 
America. During his military career he sustained 
eleven bullet wounds and was made a brigadier 
general at twenty-six. 

In July, 1862, when Charles C. and Eddington 
Fulton, of the Baltimore ‘‘ American,’’ met a ves- 
sel at a wharf in Baltimore, they found in the cabin 
Lieutenant Agnus, prostrated from the effects of a 
bullet wound in the shoulder. His condition was 
serious, and he was taken to Mr. Fulton’s home 
through the kindness of that gentleman. Lieu- 
tenant Agnus was nursed back to health by Annie 
Fulton, the daughter of his benefactor, and, after 
the close of the war, General Agnus hurried to 


He can be said to 
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Baltimore to wed the girl who practically had 
saved his life. 

His connection with the Baltimore ‘‘American’’ 
dates from shortly after that period. He entered 
the business department and was soon placed in 
entire control. Like Watterson and several others, 
he speedily became prominently allied with na- 
tional politics, being on terms of friendly intimacy 
with every Republican president since the war. 
Secretary Blaine said of him: ‘‘He is a great 
Frenchman, a great American. He came to this 
country with the same zeal that made Lafayette’s 
coming an honor to this land.’’ Is it strange 


. that this man, who was a great general, should also 


become a great newspaper man? He has fol- 
lowed only two professions in his career, and he 
has succeeded in both. If he had entered medi- 
cine he would have become a famous physician, 
and if he had taken up law he would have become 
a bright light in the legal world. It was in the 
man to succeed,—that’s all. 

This undoubtedly can also be said of such jour- 
nalists as Charles Emory Smith, of the Philadel- 
phia ‘‘Press;’’ Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, ‘‘Republican;’’ Victor F. Lawson, 
creator of the notable Chicago ‘‘News,’’ and 
Clark Howell, editor and proprietor of Henry W. 
Grady’s old paper, the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution."’ 
These men won success because they had it in 
them, and, after all is said and done, why isn't 
this the microbe of success in journalism as it is 
in every other profession ? 

You can take still other prominent newspaper 
men,—efficient, capable, silent workers like Wil- 
liam C. Reick, Dulany Howland, and C. M. Lin- 
coln, of the New York ‘‘Herald.’’ What they 
have done in their own careers is not public 
property. They are not ‘‘accidents’’ in journal- 
ism; every step they have taken and evely rung 
they have climbed have been the results of per- 
sonal effort and sheer ability. They, too, have 
won because they had it in them. 

What of William Allen White, editor and 
proprietor of the Emporia, Kansas, ‘‘Gazette ?’’ 
Why is it he has not shared the common fate of 
the majority of country newspaper editors, the 
little army of men who seldom penetrate beyond 
the shadows of their own environments? He 
could not remain unknown. He worked away in 
the dull and uninspiring grind of a provincial 
newspaper office, and, when the time came, wrote 
a single editorial that made him famous in a night. 
His article, ‘‘What Is the Matter with Kansas ?”’ 
was the work of a man of genius, and all the 
stifling atmosphere of local influences could not 
prevent its conception. Mr. White is still editor 
of the Emporia ‘‘Gazette,’’ but his name is a 
household word. It is delicious to read in his 
own words what he has to say about his paper:— 


It is not a financial success in any large sense, 
though it pays the editor and owner three or four 
thousand dollars every year, which is equal to 
twice thatamountina city. The paper has grown 
naturally, and, if it has any virtue, it is that virtue 
which its esteemed but loathed contemporaries 
call its ‘‘ brazen impudence,"’ which its editor likes 
to think is its fearlessness. I have been in the 
newspaper business nearly twenty years and it 
seems to me that the essence of success in a news- 
paper is wisely directed courage. All the struggles 
I have had here have been due to the mistakes 
I made in temporizing with evil. Whenever the 
**Gazette’’ has been brave and fair it has been 
easy enough to get money to pay off Saturday 
night, but when it has done the ‘‘ smooth”’ thing, 
has played to the gallery, and has truckled to its 
subscribers when they were wrong,—when, in 
short, the ‘‘Gazette’’ has played the demagogue, 
—it was hard work to make the Paper go. 

Character is the one essential to running a suc- 
cessful newspaper, whether the success is financial 
or political. ‘The best epigram ever made about 
a newspaper was made by the late secretary of 
agriculture, J. Sterling Morton, who said: ‘A 
newspaper's foes are its assets, and its friends its 
liabilities. 

» ” 


The First Speaker Had Said Enough 


AT a tecent public dinner given in Washington, at which 
Senator Chauncey M. Depew was present, one of 

the postprandial speakers expressed himself in somewhat 
fulsome terms regarding the distinguished guest. At the 
termination of his speech, the senator, in spite of hints 
from friends, declined to respond, and retained his seat. 
An awkward pause ensued. 

‘*For goodness sake, say something,’’ whispered Mr. 
Depew’s neighbor. 

Thereupon the senator reluctantly arose, coughed, ad- 
justed his cuffs, toyed with his eyeglasses, and said:— 

‘‘Life is worth living only for those who can, on occa- 
sions, let their convictions overcome their modesty. In 
the belief, therefore, that the gentleman who has just been 
talking to you has tried to do me justice, but has fallen 
short in the treatment of his subject, I beg leave to resume 
my chair."’ 

» - 
The clerk who hates the yardstick nevér makes a merchant. 
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The Making of Connor 


[Concluded from page 12] 


interviewed, the general effect of all of which was 
that of uncertainty and contradiction. 

Connor hardly slept at all that night, and paced 
the floor, reviewing in disorderly succession the 
many pressing perplexities which needed atten- 
tion. Before bank time he was called to the 
‘phone, and excitedly informed that there were 
twenty or more people waiting for the doors to 
open. The full gravity of the situation then flashed 
upon him, and, forgetting breakfast, his family, 
and all but the idea that the impending calamity 
must be averted at whatever cost, he had his coach- 
man drive him at a full gallop to the bank, to the 
rear entrance, where he entered and joined the 
clerk, who was feverishly fumbling over the ledgers 
and stumbling over the stools. 

*« How much is in the vault ?’’ asked Connor, 
in a masterly voice of authority. 

‘«T don’t know,’’ almost whined the clerk, in 
the extremity of his nervousness; ‘‘ we can’t open 
it until nine.”’ 

‘Hold your wits together, young man,’’ com- 
manded Connor, steadily. The situation was fast 
becoming clear to him, and his executive mind 
was rapidly framing a plan of action to minimize 
the disaster. 

Seizing a pad, he began to note the exchange 
availabilities and emergency sources of currency, 
and, onanother slip, the possible chances of loans. 
Summing up and hastily going over the books him- 
self, —they were balanced every day,—he had 
before him the approximate amount of available 
cash. Seizing the last quarterly statement of the 
bank's condition, with a vigorous jerk that spread 
the large sheet before him, his quick eye sought 
the amount of deposits. Sixty thousand dollars 
short still! 

‘‘Here, you,’’ he yelled to the clerk, holding 
out the slip he had penciled, ‘‘ get into my car- 
riage at once and have my man drive you to these 
places, and get as much of this money as you 
can!’ 

The clerk took the slip and walked toward the 
door, looking at the paper meanwhile. Heslowed 
down before he got there and looked at the bank 
clock. It was only twenty minutes past eight. 
‘I can’t getin,’’ hesaid, with his nervous whine; 
‘‘none of them opens before nine.’’ 

‘Get in somehow, you fool,’’ yelled Connor, 
explosively; ‘‘there’s somebody around; don’t 
come back till you’ ve got as much of that cash as 
you can get!’’ 

He was uncovering the typewriter, and his 
fingers flew over the keyboard. ‘‘Notice!’’ the 
types clicked off; ‘‘ Depositors will kindly form 
into an orderly line by opening time, if they wish 
to draw their money, and maintain strict order. 
The bank has never been in better condition, and 
all rumors concerning its embarrassment are false 
and unfounded. Each depositor who does not care 
to take our word for this shall be paid promptly 
and in full as soon as we can count out the money.”’ 

Drawing out the sheet from the machine with a 
pull, Connor underlined the heading with red ink, 
calling meanwhile for the janitor, to whom he gave 
it to post on the door. He looked out the heavy 
plate-glass windows, and saw a mass of people, 
impatiently moving to and fro. As the janitor 
elbowed his way through with the notice, there was 
a stir and a murmur which were audible inside, 
and the crowd pressed about thedoor. The mur- 
mur kept up, and, as Connor looked, he saw sev- 
eral anxious faces pressed against the large glass, 
peering sharply inside. 

‘«Fools! fools!’’ he soliloquized, as he stood 
leaning with his arm on a big account book, look- 
ing at the window through the grating of the 
desks; ‘‘if this had happened two weeks ago, I 
could have paid off every depositor and never 
winked an eye. Now I’ve got all the money I 
own in bank stock, the cash balance is unusually 
low in the bank, and I’ve loaned on my property 
from the trust companies for my intended coup 
until I can’t squeeze another security readily! It’s 
tough!’’—and he pounded the thick book with 
exasperation. 

Presently the bank force arrived, and dressed 
for work with bewildered looks and mechanical 
actions that grated on the young cashier. ‘‘Get 
some gingerin you!’’ he said, tartly, himself get- 
ting on his office coat, and arranging the paying- 
window desk wth snap and temper. 

As the big clock’s striking spring began to hum 
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the entrance, and a little later open the iron gate 
outside, Connor drew a deep breath, pushed up his 
sleeves, and began to stuff the cash drawer with 
bills from the tray brought from the vault. ‘‘You 
keep me supplied, and watch for John,’’ he said, 
turning around to the force; then, noticing the 
white and scared faces, he said, in stentorian 
anger: ‘‘Look cheerful, you idiots! Don’t stand 
there like captive Zulus! There’s nothing going 
to happen! Brace up!’’ 

He had given the janitor the night watchman’ s 
stick, and, as the doors swung open, the line 
which had formed surged in, a procession of 
anxious and troubled faces came eagerly toward 
the window, until the room was full, and the 
janitor was obliged to stay the rest with his stick. 
As Connor saw out of the door, and made an 
instant’s survey of the crowd, it seemed to him 
that every depositor was on hand, and for a 
moment he felt dizzy; but he instantly regained 
his grasp on the situation. The line represented 
old and young, rich and poor, male and female, 
—a motley, excited assembly. 

‘¢Fine morning!’’ he remarked very casually to 
the first man at the window, as he deftly counted 
out his amount. The man nodded sheepishly, 
but kept his eyes fixed upon the bills, and seized 
them with an avidity which was almost pathetic. 
‘«*Next!’’ called Connor, briskly. 

He counted out bills until the skin of his fin- 
gers became worn and thin, attending to the line 
of depositors with a rapidity of which he had 
never realized himself capable. He had hardly 
time to think, so quickly did he proceed. There 
appeared to be two selves to him, a mathematical 
self which seemed to operate upon the bills before 
him, and another which was rehearsing the situ- 
ation all the while absorbedly in his mind in a 
subconscious way, bent all the time on presenting 
an appearance of confidence to the depositors. 

‘«T would n't draw this out, Mr. Connor,”’ said 
a business man, apologetically, ‘‘but—’’ 

««Qh, that’s all right,’’ replied Connor, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘it’s your money. Next.’’ 

Up to this time the clerks had kept the drawers 
full of bills, and he had been drawing from large 
piles; but he noticed that the piles were not kept 
as large as before, and he made a motion with his 
hands to indicate that more bills must be given 
him. The coin holder he had not yet heavily 
drained. The clerk passed him a note. ‘Only 
a thousand here,’’ it read. Connor quickly looked 
up upon the waiting depositors. 

‘*You won’t cheat me out of my money, will 
you?’’ asked a voice filled with anxiety at the 
window; and, when Connor quickly turned, he 
saw a woman who looked as if she had passed a 
sleepless night and was broken up with nervous 
dread. Her eyes were red, and were bent upon 
the cashier intently. For the first time since the 
run had begun he felt a pang. The woman was 
a schoolteacher, declining in years, and he knew 
that it represented her only future hope. 

‘You shall certainly have it all,’’ he replied, 
with some feeling; ‘‘but I assure you there is 
nothing wrong with the bank.”’ 

When he had paid her, he looked at the waiting 
people again. Every little while some one would 
appear breathless in the bank, nervously make out 
acheck to himself, and gaze furtively at the peo- 
ple and the bank force. The line seemed never- 
ending, and extended out upon the pavement. 
The arrivals became so thick, and the atmos- 
phere again so nervous, that Connor once more 
became somewhat wrought up. He was greatly 
fatigued. For two hours he had counted out 
money as fast as he could handle it,and he began 
to hear a buzzing noise in his ears. He had hoped 
the run would be over by this time. 

‘«Here, Brown,’’ he called to his assistant, 
‘‘take my place now. As hestepped away toward 
the vault, he heard his carriage draw up at the 
back door. He went out. John, the clerk, was 
lifting some bags down and muttering something 
unintelligible to him. 

‘Lift those in again,’’ commanded Connor, 
wiping his brow, and speaking less animatedly 
than before, ‘‘and drive around to the front. 
Carry the bags in one at a time.’’ 

The bags had a noticeable effect,and somewhat 
relieved both Connor and the crowd. But they 
clung tenaciously to the line. Several times there 
were disturbances, and, as the line seemed stead- 
ily to grow, Connor deemed it advisable to send 
for a policeman. 

Quickly interrogating the clerk as to his success 
in cashing paper, Connor calculated the status of 


the assaulted institution and saw at once the neces- 
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sity of determined effort to secure money to tide 
over the unfortunate day, and he took all the 
securities he could muster and drove off in his 
carriage—toward his home. 

««Alice,’’ he said to his wife, hurriedly, and 
avoiding her eyes, ‘‘will you sign over the deed 
of the house on Jefferson Street to me?”’ 

‘«Why ?’’ she asked, startled. 

«*Oh, some fool circulated a rumor,’’ burst out 
Connor, passionately, ‘‘that the bank is embar- 
rassed, and there is a—a slight run on it to-day. I 
want to get enough money to tide me over.”’ 

‘‘Why, Alfred, what about this house, and— 
and your own account ?’’ inquired his wife, with 
some intuitive alarm. 

‘«Well, I—I' ve got it tied up,—I can’t explain 
it to you now. Where is the deed ?”’ 

««O Alfred,’’ cried his wife, with sudden alarm, 
as she came toward him and gazed intently into 
his face, ‘‘you are quite white and worn! What 
is it? You mustn't have that deed! Father gave 
ittome. Don’t ask me for it! It’s all I have.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ replied Connor, wearily, turning 
to go, ‘‘I must hurry.’’ But before he had taken 
many steps his wife encircled him with her arms. 
‘««Come home as soon as you can,’’ she said, 
anxiously; ‘‘you are worn out and overtaxed.”’ 
Connor looked at the face before him and read 
something there that he had never looked for; 
and, heeding an impulse he had rarely enter- 
tained before, he kissed her and left. 

‘«Mr. Bailey,’’ he said to the’ president of the 
largest trust company in the city, a little later, 
‘‘the West End Bank is in a pretty tight place. 
Somebody has circulated the rumor that it is em- 
barrassed,—some fool—’’ 

‘Eh ?’’ interrupted the president; 
fool ?’’ 

‘¢What do you mean, sir?’’ asked Connor. 

‘¢Well, I hope you'll honor us for that private 
loan of yours in a few days, young man.”’ 

Connor felt his knees weaken under him, anda 
shadow came across his eyes. ‘‘ You—you haven't 
pushed it?’’ he said, uncertainly. 

‘We certainly have, and I hope we will be 
saved to some extent in the general disaster,”’ 
returned the president, with temper. He wheeled 
around in his chair and took off his glasses. 
«Young man,”’ he began, ‘‘ yours has been a mete- 
oric career, and your end will undoubtedly be quite 
as meteoric when the day is over. You belong to 
that growing class of financiers who endeavor to 
compass in a day the legitimate growth of a year. 
You started out all right, but something took you 
from the right road, and—’”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon,’’ replied Connor, flushed 
and hurt, ‘‘I have always valued your advice and 
do still; but, man, what I want now—must have, — 
is financial backing! Don’t refuse me now,— 
do n’t make the bank go up!”’ 

‘*T am sorry for you, Connor,’’ replied Bailey, 
toying with his letter-opener; ‘‘ but this institution 
could n’t help you and do justice to its stockhold- 
ers and its reputation.”’ 

Springing angrily into his carriage, Connor 
sought out other banks and trust companies, and, 
after an hour’s humiliating work, during which no 
assurance he could give could altogether dispose 
of the general supposition of embarrassment, he 
succeeded in raising no more than ten thousand 
dollars on the ample securities he had. He could 
not even get a second mortgage on his house, and 
all his former supporters seemed to be mysteri- 
ously prejudiced. He got out at the bank, with his 
head revolving with the situation and, as it seemed 
to him, its utter, paradoxical absurdity. He 
found more excitement than ever before, the clerks 
badly rattled, and the directors holding an excited 
session in the small board room, discussing the 
advisability of taking succor from the Manufac- 
turers’ Bank, most of whose directors were repre- 
sented. His father-in-law was sitting, white and 
weak with the strain, at the head. 

‘*Look here, Connor,’’ said a hot-headed di- 
rector, when he came in, ‘‘tell us, now,—what 
game have you got in the wind ?’’ 

Connor was too depressed to reply spiritedly. 
‘«Gentlemen,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘to show you my 
absolute innocence of any design upon this bank, 
I will tell you that if it fails none of you will be as 
heavy a loser as I. Here’’—getting the certifi- 
cates from a drawer, —‘‘is my holding in this bank, 
—four hundred and twenty-five shares." There 
was a look of surprise. ‘If I had any design 
whatever it was the very legitimate one of selling 
at a profit for you as well as forme. Had not 
the two failures hit us so closely, I could now 
declare ready a four-per-cent. dividend. But, you 
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plain white, 75c. 

Our 
Catalogue 
sent for 4 cts. postage. De- 
scribes over 2,000 articles—more 
than 1,000 of which are hand- 
somely i! a—for the Com- 


tr 
plete ute itting ig of 


Boys, Girls and Infants 





We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 
60-62 W. 23d ST., - : - NEW YORK 


Vegetable and Flower, 
in fact everything in the Nurse 
ery and Florist line. We 
send by mail Law age A oN 
Plants, Hoses, ce 
satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express or 










Small Trees, etc. Safe Ban n 


fre ight Send for our elegant 168-page free cata- 
logue and see what values we give for your money. 
Correspon ler nee solicited. 50 years, 44 greenhouses. 
1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 46, PAINESVILLE OHIO. 


I pay from #1 to $1000 for thousands of rare American and 
foreign coins tamps and paper money. Especially wanted, 
over 120 different sues, dated between 1849-1895 for a great 
many of which I pay as high as $100 per coin, for the older 























rare issues before 189 I pay 

much higher prices. A Boston 

OLD COINS Baker sold recently four coins 

for ¢1800,and 65 coins and me- 
dals brought over #35000. The 

Journal states that Mr. Castle WANTED 

paid $440 ingle stamp, 
and the os that a Galveston 

man found a coin worth $5000. If you are interested in large 


legitimate send two stamps for 4 page Illustr. Circular, 
which may | epping-stone for wealth and independenee. 
W. von Berg: oot > oindealer, Scollay Sq.8.8S. Boston, Mass. 


My Spe 
Chart ArtisticHomes 
Stores A New 1024-Page Book of 1000 Designs, 
Ete. i, $1 in attractive cover, Largest Pube 
4 lished. Express prepaid 25c. extra. 
32 Houses of $1000, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1200, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1500, 25c. 








HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
15%e1 7th, St. Louis, Mo. © 


Save tix Translating 


Latin,Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
etc., by indexing your dictionaries with 


Smith’s Gummed 
Lexicon Alphabets 











Neat leather tabs, gummed, ready for use. Cut 
shows exact size of tabs. Price, English or Gireek, 
l6c. per alphabet, 2 for 25c., postpaid. Money 
refunde a if satisfactory. 


no Agents wanted. 
Dept. H, Charlies C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


U. S. A. 


Liquid Pistol 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. Per- 
fectly safe t arry without danger of leakage. Fires 
and recharges ling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. N srequired. Over ro shots in one loading. 

All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. S. A. 


FSPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 











will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed 
or rough sk m any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles 
or ageing skin, Meeps the face and hands soft, smooth 


firm and white. It hasno: equal. Ask forit and take nosubstitute. 

Package of Espey’s Sachet Powder Sent Free 
On Receipt of Two Cents to Pay Postage 

P. B. KEYS, Agent, 111 South Center Avenue, Chicago 


The Cyphers Guarantee 


is made to you personally and is backed by every dollar we 
havein the world. It says the 
© Oyphors Incubator 


tter satisfaction, it ies. 









«| 


ou Address nearest office. 
“CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
“to, Chicago, New York, Boston. PAROUSBOUT 





SUCCESS 


see, I hired money to increase my holdings, and 
they have pushed me now, and, if we can’t stem 
the tide, I will carry the bank with me to the wall.”’ 

While they were further deliberating, afraid to 
put in any money to save the bank, the run reached 
its height. Two, three officers were not enough 
to prevent a fight and a crush in which women 
fainted, and many were bruised in the desperate 
effort to get to the window before the bank should 
cease payments. The loud and sometimes angry 
voices could be heard there. 

‘*I beg your pardon,’’ said a breathless clerk 
in the board room, not very long after, —‘‘it’s all 
gone.’’ 

«* Now, then,”’ 
you do?”’ 

‘«Throw her up!’ said the hot-headed director, 
angrily; and then the formal motion followed to 
notify Washington to send an examiner and close 
the doors. 

Dreading to be near when the notice was posted, 
Connor shut himself in his own office and waited 
half an hour, at the end of which he rose and got 
into his carriage, bound for home. He was so 
sure that the crowd must have dispersed that he 
opened the closed window, seeking fresh air. The 
carriage drove around the bank, and then Connor 
looked at its front. What he saw strangely riveted 
his attention. There was still a large crowd, but 
it was not the crowd that he was looking at. 
In a niche of the wall stood a messenger boy 
whom Connor had persuaded personally to place 
his savings in the bank. The lad was sobbing 
tearfully. There were two young girls standing 
with handkerchiefs to their eyes before the sign, 
and near them was a group of young men whose 
feelings were also only too plain. At the curb 
stood an old man with a beard, gazing vacantly 
into the street, his chin down and his shoulders 
drooping dejectedly. The men in another group 
were gesticulating vehemently and angrily near the 
door. 

With a smothered exclamation of extreme suffer- 
ing, Connor closed the window with a bang and 
fell back upon the cushions. The full blow, 
averted all day by the necessity of activity, fell 
upon him then, and he suffered as if tortured in 
an inquisition. All day he had blamed unfor- 
tunate circumstances and a foolish public for the 
disaster; but the appealing sight of the messen- 
ger boy, crying as if his heart would break for 
his meager dollars, the farmer desolate and dis- 
couraged by his lost savings, carefully accumulated 
by the sweat of his brow, and the hard-working 
women whose only barriers from an old age of pri- 
vation and humiliation were washed away in the 
wreck of his bank took away the last straw of pride 
from him, and left him deep in the valley of 
humiliation. 

He was the cause of their ruin; he saw, now, 
clearly and unobstructedly, that, load the respon- 
sibility of the run on whom he might, it returned 
to him with unerring certainty. The bank need not 
have failed, it was true; but the public took no 
chances with a man whose flyers had time and 
again been exploited in the press, and in whom 
even his financial friends had relaxed their once 
solid confidence. If aman would not hesitate to 
ruin a corporation for personal gain, he would also 
not hesitate to ruin even his own bank to the same 
end. That was the cold equation, in the eyes of 
the public, and this was the calamity it brought 
upon him. 

His old, well-grounded principles returned to 
him with a shock, and, as he reviewed in rapid 
succession every piece of sharp practice, clever 
manipulation, adventurous, shrewd speculation, 
and questionable scheming, and remembered the 
palliative, weak excuses he had made to himself, 
he was shaken with remorse like a reed in a storm. 

‘«I’ve been blind, feeble, and saturated with 
folly!’ he cried, weakly, his whole being rent, 
and then there appeared a shimmering black cur- 
tain before his eyes. 

When the coachman reached the house and 
opened the door of the vehicle, he found the 
young cashier dazed and ill, his head bowed de- 
jectedly upon his breast, and the servant was 
obliged to lead his master to his room and place 
him upon a couch. 

‘«Papa,’’ called a voice, some time later, and 
atthe sound of it Connor rose and straightened 
up very suddenly; shaking off, with a mighty 
effort, the lethargy that enthralled him, he gath- 
ered the boy in his arms and held him tightly. 
As he looked into the clear, blue young eyes, 
some measure of life reéntered his weary frame, 
and he chatted with the lad a bit, until the door 


said Connor, harshly, ‘‘ what will 
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RE-VITALIZATION 


THE 20™ 
SECRET OF 


CENTURY 
HEALTH 
DRUGS 


You 
to be 




























Do 
wish 
filled with 
new life? 


Are you ailing or ill? If so, why remain so, when 
by learning the secret of health through Re-Vitaliza- 
tion you can become strong and well ? 

Re-Vitalization is the science of renewing the forces 
of the body through natural laws, without drugs. 

You can learn this wonderful science of cif: with- 
out leaving your home or business. 

True success depends upon health, without which 
we are limited in what we do and accomplish. 

With perfect health are new life, new joys, new 
hopes, new courage, new powers, perfect success. 

The benefits to be gained through the practice of 
the science of Re-Vitalization are not confined to the 
gaining of health and mental alertness for the time 
being, but are of incalculable reach and of varied 
value. 

Re-Vitalization will not only give you health and 
strength, but imparts sanity and order to the mind, 
and develops that firmness of will, without which, 
particularly in the great crisis of life, the most gifted 
of mortals become the sport of fate. 

If you are ill, Re-Vitalization will make you well, 
if you are | well, bgt carers tag will keep you so. 

izati means health and 
strength wttden maaan And attains its great results 
through nataral laws. 

If you have tried other ways and failed, yet show I 
unto you a more excellent way. Address with stamp, 


E. M. FARMER, 
Cheney Building, - = Hartford, Conn. 



























The Metrostyle 
PIANOLA 


Should be seen by everyone 
considering the purchase of a 
piano-player. 

The Metrostyle Pianola not 
only furnishes Technique, but 
indicates the equally important 
requisite—Interpretation. 
Catalog G upon request. 

Pianola $250. 


Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. 
Purchasable by monthly payments. 


The Aeolian Company 


Aeolian Hall, = 362 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Study Law nome 


Our way of teaching law by mail has pre- 
red our students for practice in every 








te, for success in business and pe life. 
The original school, established 13 years. 
Write for catalogue 











and practical. Students in 
frceze alone” tae Sent Easily earned in 30 Pm 


To prove what we sa’ 1 Send the ¢ 
covering 80 of the 112 cyano, ¢ woes and iptive 
lcirculars, to anyone interested, of two 2-cent stamps.) 


) 1053 National Life Building, Chicago, 
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stirred, then slowly opened, and his wife appeared. 
_It was a severe moment forConnor. He flushed . KstenbgohpsMaarco,S - 29 vod 

deeply, for he saw that she knew, and he felt e 

humbled and broken before hereyes. His youth- Bonerstine School. 76 C 


57 





ful promise had miscarried, and her old confidence 
in his ability must be forever shattered,—so ran M Deas de, 
his confused thoughts. one 

He did not know that she had had, too, a mo- Whew cone 


ment of realization, and was rent with a conscious- a our SehootIaroe tanning 128 2 hevin 
ness of her part in his fatal misstep. VY alu 2 re ay 


—_ 









«‘ Alfred,’’ she said, gently, avoiding his eyes, a Cp hanty 

«I have arranged to move back to Jefferson . 2h, 

Street just as soon as you are ready.”’ 4 »e Chances 9 - dip 
A faint gleam of animated hope came into Con- Amncuace Com 





nor’s eyes: he had forgotten that his wife's gift 
still remained. ‘‘Almost,’’ he said, coming to- 
ward her, with his flush deepening, ‘‘I would 
have lost even that for you.”’ 

In that moment, she remembered, there was a 
deeper love, born of purified motives, distilled in 
the crucible of life’s experience, begotten between 
them, making forever impossible a repetition of 
their mutual life’s mistakes. 


ONE RESULT OF INCIVILITY 





OF TECHNICAL — | Zone Zhvrae Gord, yuu dokocl geen 
EDUCATION leschigt bon howl fata 


$50.00 invested in a Corres- > * 
pondence Course brings Mr. 


Carlos F. Jones an increase of Carbo F genes. 
$125.00 per month in wages. 

























We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Jones’. What we have done for him we can do 
for you if you are ambitious. Money, however, was not Mr. Jones’ only gain from his instruc- 
tion. . From his own statement below you can see wy his earning power has been doubled: 











“T recently had occasion to determine the center of gravity of a four-wheel locomotive, the builders 
having placed the center of gravity seven inches ahead of the main drivers. As I have to run this loco- 
motive and pull heavy trains up a four and one-half per cent. grade occasionally, I found that it did not 
adhere to the rail as it should if the weight had been properly distributed, so I determined to figure it out. 
I took my measurements and data, and as a result of my calculations found the center of gravity should 
be four and one-third inches back of the main drivers, or eleven and one-third inches back of where the 
builders claimed it should be. This was a tolerable rash proposition for a correspondence school student, 
but I impressed my Superintendent that I was right and he tuok the matter up with the builders, who 
admitted the fault and have rectified it. Your school taught me how to do this.” 


COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 


A comprehensive catalogue of 200 pages, showing ‘‘How a Correspondence School is Conducted,’’ 
and giving in detail sixty-three full and special courses in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Station- 
ary, Marine, Locomotive and Sanitary Engineering, Telephony, Telegraphy, Structural Drafting 
and Textiles, including Knitting, Cotton and Woolen Cloth Mfg., etc., sent free upon request. 


PECIAL TO EVERY reader of Success sending us the names of two 
friends interested in Drawing, we will send, upon receipt of 
two 2c. stamps, as a specimen instruction paper, a copy of our ‘First 
Book on Mechanical Drawing,”’ No. 134 G, written especially for home 
study by Irvin Kenison, S. B., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This valuable work contains 
specimen pages from ‘Architectural Lettering,’’ by F. C. Brown, 
Architect, and takes up the subjects of instruments and materials (board, 
pencils, paper, use of T square, triangle, etc.); Lettering (Office letter- 
ing, Classic Roman, Gothic, Renaissance and Italic alphabets, composi- 
tion, etc.); methods of “laying out” drawings, Pencilling, Inking, 


Main Building, Armour ©tC., in an interesting manner. 
Institute of Technology. 


American School of Correspondence 


it 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Ills. 
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“Mr. Blank threw it into the wastebasket” 



















WiILLiAM TRAVERS JEROME, district attorney of New 

York City, in speaking of the necessity of public men 
exercising courtesy to anybody and everybody, told the 
following story:— 

‘IT want to say, in the first place, that what I am about 
to relate is not told in order to emphasize the need of 
politeness on the grounds of mere policy only, but rather | 
to show that an ungentlemanly action is pretty sure to act 
as aboomerang. Some years ago, a reporter called on a | 
man of wealth and prominence, whom I will call Mr. 
Blank, in order to interview him in regard to the latter's 
alleged political ambitions. He was shown into his library. 

‘““*Well?’ said the great man. 

‘‘The reporter presented his card and explained his 
errand. Mr. Blank glanced at the pasteboard, deliberately 
tore it in two, and threw it into the wastebasket. 

‘** Nothing to say,’ he growled, and that was all that 
the visitor could get from him. 

‘So the reporter departed with a flush on his cheek and | 
a burning desire in his heart to thrash the discourteous | 
Mr. Blank. 

‘*Several years passed, and Mr. Blank’was a candidate 
for a high municipal office. Meanwhile, the reporter had 
been made political editor of a journal whose views were 


opposite to those of Mr. Blank. Inthat capacity he again | oe 
called on Mr. Blank, and found him suave and silky. | a ing 


The editor did not forget the torn card. The incident 


rankled within him. Ad. 
_ “So it came about that he made such a tremendous Ss 
ight against Mr. Blank’s election that, mainly through his 





Mention SuccEss. 





_ “fforts, he suffered an overwhelming defeat. A 
‘*A single act of unnecessary rudeness cost him position 
and power. The expert Ad Writer 
+ » easily produces a store- . 
’ ful of business from the newspaper, not 
|! A Happy New Year I wish you, because he was born under a lucky star, 
You who have mourned in the old, 


but because he has been trained to write 


Whose eyes have been wet with sorrow, good ads by some one that knew how. 


Whose heart has held grief untold ! 


And I bring you a heavenly message W 
} hhew brightness this New Year adorning : e Know How 
“For a night may weeping endure, W * 
me But cometh joy in the morning. To rite Good Ads 
Emma C. Down. Any one familiar with the rise of the 
a a I. C. S. must acknowledge that we are 
better qualified to teach ad writing by 
The entire object of true education is to make people not mail than any other school or individual 
nerely do the right things, but enjoy them,—not merely indus- on earth. 





rious, but to love industry,—not merely learned, but to love Write for our ‘Advertising Booklet” 











<nowledge,—not merely pure, but to love purity,—not merely before enrolling i 
g in any other ad school. 9 The ds of live i rt 
ust, but to hunger and thirst after justice.—RusKIN. te I Forgot ’ Thousands < jee aod > em penty 
International failing memory the first evidence of mental ous No matter — 

th lif be, memory cannot to be o inestimal 
we = Correspondence Schools rain ou, Anas Sie acme to oe The rege oypeoned — be 
strengthened by er trai just as ¢) muscles are 
Why do n’t I retire and enjoy myself? Because the two things senha = — = coments | Pe a , 
Sereicgea by a proper pl 
io n’t go together. I can retire and be miserable, or I can work 


ind enjoy myself. 1’m going to work. I’ve seen too many of 
ny old friends drop out and then come back in a few months 
willing to do anything to get into the harness again.—LyMan J. 
7AGE. 


Th PELMAN SYSTEM 


OF MEMORY TRAINING 

is taught {i languages. Requires only s few minutes dally and is so 
simple a ‘atid ea can master it. Mr. Pelman’s books: 
4 Memory Training; Its Laws and their Application to Practical 

Life” and ** The Natural Way to Learn a Language,” sent FREE 
by mail, postpaid. Write right now—before you forget It. 

The Pelman School of Memory Training, 
1649 snneeey —— Chicago. 

LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury 8t., —_ Avenue de Neuilly, 109; 

vias 





WHY NOT LEARN 
2 SIGN PAINTING? 


Also Show Card Writing. Only field not overworked. 
Pleasant and profitable. e teach quickly and 
thoroughly by at your home. Easy 
terms. Write’ now for interesting particulars. 

THE _ SCHOOL OF LETTERIY 
Dept. A yo Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its kind. 


** The curse of England,” wrote Macaulay to his sister, “is the 
obstinate determination of the middle classes to make their sons 
_— they call gentlemen. So we are overrun by clergymen with- 
out f; s, lawyers without briefs, authors without readers, 
and slerks soliciting employment, who m ht have thriven as 
bakers, watchmakers, or innkeepers.” 1s not this equally 
true of America ?—WiLuiam MATHEWS. 





Pa ss ORR er ! 


MUNICH, Seeoeeen, MELBOURNE. . P. 0. Box 02; D 
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Factory Price 


Direct to You 
We are the only fort merchandise house which 
owns, controls an rectly manages a vehicle factory. 
We build our vehicles from the paned up and know 
W h ut’s under the paint. We add but one small profit 


to the cost of material and labor, hence our customers 
are getting a better made job in a finer finish and at a 


lower price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 


$4 g:8° 


LEADER” Road Wagon E> 





KY =e 


Imitation leather trimmed; 7 Wy, 
arpet, wrench and shafts “As Ay 
just as illustrated. 


Write er further RR ng 


$9 5-5° 


“CHALLENGE” Bugg: 
—24 in. body, cloth trimmed, 
top, — and side gen 
storm ron, carpe and 
shafts. “Write lor 4 Sletails. 
We also have better grades 
eve ry best and most stylish that can possibly 
ogether. 

\ LE CATALOGUE FREE. Send for it to-day. 
[t will give particulars about the above work. It also 
ustrates and describes the newest and best line of 

<unabouts, Stanhopes, Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys. 
Carriages, Carts, Spring Wagons, etc., ever used 
li to the buyer. It explains the difference between 
i unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
lipped buggy—and also explains our Guaran- 

atist action an 


30 Days’ Trial Offer. 
postal to-day for our Vehicle Catalogue No. E1. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 


\ special circular quoting our entire line of Sleighs, 
ads, etc., will be sent at the same time if you = 























THE“BEST” LIGHT 


Outshines the Sun. 
It’s pure white light makes day of night. Costs less than 
kerosene; six a ends gage a Exam- 
ined, ~ tested an itted underwriters’ 
CATALOG FREE. 


NO DIRT o- NO wick - NO 


SMOKE -- NO 
gents WO OmRT . Exclusive territory, good commis 
THE BEST LIGHT < COMPANY, 
Owners of Original Patents. 76 E. Sth St., Canton, 


jon paid. 
Canton, Ohio. 





Travel in 
Comfort 


TRUNK AND 
DRESSER 
COMBINED 


Let us sell you our cel- 
ebrated «STANLEY 
DRESSER TRUNK,” 
with smooth py 
drawers. No rummaging for clothing. 
articles in bear hy place. tom just as 
accessible nest, strongest and best. 
Cost no at ~~ others. 
Sold «direct from factory ”—returnableif not 
satisfactory. Ask for Catalog A-1801. 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO,, Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
























“In Time of Peace 


pare for war.” While you are well and a good in- 
surance risk, you can get insurance; and the sooner 
the it ‘costs. Afterwards —either impossible or 

stly. We insure by mail. Send for booklet 
How and the Why.’ 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestuat Street, Philadelphia. 


TET ER 


Ea 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL 
JOURNALISM 
STORY-WRITING 
ILLUSTRATING 
PROOFREADING 


by mail. On request, we will send any one of our free booklets, 


ow, riting for Profit,’ * “Commercial Nustrating,” “Prac 

tical Preofreading.” We sell MSS. and Illustrations on 
Commission to exc fusive publishers and to pa 2,000 publishers 
by Srudicate Sac pod ~ gig 


We criticise, revise, and p 
on HORN TON WEST, Editor-in-Chief: Founded, 3 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, indlanapolls. 


Easily learned at home. _ Booklet and 
SHORT HAND particulars free. J. 8. ALLEN, aame 
46 Dwight Bldg., Jackson, Mic! 








SUCCESS 


Washington as a Social 
and Intellectual Center 


WALTER WELLMAN 


[Concluded from page 15] 


found its level. It is an American society, and 
American ideas rule it and set its standards. Not 
many years ago members of the European corps 
diplomatigue looked upon assignment to Wash- 
ington as a hardship; and, after their arrival here, 
they regarded themselves as so superior to the 
crude natives that they formed a colony apart, 
mingling with the local society only so far as the 
rules of etiquette rigidly required. When at 
length the diplomats thought Washington society 
sufficiently developed to be worthy of their atten- 
tion, they loftily condescended to take part in its 
activities, but only upon the implied condition 
that they should be held as the very upper crust 
of it,—the glass of fashion and mold of form. 
This continued for a time; but, gradually, the 
diplomatic circle has been absorbed. It no longer 
pretends to any superiority or exclusiveness, and 
is glad enough to be a constituent and welcome 
part of the whole. Though the social organization 
has remained distinctly American, it has learned 
much from its foreign guests,—for one thing, to 
eschew the lavish display which, ever the ten- 
dency of the nouveaux riches, survives to this day 
in its most vulgar form in certain large cities of 
the country. Not a few of the distinguished 
diplomats who have served in the American capi- 
tal since the Civil War have found wives here, 
and many of them have learned what America 
really is and have formed here some of the closest 
friendships of their lives. Service at Washington 
is no longer regarded as a hardship, and in a half 
century the American capital has advanced from 
third to first rank in the estimate of the chancel- 
leries and diplomatic corps of Europe. The 
principal embassies, —those of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, — 
and a number of the legations, are social head- 
quarters of the most hospitable and attractive sort, 
as popular with Americans as with the members 
of the diplomatic colony. 

If the capital is interesting and inspiring as a 
microcosm,—as a little world connected in its 
personalities, its interests, and its sympathies with 
the societies and governments of all Christendom, 
—how much more interesting and inspiring must 
it be to Americans whose curiosity does not as yet 
extend beyond the frontiers of their own country! 
The Washington of to-day is on its human.side a 
composite portrait of the best blood and brain of 
America. It is an assemblage of men who have 
done things, who have wrought success in one 
field or another, and w.0 have risen through their 
talents to the topmost crest of the wave. Most 
come through political preferment, but many 
because the magnet draws them hither. They 
hail from every state and city, and almost from 
every county and hamlet of the Union. In New 
York, or Chicago, or Boston, or Philadelphia, 
society largely divides into coferies or circles, 
some of them rather small and narrow, keeping 
up only a fugitive and occasional acquaintance 
one with the other. But in Washington the 
President, cabinet members, senators, representa- 
tives, supreme court justices, army and naval 
officers, ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, 
journalists, scientists, government specialists, 
educators, wealthy residents, visiting men of 
note, travelers, and authors and their wives and 
daughters, form one great circle in which pretty 
nearly every one knows every one else. In other 
American cities one’s social acquaintances may 
be numbered by hundreds; here they are num- 
bered by thousands. 

How interesting they are! Here the men of 
fame—of leadership,—of thought and action,— 
are as profuse as the flowers in May. There is no 
difficulty about meeting them. You may go to 
the chamber of the senate, or the hall of the house, 
and see and hear the debates. You may sit in the 
classic supreme court chamber and silently gaze 
upon the solemn array of begowned justices. You 
may go to the White House and meet the demo- 
cratic President in his office. You may secure 
cards to one of the White House evening recep- 
tions and there shake hands and converse with 
the President and his wife and everybody else, — 
and his wife and daughter and cousin and aunt,— 
the diplomatic corps glittering in their gold braid 


polished, quarter-sawed oak 
guides, is set month] gal 

for $1.00 in currenoy, and thie mail 
your future orders. ‘Sen boyy 
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SIGNORA EDMONDO MAYOR DES PLANCHES, 


wife of the ambassador from Italy 


and decorations, the army and navy officers in full 
uniform, the statesmen in their clawhammer coats, 


plenty of teas and receptions at other official or 
unofficial houses, and for the younger people no 
end of balls and parties. Washington in the sea- 
son—from New Year’s to Lent,—is gay without 
being wicked, and pleasure-loving without descent 
to the vicious. Nothing better or truer can be 
said of the American capital than that it is the 


GE most sober, the most orderly, and the most moral 


e free. 
R, N.Y 








of all the world’s large cities. It is a Paris in 
beauty, not in morals. 

Washington’s daily parade of personages is 
most fascinating. Of a sunny winter afternoon 
stroll out fashionable Connecticut Avenue, the 
broad thoroughfare which leads from the White 
House to Dupont Circle past many of the embas- 
sies, legations, and notable private houses. Here 
our democratic court may be seen at its best and 
-[ brightest, out for an airing, unostentatious, genial, 
and affable. You hear a clatter of horses’ feet on 
the asphalt, and you see the President astride his 
big charger, returning right and left the salutes 
of the throng passing in carriages or automobiles 
or afoot. By his side is Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘sitting 
her saddle with rare ease and grace, and present- 
ing a most charming figure in her black habit. 
There is. no escort of cavalry or other guard, as 
when royalty rides; only an orderly grim and griz- 
zled from his service on the plains, riding far 
behind. The President leans from his saddle to 
chat with a group of three who are swinging along 
toward the country for a ramble across fields. 











They are the British ambassador, the new German 
ambassador, Baron Freiherr Speck von Sternberg, 
and. General Leonard Wood. The quartette were 
chums when Theodore Roosevelt was a minor 
official of the government, years ago; and they 
still are, for that matter. As the President walks 
his big horse up the avenue, —there will be plenty 
of galloping when the country roads are reached, 
and both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt will 





and the lovely women of all nations in their best | 
gowns and most charming moods. There are | 
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5,000 540! 


We put the above startling headline at the top of 
our advertisement for two purposes—one to induce 
every reader of SuccEss to at least read the advertise- 
ment through. Second, in the hope that at least half of 
them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove that 
we have an investment in New York real estate which will 
bring you thousands of dollars in return for your investing 
$10 down and $6 a month until you have paid $540. 

We have been advertising Brooklyn lots for three 
years past, and have sold over seven million dollars 
worth to thousands of people all over the country, in- 
cluding a large number to Success readers. 

But there are thousands more of Success readers 
who could invest and would invest if the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury made the above statement 
instead of a private corporation; and yet the private cor- 
poration in this instance may be just as capable and just 














THE HOME LIFE BUILDING, as reliable as the Secretary of ‘the Treasury. We know 
256-257 Broadway, New York. we have the greatest proposition in real estate ever 
Our offices occupy sixteen rooms on the offered in the history of great cities, and our difficulty is 
fifth and sixth floors, overlooking > ‘ 
City Hall Park, the Postoffice not to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting 
an roo n Dri —35 min- 
utes foots ous paieains. the fact to you. 


$540 invested for a child will put him through 
college ; $540 invested for a young married couple will go far toward making them inde- 
pendent in their old years; $540 invested by a young man or a young woman will, in our 
opinion, pay them many times better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and 
this $540 can be invested at $6 a month. 

Now, won’t you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our story? It won't 
take long, it will be interesting ; we will send you some astonishing facts about New York 
and its marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t object to getting this, do you? 
All right, sit down, right now, not to-morrow—“ to-morrow”’ ruined Napoleon—to-day, now, 


this minute. A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute’s time, may bring you a fortune. 
| Isn’t it worth the while ? 








| Remember, our offer also carries a Free Deed in case of death, a 
| Free Round Trip to New York (east of Chicago, or like distance), the 
|| highest class of park-like improvements free, your money back with 6 
per cent. interest if not found as represented. What more can we 
do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. Fl4, 257 Broadway, New York 


Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation 
= to act as our permanent representatives in their own communities. Write us for particu- 
lars, addressing ‘‘ Agency Dept. F14”’ as above. 


at your home. For a limited time we will 

M U SI¢ i ESSO N S R give, free, 48% music lessons on either 
9 Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 

Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your 
| expense will oats be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is email), We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds 
write: ‘*Wish I had known of your school before.’”’ Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. For oon pomimouials and FREE 





























rite: 
tuition contract, address U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 609, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW 
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Trade-Mark 
Stamped on the Inside. 


Postal to us will bring 
booklet ‘‘number 8” 
f telling all about them. 


Be B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 










Returnable if 


Unsatisfactory eset 
; ‘* The Razor With a Character’’ 

Cannot de excelled at any price. OUR GUARANTEE to replace every 

is unsatisfactory and ask no questions insures your receiving a good blade. They 











are finely hollow ground — — yep sampeeet . your eae today and 71 & 73 Grand St.: 
for yourself. Onl reti t . record 
we TREE COMPLETE SHAVING MANUAL — Send for it. ie P New York. 
Our DOLLAR HONING STROP is as good as the razor and the same guarantee holds. 
SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. H, Austin, Texas. OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
4 ' 
PTl N YouCan Make BIG MONEY 

Entertaining the F'ublic. 
Nothing affords r opportuni. 


° 

ties for men with small capital. 
= Westart you,furnishing complete 
=—— outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE 

comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
=~» Lodges and General Public 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
al offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 


WANTED—AGENTS 


IN EVERY CITY’ TOWN AND VILLAGE FOR 


A High Class Financial Corporation. 


The plan of the corporation presents safety of principal 
with large returns and increasing possibilities. he man- 


° d 
al ts that results in large profits for them with Supply Catalogue and speci 
fiscal Age? heing permanently placed with the corporation. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicago 
Write at once for full details, giving at 
. . x 


fal ° least two references. 


Address *¥'S,"> P.O. Box 1807, -\- New York, J | SHORTHAND BY MAIL pronto <Suiog and frat ie 
gonfree. Pott’s Shorthand College. lox No.7. Williamsport, Pa. 
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marks the 
minutes for 
millions and 
has well earned 
the title of the * 
World’s Timekeeper. 


An illustrated history of the watch sent free 


















ELOIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.,, 
Elgin, Wt. 
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Save Money and Trouble 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Ve 
onveni ent stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
und ly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars 
are reversible and give double service 


No Laundry Work 


When solled discard. We Send by mail, woepats. ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30c. je collar 
or pair of cuffs for Ge. in U, 8. stamps. =. aa 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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come back in a couple of hours bespattered with 
mud,—he lifts his campaign hat to the gay 
Countess Cassini, riding in a barouche beside her 
father, the ambassador of the czar of Russia; to a 
handsome woman who drives her automobile fully 
as fast as the law permits,—the Baroness Hengel- 
miiller von Hengervar, of the Austria-Hungarian 
embassy; to the distingué Misses Nancy L. C. and 
Marguerite Leiter, whose beautiful sister was the 
heroine of the Durbar; to Admiral and Mrs. George 
Dewey; to Mr. and Mrs. George Westinghouse, who 
live just across Dupont Circle from the Leiters, in 
the house which James G. Blaine built; to Thomas 
Nelson Page, the author, ahorse as becomes a true 
Virginian; to Mrs. Scott Townsend, leader of the 
smart set, whose chateau on Massachusetts Avenue 
is like a royal palace, and to many more whose 
names are famous in the world of diplomacy, gov- 
ernment, literature, invention, science, and society. 


Where the Great Men Stroll 


Connecticut Avenue is kaleidoscopic with nota- 
bilities. There is one of America’s greatest and 
most modest of men,—Secretary of State John 
Hay, literary, affable, sparkling, swinging along 
for his afternoon constitutional. The very next 
man is Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, head of the geographic society, 
and flying-machine experimenter, —a massive man 
with a face good to look upon, and so busy with 
his friends and his studies that he does not go to 
bed until four inthe morning. A little further on 
is George Kennan, the famous traveler and author, 
and with him is Commander Robert E. Peary, from 
up near the north pole. There is the trim, prim, in- 
tellectual, masterful Elihu Root, recently secretary 
of war, walking home from a call at the war depart- 
ment, where he served Uncle Sam fora yearly com- 
pensation just about equal to what he earned in a 
single average month when he was practicing law 
in New York. He is chatting with the breezy, 
sagacious, story-telling westerner, Leslie M: Shaw, 
the secretary of the treasury. Senator George F. 
Hoar, the Old Man Eloquent, gets off a street car 
and walks down Massachusetts Avenue to his 
modest home. Thomas R. Walsh, whose millions 
came from Colorado mines, dashes by in a big auto- 
mobile toward his palatial new house, hard by. 
Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, who makes 
millions upon millions because he can’t help it, 
but whose true love is art, and who has paid more 
money for pictures than any other living Ameri- 
can, moves down the avenue in his rapid, nervous 


| way. He has a sixty-horse-power French auto- 
| mobile but prefers walking, and likes nothing 


better than a ramble at midnight in a rainstorm. 


| Heis notout of sight when the giant of the supreme 


court bench, Justice John M. Harlan, ambles heav- 
ily up, and stops to tell a friend that service on 
that greatest tribunal in the world is no sinecure, — 
only hard work and a salary so meager that one is 
put to it to make both ends meet year after year. 


Some More Notables You Will See 


Before your stroll is finished you will have seen 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the senator who ‘‘ helped make 
Theodore Roosevelt’’ and is now enjoying life as 
never before; Gertrude F. Atherton, the novelist; 
Simon Newcomb, the great astronomer; the widow 
of John A. Logan; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, who has 
endowed one of the greatest universities in the 
world; ‘‘Big Steve’’ Elkins, a senator, large of 
heart, brain, and body; the little chief justice of 
the supreme court, Melville W. Fuller, with a white 
mustache and flowing white hair; Admiral W. S. 
Schley, smiling upon every one; Mark A. Hanna, 
bright-eyed, good-humored, but protesting that he 
does n't want to be president; the Chinese minister 
in full oriental regalia, riding in an American auto- 
mobile; Professor Willis L. Moore, the man who 
makes the weather; Jeremiah Curtin, translator of 
the works of Sienkiewicz; slender Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge, who visited Tolstoi and whose sub- 
ject of study is the world; the fine soldierly figure 
of General Nelson A. Miles, fresh from his oriental 
tour and hobnobbing with the dowager empress of 
China; big and handsome General Henry C. Cor- 
bin, who is to be at the head of the army if he 
lives a couple of years; Nelson W. Aldrich, the 
leader of the senate; Admiral John G. Walker, 
the man who is to build the inter-oceanic canal; 
in short, so many famous men, so many beautiful 
or noted women, and so many other interesting 
characters from all nations and all fields of human 
activity and endeavor that it is impossible to cata- 
logue them. This is a mere glimpse of the pass- 
ing show of Connecticut Avenue, day by day; and 
every day when congress is in session there is 
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To Remove Lines From Brow 
Moisten the Forehead with the Delightful 


Pompeian 
Massage 


Cream 


lace the tips of the fingers 
. of the right hand upon 
the right temple, hold- 








left A ae + right to 
. Upward. epeat this at 
least a dozen times and then re- 
versing the position of the hands 
orm the same movement. 


A Toilet Luxury 


Cleanses and clears the skin 
without making it shine. Far 
better than face powder. Con- 
tains neither Grease nor 

lycerine and posting that 
harms the most delicate skin 
or or premaies the growth of hair. Removes blackheads and 

Toug 


A GENEROUS Se SAPs FREE 










with han 


For sale by cee and all pene in toilet artic) 
Price soc. or bs .oo a jar. A pubber complexion bulb a 
be used to advantage with the cream, soc. Either article 
postpaid on receipt of price. Send for free book’ 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 113 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Whooping Cough, 
‘ Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 
PARSIFAL sacar: 
appear for the first time in the January DELINEATOR 


Read the Fashion Letter of MRS. OSBORN 
the famous New York Modiste. 


For LATEST iT STYLES, " 
HOUSEHOLD 











Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or the ORM ee a pom at 15¢e, a copy. 
-00 for an entire year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 7-17 W. Thirteenth Street, New York 


os Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp. .810.00 
Tetephone.complete, 82.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . . 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps - 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 3.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with arene 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits. . 2.25 
Battery Motors . $1. 00 to 12.60 
Bicycle Electric Lights . . 3.00 
Electric Railway. . . .« 275 
Pocket Finsh Lights. . . 1.50 
Necktie Lights . . 75c.to 3.00 
Send for free book. Describes and illustrates 
manyof themost ye vices,atwon- 
ully small prices. Allpractical. The lowest 

price! in I Forid on everything e 

A me commissions 
and Sone ate. Write for complete information. 
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That real Chocolate Flavor 
found in so few brands 

is noticeable in a very marked degree 
in all goods bearing the label of 





our ONLY 














Get it in the negative— 


There’s Big Money 
in Photography 


Publishers pay liberally for 
good photographs of current 
A money maker for capable amateurs. As a 





events. 


profession, photography offers rare chances. 
Our Home Ta courses in Photography, Crayon, 


Fone, men Co 
and women for good paying positions. 
Our book, ‘ ‘Profitable Professions,” ; is free, if you will 
state the course interested in. 
American School of Art and Photography, 
Incorporated, Capital, $100,000. 
237 Washington Ave. SCRANTON, PA. | 


ors and Miniature Painting fit men 











Pure Cod Liver Oil is hard to get 


The recent cod-fishing season has resulted in 
the smallest supply of cod liver oil on record. 

As a consequence, many preparations of cod 
liver oil are likely to be greatly adulterated. 


Moller’s is Absolutely Pure 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is prepared in Norway 
right where the finest of the few good cod-fish 
are to be had. There the makers extract the oil 
from the choicest cod livers and place it in the 
bottles in which it reaches the consumer. 

There is no chance for adulteration. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure. 


Sold only in fiat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


TYPEWRITER CABINET $12, 


THE 








Dearborn Desk Co., 


1927 First Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 810 Williams Bldg. Chicago. 
“Ask about the Dearborn Typewriter Chair.” 


Af CLISIE 
Play Before You Pay 


Buy your violin FROM THE MAKERS 
ON TRIA TAL. Be sure of its tone— That’s the 
satisfactory way—the way we sell 


ROOT VIOLINS 


$3.00 to $4000. We don’t sell through dealers, 
but save ave you this profit and allow you long trial. 
Handsome Violin Catalog FREE. 


Cc a O WN MANDOLINS 
GUITARS 
sweetest toned o me! a on the same— 


stringed instru’ e—be- 
sure youresulled frst plan. Fully guaranteed. Price $4.00 to 
$50.00. [llustrated,complete Guitar and M Mandolin catalog. Free 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 356 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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MISS MAY LIANG, 
daughter of Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, the Chinese am- 


bassador. She is the social ruler of her father’s home 


another procession of personages when the senate, 
the house and the supreme court pull down their 
flags, and with their satellites of lawyers, journal- 
ists, and spectators pour themselves into far-famed 
Pennsylvania Avenue for a walk home to dinner, — 
a mile and a half of the men who make the laws 
and mold the policies of this nation. Is it cause 
for wonder that the people of the states and terri- 
tories love more and more to come to Washington 
to live or to sojourn for a season ? 

For the many who come to Washington for its 
intellectual advantages or educational opportuni- 
ties there are rich inducements. The capital is 
gradually becoming recognized as a scientific cen- 
ter. There are here the government's most val- 
uable collections, and here the government itself 
carries on scientific work of the highest value. It 
would be interesting to give a list, did space per- 
mit, of the government bureaus and government 
servants who have won the highest praise through- 
out the scientific world. The value of the Library 
of Congress, a truly great collection housed in the 
most beautiful and most perfectly appointed library 
building in the world, is simply incalculable. So 
also is it with the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Museum, and other institutions under 
government protection. Hereare the great Colum- 
bia, Georgetown, and Catholic Universities, and 
many private schools of rare excellence. The 
Methodist University is building, and the Carnegie 
Institution, richly endowed by its founder, is or- 
ganizing, for the purpose of adding and conserving 
the energies of original investigators. Each of the 
great government departments contains a technical 
library which many specialists come hither to 
consult. 

There are many scientific and philosophic so- 
cieties, and the Cosmos Club, occupying a famous 
house which was once Dolly Madison’s home, is 
a center of scientific activity, where a spirit of 
warm sympathy and hearty coéperation prevails, 
and where distinguished scientists from all parts 
of the world may frequently be found in consulta- 
tion with the specialists of Washington who con- 
gregate there. The vigorous Geographic Society 
e..courages exploration and conserves its results. 
The Metropolitan Club is a purely social organiza- 
tion renowned far and wide. 
clubs afford open-air outlets for the smart set. In 
the libraries of congress and of the various depart- 
ments, and in the invaluable archives of the state 
department, students of American history may 
always be found at work. Art-lovers and students 

find the classical Corcoran Art Gallery, opposite 
the White House, a source of delight and inspira- 
tion. The scientific, patriotic, and social-reform 
organizations of the country make Washington a 

















Country and golf 





favorite place of assemblage. 


Karo Corn Syrup is an ideal 
food for old or young—weak 
or strong. It furnishes energy 


and strength-producing — 
or use by 


in a pure form—ready 


the blood. 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread 


is a table delicacy children love and 
thrive upon. An appetizer that 
makes you eat. Good forevery 
home use from griddle cakes 
to candy. Sold in airtight, 
friction-top tins, I0c., 
25c. and 50c. 
At all grocers. 
CORN 
PRODUCTS CO. 
New York 
and 
Chicago. 

















A high-class self-f 
regulating incubator @& 


on a@ small scale. ———— 

Fifty egg capacity. 

Heat, moisture and 

ventilation ey and perfectly con- 
trolled. Price only $6.80. 


Send for the Weoden Hen Book ; mailed free, to- 
ether with a book containing 14 colored viewsand | 
ng all about the EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if 
you name this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 


Comfort 
U/ Service. 

| Individuality. 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Metal trimmings cannot rust. 
50c any shop or by mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 223, Shirley, Mass. 
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“Held precious in the world’s esteem.’ 





For every growing and grown 
member of every family. 

A refreshing food-drink, more 
beneficial and delicious than tea or 
coffee, 

_ Pure, rich milk and extract of malted grain 
in powderform. Instantly prepared by simply 
stirring in water. 


Our Booklet tells of many other valuable uses. 
Mailed with sample of Horlick’s Malted Milk, free 
upon request 

Atall Druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S; others are imitations. 
forlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
84 Farringaon Road, London, Eng 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Canada 





/ READ 
LUNG AND MUSCLE CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever published on the 
vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold, 
Correct and Incorrect Breathing described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


P. von BOECKMARNN, R.S. 
1173 Hartford Building, = NEW YORK 


“SHORTHAND IN 
imtoo 90 DAYS 


long listof word signs to confuse, 9 

characters, 112 syllables. Speedy and practical. Students in high 

grade positions, Employers pleased. Easily learned in 30 days. 
at we say We Will Send the Complete First 

of the 112 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 

ir s, to anyone interested, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. | 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO! 
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DO YOU WANT CASH 
t fi FOR YOUR 


REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS? 
I can get it for you. Send me full description 
and lowest cash price. My methods differ from 
all others. My office is headquarters for cash 
buyers. Makes no difference where you are 
located. Write to-day. Established 1881. Bank 
references. 


FRANK P. GLEVELAND, 








ealEstate Expert, 4507 Adams Express Building, CHICAGO. 
Shorthand \s recognized as the one sure stepping stone to rapid 
) and s 





ess in business. Why take an inferior situation 
of a few dollars in shorthand will secure for 
ion? This is the Author’s Headquarters 
d SRNEN method, which has spread all over the 
tl a few years and has revolutionized the art of shorthand 
Sentences written with less than 15 minutes study ; students 
sctical work in 8 to 12 weeks; no shading, no posi- 
mplest, most legible, briefest. Only system successfull 
y mnils snecess guaranteed. Awarded exclusive Meda 





and Diplomas at World’s Fair ’93; text-book onapproval. For 
Free lesson and pamphlets write 
THE H. M. PERNIN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, DETROIT, MICH. 













If you have a liking ora natural Talent for 
Drawing, cut this out, mail with your address 
and receive our Free Sample I esson Circularwith 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World bldg., N.Y. City 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 











Anyone can learn all Tongs, Notes, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws OF HARMONY in a short time. It is the CHEAPEST, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
for music because you succeed from the start. A few days’ practice 
and you play perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS. CIRCULARS 
Free. Write for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested ir ustc. SAMPLE LESSON 10c. AGENTS WANTED. 


iM 
G. S, RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Is your idea worth Patenting? 


us. We will advise you without charge whether 





your ideas can be patented. Small improvements and simple 

inventions have made much money for the inventor. We take 

out patents in the United States,Canada, and foreign countries. 
Suggestions for inventors and original minds 


in our booklet (free). Write for it to-day. 
UNITED STATES PATENT COMPANY, 
513 Commercial Tribune Building, Cincinnati, O. 


SAMPLE MUSIC FREE 


Twelve sample pages of new and popular piano music, on request. 
CHAS. BE. ROAT MUSIC CO., 
20 Kingman Building, - - Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Soap-bubble Party 


A Winter-time Play for Children 


MARION 


[SCENE:— The living-room of a house on a day devoted 
to a children's party. Near the walls are ranged small 
oblong tables with little red chairs set around them. 
These have, presumably, been borrowed from the nearest 
kindergarten. Upon the tables, set at each place, are 
some objects hidden by squares of tissue paper in all 
colors of the rainbow. In the next room and in the 
hall are heard the voices of children as they arrive, 
and the greetings of their hostess. 

[Enter, A YOUNG LADY who goes to the piano and 
strikes a chord. The children appear at the open door, 
headed by their young hostess, who leads the way about 
the room, marching to the music of the piano. Enter, THE 
STORY-TELLER. The music stops. So do the children] 


THE STORY-TELLER.—Children, would you like to hear 
astory? Then sit down here on the floor at my feet. We 
will wait until you are all quiet and comfortable. Do you 
like stories?—and fairy-stories, especially? Well, this is 
going to be a fairy-story. [She signals to the pianist, 
who begins to play, very softly, Mrs. Gaynor's song, 
‘Blowing Bubbles.'’| 


THE STORY-TELLER.—That is our orchestra. Have 
any of you ever been to a theater? Then you know that 
the play always begins with music. This play is going to 
take place in our own minds, but I think we might have a 
little music for it, just as if it 
were a real play in a theater, 
don't you think so? 


[All through the story-tell- 
ing the music goes on,—the 
same song,over and over, usu- 
ally played very softly, so as 
not to confuse the children, 
but occasionally, in places 
where the story calls for it, 
rising into clearness and fill- 
ing the senses of the listeners. 


THE STORY -TELLER.— 
Once upon atime there was a 
little girl who went out to 
walk in the woods with her 
nurse. Just inside the woods 
they found a tree standing 
by itself. All around it the 
grass was thick. and green, 
and a circle of toadstools 
ringed the edge of the grass. 
They looked just like little 
seats set there for the fairies. 
The little girl wanted to go 
into this pretty place to play, 
for nowhere else was the grass 
so thick and soft, and no- 
where else was there a tree 
with such low, comfortable 
branches,—just the kind of 
tree a little girl could climb. 
But the nurse pulled her 


ay. 

‘Sure, darlint, ‘tis a fairy- 
tree," said she, ‘‘and no. 
eg luck will come to ye 

‘om playin’ under it.”’ 

“A fairy-tree, Norah?’’ 
cried the little girl, pulling 
back on the nurse's hand. 
‘*Oh,tell me about it, Norah! 
I want to go there worse than 
ever!"’ 

“*T’ll not tell ye about it, 
then,’’ said Norah, resolutely. 
“The only way ye'll hear 
about that tree is to come 
walkin’ home with me again, 
like the good girl ye are. 
When we're safe in the house, 
maybe I'll tell ye all about 
it.”’ 

So they went home again, 
and Norah told the little girl 


FOSTER WASHBURNE 


that the reason why that tree stood all by itself in such a 
smooth circle of grass was because it was the tree the 
fairies danced under every night of the full moon. They 
do not like any one to watch them, and, if any one is bold 
enough to do so, they take him prisoner and do not return 
him to his friends again until he has bought his freedom 
by giving them a present. The little girl listened with 
shining eyes, and when Norah went down to get her sup- 
per she went over to her bank and took out of it all the 
money it contained. This, she found, was just one cent, 
because, only a day or two before, the balloon man had 
gone by and she had bought two balloons of him, decid- 
ing, recklessly, that she was going to have enough of 
those lovely red things for once in her life. So now she 
had only one penny, and that a dingy one. However,she 
thought, it might seem big to the fairies, since they were 
such very little persons. She got it into her pocket just 
as Norah came back again. You see, she had made up 
her mind that she would creep out of the house that night, 
if the moon was full, and watch the fairies at their dance. 
Do you think you would dare to do such a thing? 

When she went to bed she put her clothes very carefully 
in order on the chairs, so that she could quickly slip them 
on again. She lay for a long time looking straight into 
the sky. Yes, the moon was full, and very bright. She 
would be able to see the fairies as easily as if it were day. 


“Hark! the clock was striking twelve” 





oc 
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But how slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y it climbed the sky, and how 
very, v-e-r-y slowly the hands of the clock went round! 


She had never known the night was so long. Usually, it ' 


seemed about a minute long. She would surely have time 
for a teenty-tawnty nap before the clock struck twelve. 
If she took a nap she would not be so terribly sleepy when 
she was watching the fairies. So she went tosleep. Her 
eyes were shut and she breathed this way. She was 
sound asleep. 

Hark! The clock was striking twelve! She sprang out 
of bed, put on her clothes in the quickest time you can 
imagine, ran down the stairs as light as a feather, and was 
out of doors before she could believe it herself. The grass 
was half hidden under the steaming mist that rose above 
her ankles. The air was full of light. The moon swam 
close above her head. Soft stirrings and whisperings were 
all about her. She was a little afraid, but a tree toad 
shrilled out near by. ‘‘Tereee! tereee! tereee!'’ he sang. 
Yes, of course, the tree! Wasn't it worth being scared 
for? Besides, was she going to be scared when a little 
tree toad was not? ‘‘Tereee! tereee! tereee!’’ She 
could almost make that noise herself. She would practice 
it the next day, when there was no danger that the fairies 
would hear her. 

She came to the edge of the woods. The shadows lay 
black on the ground. A little way in was a patch of light, 
—there stood her magic tree. The fairies had not come 
yet; perhaps the clock at home was fast. The shadows 
between her and the tree looked almost alive,—and big 
and black. She wondered if she could step over them. 
There was the tree, in the light. She made a little rush 
through the shadows and hugged the trunk of the tree 
tight. It was very stili:all about her; there was no noise 
but the loud drumming of her heart. But wasn’t that 
music’ in thé distance? Listen! [Zhe piano, still very 
softly played, fills the pause.} 

The little girl knew that it must be the fairies, at last, 
and she climbed nimbly up into the tree. The branches 
stood out at even distances, almost like stairs, and she 
could see down between them perfectly well. She clasped 
the trunk with one arm and leaned over to see the fairies 
coming. The music sounded nearer and clearer, and a 
faint gleam of color broke into the black and white 
reaches of the woods. Gauzy robes floated among the 
distant branches like bits of sunset clouds. Little voices 
sang and laughed like brooks running and springs gur- 
gling. The fairies drew near, their music filled the air, 


and they swarmed all beautiful in the green space beneath | 
her. They threw kisses up into the tree she sat in, and | 


shouted all together to welcome it. ‘‘To the dance! To 
the dance!’’ they cried, and joined hands. Some of them 
nearly tripped over their long, floating robes, in the hurry 
of it; and, as they circled round and round the tree,— 
round and round,—round and round,—their robes floated 
almost up to the little girl, and she could smell the per- 
fume of flowers in their folds. She grew dizzy as she 
vatched them. Her own body began to sway. Round 
and round,—and round,—the little girl could hold on to 
the tree no longer. Down she fell among them. [4 
hord on the piano. There is no more music for a time.] 

The fairy circle broke up; the fairies all gathered around 
the fallen child, who lay blinking up at them, very much 
frightened, but not at all hurt. They whispered among 
themselves, and then suddenly began their dance again. 
[ Music, softly.| They threw their misty scarfs across her 
as she lay, the opposite fairies catching the ends of them, 
and they wove a many-colored net about her, so that she 
was their prisoner, wound in their scarfs. She was almost 
ready to cry, when, all at once, a bright thought struck 
her. She worked her hand down into her pocket and 


brought out the copper penny she had put there for just 


such an emergency. The fairies gathered around her 
curiously, and at first would not touch it. At length one 
of them took it with the tips of her delicate fingers, but 
almest immediately dropped it. It rolled over against the 
trunk of the tree, and lay there unheeded. 

‘*I do not like the touch of it, nor the look of it, nor the 
smell of it,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘ Pray, whatisit for? Is it 
something to eat ?’’ 

‘‘No, indeed,”’ said the little girl, eagerly. ‘‘It’s to 
buy things with. You can buy lots of things with it.’’ 

““What kind of things?’’ asked the fairy. ‘‘ Honey- 
dew? Birdsongs? New games?”’ 

‘I don't know,”’ said the little girl, faltering. 

‘*Well, what if you can ?”’ said another fairy. ‘‘Don't 
we know pleasant ways of getting those things and all the 
others we want, without carrying around with us a great, 
dirty thing like that? Have n’t you anything else ?’’ 

The little girl felt in her pocket again. ‘There was only 
her handkerchief. It had been fresh in the morning, but 
she had made mud pies that day, and had washed her 
doll’'s face with it, and had wrapped a piece of candy 
n the corner of it,—the fairies floated away from her. 
(hey looked almost angry. They put up to their faces 
ttle, filmy squares of cobweb lace. 

‘‘What is that?’’ they asked. The little girl was 
ishamed to tell. You see, it was her everyday handker- 
chief, not her party handkerchief. She thrust her hand 
desperately into the depths of her pocket again, and her 
fingers closed on something hard. She brought it forth. 
{t was a little piece of soap from her doll’s washstand. 
he fairies closed up around her again. 

‘‘What is that?’’ they asked, tiptoeing like eager chil- 
dren, 

“‘It is a piece of soap,’’ answered the little girl. 

‘‘And what do you do with it?’’ they asked. 

““You wash things with it,’’ she began, but she was in- 
——— by a merry peal of laughter. 

‘“Wash!”’ said they. ‘‘ Why use that little hard thing,so 
iong as the woods have brooks, and the plains have rivers, 
nd the clouds have rain?”’ 

‘‘ But if you get very dirty,—"’ 

A chorus of elfin shouts interrupted her. ‘‘What an 
lea!’ they cried. ‘‘As if we, who live always out of 
ioors and in the clean woods, and the clean air, were ever 
n need of washing! We wash, it is true, but only for 
port. There is no sport in that dry thing."’ 

‘*Oh, but there is!’’ cried the little girl, fairly roused to 
i defense of her treasure. ‘‘ It makes the loveliest suds to 
play in that ever were. And it makes soap bubbles.”’ 

“* What is that?’’ the fairies asked. ‘‘ Is it a new kind 
of game? How do you play: it?"’ 

‘Well,’ began the little girl, ‘‘ you make soapsuds in a 
bowl of water.” 

‘‘Here’s a bowl,"’ cried the fairies, pointing to a depres- 


sion in the green turf. ‘‘ The dew fairies will fill it with | 


~ Developing 
by Machine. 


In a little more than a year of actual use the Kodak Developing 
Machine has demonstrated two facts—that the dark-room is unnecessary for 
film development—that better results can be obtained by machine than by hand. 

The old theory that a negative can be successfully manipulated in 
development after the image has begun to appear has been exploded. If 
the exposure is over or under the range of the film or plate, no amount of 
““coddling” in the developer will save it. Its only hope lies in normal 
development to be followed after fixing by reduction or intensification. 

Owing to the wide latitude allowed in exposure by our films, perfect 
negatives result from development for a certain length of time in a fixed 
strength of developer if the exposure has been anywhere near correct. 
And to correctly expose is not so difficult as the beginner imagines, there 
being a latitude of fully five points. For instance, if the correct exposure 
for a given subject were three seconds, any exposure of from one to five 
seconds would give a perfect negative. Whether “snap-shot” or “time 
exposure” makes no difference to the machine, and it handles both kinds 
of exposure on the same strip of film with perfect results. 

Indeed, the superiority of machine developed negatives is so marked 
that a battery of Kodak Developing Machines operated by a water-motor, 
now does our work and does it better than could even the skilled and careful 
operators whom we have always employed. If the machine can give better 
average results than can he obtained by men who have done nothing for 
years except develop negatives, the amateur can certainly draw but one 
conclusion : that he must use it—not endeavor to compete with it. 

Development of an entire roll takes but four or five minutes. 
The developer is then poured off; the film is rinsed; taken out in daylight 
and fixed in a tray or any convenient dish. A year’s experience has 
brought to light the above very convenient method of fixing, cutting in 
half the time formerly required for operating the machine. 

Just mix powders with water. ‘That’s your chemistry by the Kodak system. No 


weighing, no fussing, and every step by daylight. It’s simple and economical, but most 
important of all it gives better pictures than the old way. 


Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Kodak Developing Machines Rochester. N. Y 
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ree at the dealers or by mail. 
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GET CASH ror your BUSINESS 


No matter what sort of property or business you have—no matter where it is—if you want to quickly 
turn it into cash, we can show you how. 

We have the most complete equipment and the best facilities for reaching buyers and if you really want 
to sell quickly you ought to know. about them. Simply write us the particulars of what you have for sale 
and state its price and we will send you, Free, a detailed, complete and efficient plan for finding you a buyer. 

Results are the things that count and we get results. Write us to day. 

If you want to buy a property or business—any kind anywhere—tell us your wants. We have or 
will find what will suit you. ‘ 





We have $1,000,000 to loan on good mortgages—all sections of 
the country—at 4} and 5 per cent. Write for particulars. 





We want more live representatives—hustlers—men who can sell properties, find desirable 
openings for investment and in other ways help us to further develop this business. Write for our interest- 


ing proposition. 
Established 1893. Offices in 18 principal cities. 
Publishers of ROTTNER’S REAL ESTATE REGISTER, containing a complete list of properties and businesses for sale. 
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The Victor 


is used by the King and Queen of England for their 
social entertainments and at home. It is also used 
for the royal pleasure of the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany. It is used and endorsed by artists 
like ‘Fean de Reszke, Sara Bernhardt, Adelina Patti, 
and Coquelin, and the world’s greatest singers have 
sung into it—for you to hear at your pleasure. 

The Victor is the world’s greatest musical in- 
strument because it includes all instruments, and 
all other sound, especially the human voice. The 
time when it was a mere experiment and novelty 
has long passed by. 


Send 6 cents for new handsome Catalogue of Red Seal Records, 
with translation of the songs sung by Caruso, Tamagno, Calvi, 
P——  Plancon, etc, etc. 
Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati—Rudolpbh Wurlitzer Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. 1 oe Lennox. iin 6 
New York—Victor Distribut & Export Co. Jackson ville—Metropolitan Talking Mac! 0. 
New York—C. Bruno & tee Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Philadelphia— Western Electrie Co. Lineoln— Wittmann Co. 
Philad New Haven—Henry Horton. 
New Oricans—Nationa] Automatic Fire Alarm Oo. 
Omaha—A. H 


. Hospe. 
Pittsburg— Theo. F. Bente] Co. , Inc. 








P Penn P h Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston—John C Haynes & Co. 

San Francisco —Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Atlanta— Phil = 9 & Crew Co. 
H.R Ei 


‘isenbrandt Sons. 
Brooklyn—Am erican Talking Machine Co. 
Canton—Klein & Heffelman Co. 
Buffalo—P A. Powers. 
Buffalo—W albridge & Co. 
Cleveland —Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Columbus— Perry B WhitsitCo. 
Denver—Denver Music Co. 
Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Dubuque—Harger & Blish . 
Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 


Victor Talking Machine 
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Rarline 

FOR WASHING 
BLANKETS 
Saves at every point. 
Coarse things easily 
washed by delicate 
women. Fine things 
safely washed by strong 
women. Directions 
on each package: 
PEARLINE saves most 


of the wear because it 


Saves most of the rubbing 


LL ecseree Lwr Gwe cone S.H8EN 


ESS 


RORER, 


in ‘‘ Table Talk,” 
says regarding 
ashing Pow- 
ders: ‘“‘‘Many 
houskeepers ob- 
ject to these ‘quiet 
workers’ on the 
plea that they rot 
the clothing. This 
is, of course, not 
true, unless you 
purchase cheap 
powders, and even 
\hen I doubt if the 
everlasting rub- 
bing, which one 
can hear to the 
very top of the 
house, does not do 
by far greater 
njury.” 
Pearline Saves 
the Fabric. 
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should know about the practical journal qf ideas, plans and sugges- | 
tions for advertising. 8th year; 24 to $2 monthly. Send to-day 
for Free Sample Copy, or Ten Cents for Four Heuths’ Trial Bubseription. 





PROF. LONG, 


+ | CAN EARN 32s2t7 riton 

A D-W RI ERS ont eee cons employment for all or 

Prof. Long's MAGNETIC COMBS 

Handsome unbreakable. Make fluffy, curly 

= oe Needed by cveryowsr Acl'on sight. Wb'sont mnie wale 
E ADVERTISING WORLD, LUMBUS, OHIO. for cents. Write today—information free. 


ht. 50 cent sample mailed 


94 Ash St., Pekin, Hi. 
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water for us in a minute.’"” The dew fairies were trans- 
arent, pale creatures, almost invisible in the moonlight. 
They danced lightly in and out of the bowl, and, although 
the little girl could hear no sound of splashing drop, nor 
see any water falling, yet the bowl slowly filled up as their 
dainty feet tripped over it. Then the little girl took the 
piece of soap from her pocket and waved it to and fro in 
the water, this way, while all the. fairies, watching her 
closely, sang their song. Play that you are the fairies, 
and hum as I move the soap through the water here at my 
feet. [Zhe children hum in time to the music.] ‘There! 
The green bowl is heaping full of white suds. 
CHILDREN.—But where did the fairies get their pipes ? 
THE STORY-TELLER.—They took Indian pipes. Have 
you ever seen them? ‘They grew near by, and shone pure 
silver in the moonlight. The fairies dipped them in the 
bubbly foam in the grass and’ blew balls of loveliness into 
the air. Fairies as they were, they actually screamed with 
delight. The air fairies got into some of the bubbles 
without breaking them and floated off above the tree-tops. 
Then all the fairies wanted to ride, so that none was left to 
blow. The little girl, since she could not ride, offered to 
do this for them, and, as fast as the bubbles floated from 


| her pipe, the fairies climbed into them, winding their col- 


ored robes about them. Did you ever see them in the 


| bubbles you blow? Of course, the fairies themselves are 
| invisible, but the colors of their. robes show through the 
| fine walls of the bubbles. Even in the moonlight the 


colors showed, filling the shadowy glen with faintly-colored 


ye gn Every now and then a bubble burst with a tiny spurt 
| o 





spray, and the fairy rider came tumbling through the 
air. Then the little girl laughed so that she could scarcely 
blow, and spilled streams ‘of bubbles on the ground. At 
length, when the fun was atits height, the topmost bubbles 
caught a glow of richer color, and their startled riders 
burst their cages and darted under the sheltering shade of 
the trees. A cock crew in the distance, and all the gay 
rout vanished like a broken bubble. (Music stops.) 

The little girl sat up in bed and rubbed her eyes. In 


| the East the sky was heaped with bubbles in all the lovely 


colors with which she had been playing. The cock crew 
again beneath her window, and she jumped out of bed and 
began to dress herself, wondering if it could all have been 
adream. But when she put on \ ol dress, and felt in'the 
— of it, she knew that she had really been with the 
airies because—what do you think?—THE SOAP WAs 
GONE! 

THE CHILDREN.—Oh, I wish we could blow some 
bubbles! 

THE HOsTEss.—So you shall. See what we have here 
on these tables. [Zhe children flock to the tables, from 
which the ees of paper have been lifted in the last fex 
moments. ach child has a pipe ana a 5owl full of soap- 
suds, and in a few minutes the air is bright with bubble 


| and jubilant with laughter. Every now and then som: 


child, half unconsciously, hums the melody he has hear 
all through the story.] 

THE STORY-TELLER.—Would you like to know the 
words of that song? Listen, and I will sing it to you. 
[Ske sings it several times, till the children catchit. Whe 
one or two of the younger guests, leaning back in thei: 
chairs, show signs of fatigue, the hostess again come 
Sorward.| 

THE HOstEss, holding her arms behind her.—Come 
children, we will play that we are all soap-bubble fairies 
a things to dress up in. Can you guess what ! 

ave ? 

[The children rush upon her and try tosee what she hold 
behind her, but she backs against the wall and does no 
show them what she has until the last reluctant bubble 
blower has left the tables. Then she deals out to each on: 
a scarf made of two yards of colored tarleton. The chi/ 
dren throw the scarf over their heads with cries of delight 


| and behold a transformed world. The hostess takes th 


hand of one of them, and motions that he is to take th: 
hand of his neighbor. The bubble music begins again 
The hostess arranges the children in a circle.] 

THE HOsTEss.—Here is the bubble spinning in the air 


| It is a great big bubble and we are all having a ride 


[The circle revolves fast and faster, until, at a chord fron 
the piano, the hostess drops the hands she holds, the other 
do likewise, und the bubble breaks, the children falling 0: 
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AMUSING 


Prize 
Game 


To any one sending us a list 
of 5 different words made 
from the letters in 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


with a two-cent stamp to cover cost of 
mailing, we will forward, postpaid, a most 
useful and ingenious pocket tool called the 
Triplet, a key-ring. letter-opener, paper- 
cutfer and screw-driver combined, and an 
article that every man and boy will find 
many uses for every day. 


What one boy says about 
the Triplet 
“ T received the Triplet from you last week, and 
would not take a dollar for it.’’—Beny. F. Woo.tey, 
No. Long Branch, N J. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 36. 
Glastenbury, Conn. 


FREE: Trial Sample Williams’ Shaving 
Soap for two-cent stamp to pay postage. 























lf You Have Taste 


For ILLUSTRATING 
OR CARTOONING 


Send us sample of your work to- 
day or write for our free book 
*“*Profits for Illustrators” 
written by one who knows. Our 
students make big money. We teachand tell them how. Write 
for cnlars. ealso Teach by Mail, the best courses in 
exi: ce in Shorthand, Law, Pharmacy, Penmanship, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Arithmetic, Medical Branches, Letter Writing, etc. 
Write a for particulars. State course you are interested in. 


National Correspondence Schools.42 N. Pa.St.,indianapolis, U.S.A. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c. 


Send us ony photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one of these pretty rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 1@ects. All our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 5c. sam- 
ple for only 10 cts. to introduce our goods 
and send you Free onr large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniattires, Pweiry. novelties. 




















> Agents wanted. 
GORONA MFG. GO., Box 1275, - 





Boston, Mass. 


INVENTIONS 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 


10 VISITING 35 























CARDS init 


paid 

Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Book- 
let **Card Style”? FREE! Also business, professional and 
fraternal cards. We-have cuts of emblems for all societies. 
K. J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. CO,, Dept. 27, ST. LOUIS, HO. 


$12.00 PER WEEK 

Can be made working for us, if you have a small s 
den, cellar or room to use for our purpose. Nocanvassing. No out- 
fit needed. Takes less than one hour a day. We buy result of 
our work for Cash Can be doue by ladies and gentlemen. Full 
instructions and contract for one year sent upon pt of ad- 
dressed envelope. Co-Operative Produce Co. , Dept.O, 11 | NassanSt.,N.Y. 


Trade Your Real Estat 


our gigantic paper that 
mo. tria) sub. 10c. “This 












for any- 
thing you 
want. Get 
nts thousands of excharge ais. 6 
‘or That,”’ 5-19 Siar Bidg. Chicago. 








SUCCESS 


the floor, as in ring-around-a-rosy. 
repeated two or three times. 

THE HOSTEssS.—Now let each bea bubble and whirl 
by himself. [The children dance about the room, walts- 
ing, hopping, running according to the degrees of their 
learning, tossing and waving their colored scarfs. Another 
chord from the piano gives the signal for change. The 
children huddle about the hostess, panting. | 

THE CHILDREN.— What shall we do now ? 

THE HOSTEss.—Join hands about me here, but all close 
together, as you are now. I am going to bbow you slowly 
into a bigger and bigger bubble. But it will take a lot of 
breath. Perhaps you would better help me. [The chii- 
dren, imitating the hostess, all blow, and as they blow 
the circle grows wider, until their arms are stretched to 
their fullest extent.] 

THE HOosreEss.—Now whirl. [Zhe circle spins around 
Jaster and faster, until, as before, it breaks, and each 
child spins off by himself] 

THE HOSTESS.—Oh, our nice bubble is broken! 
make another one. 


This maneuver is | 


Let's 
[Again the children draw close to | 


her, clasp hands, blow while they widen the circle, and | 


repeat the dance. Three times this is done.] 

THE HOsSrEss.—Would you like to act out the story we 
have just heard ? 

THE CHILDREN, (in a confused shout.)—Yes! Yes! 
How do we do it? Show us how! 

THE HOsTEss.—I will be the little girl and you shall 
be the fairies. ‘This chair is my tree, and here I sit among 
the branches, watching for you. [She climbs upon the 
chair, sitting on the back of it, with her feet on the 
seat.|, Now you must all go into the other room, and 
come dancing toward me, very lightly and quietly, softl 
singing your song. [Zhe children do as she directs. 
Now circle around me while I watch you. Dear me, how 
dizzy I am getting! Oh, I shall fall! [She slips out of 
the chair and lies at their feet. A chord. The music 
stops. The children gather around her and toss their 
scarfs over her. She catches one end of each and holds 
it above her head. 

THE CHILDREN.—Oh, but you must not help us! We 
are going to take you prisoner, you know. 

THE HostEss.—Yes, I know. We'll pretend I am not 
really holding the scarfs, but that this end of them has 
been caught on a branch of the tree. Now stand in a 
circle for a minute, as far off as your scarfs will let you. 
That is it. Now, Bernice, hold up your hand,—the one 
with the scarf in it. Harold, (40 the child next but one 
to Bernice,) hold yours up also. Mabel, (to the child 
next but one to Harold) now hold yours up. Ethel, 
yours, too. [She goes around the circle in this way, 
naming each alternate child until every other scarf is 
raised in air.| Now, Richard, (to the boy standing on 
Bernice's right,) slip under Bernice's arm, and stand on 
the other side of her. Each of you that has his hands 
down slip under the arm of the child at his left. ‘That's 
it. Dance on, now, around the circle, till you come back 
to yourformer places. Nowit is your turn to raise your 
arms while the others dance under. [/x this way the 
children perform this modified version of the Maypole 
dance, and wind the hostess under a net of tarleton. 

THE HOSTESS, (without waiting to have the dance 
very perfectly performed.)—Now 1 am caught. Alas, 
alas! Good fairies, what will you have from me? Would 
you like this penny? [7Zke children refuse it.| Nor this 
handkerchief? [She holds it up, all crumpled and only 
half visible. The children again refuse.| Oh, dear! 
dear! Whatever shall I do? Oh, let’s see! Here's a 
piece of soap. Will that do? 

THE CHILDREN.—What'’s it for ? 

THE HOstTeEss.—To wash with, you know. 

THE CHILDREN, (in a loud triumphant chorus.)—Wle 
do n't need to be washed. 

THE HOSTEss.—Well, then, you can make soapsuds— 
and soap bubbles. But what shall we do for water? 

THE CHILDREN.—Here are the dew fairies, they will 
dance for it. [They push forward asheepish few, who 
stumble around a second or two, and retire, giggling.] 

THE HosrEss.—What a fine bowl of water! But what 
shall we do for pipes? [Zhe children pretend to pick 
them, to dip them into the water, and to blow bubbles into 
the air. Some of them turn to the tables.to get the real 
pipes, in order to make the game more realistic. But, for- 
tunately for the order of the game, some one has already 
cleared the tables. Suddenly the young lady at the piano 
crows like a cock.] 

THE HOSTESS, (in a loud stage whisper.)—Fly to your 
seats,—quick! ‘That is the signal of daylight, and you are 
afraid of being seen. [W hen the children are all seated, 
—and during this process the colored scarfs about the 
hostess are whipped out of sight by the obliging pianist, 
the hostess yawns, stretches, and opens her eyes.| 

THE HoOstTEss.— Dear me, I wonder if I could have been 
asleep and have dreamed it all! I know how I'll make 
sure! I'll see whether my soap is gone or not. [She feeds 
in her pocket.| Yes! My soap is gone. 

There, now, that proves that it was melted in the fairies’ 
soapsuds. Oh, whata story I shall have for them at break- 
fast! I wonder how soon it will be ready. [A ded/ rings.] 
There, it is ready now, Children, will you come to the 
dining room with me? [The piano strikes up a gay 
march, and the children, without too much regard for 
order, follow their hostess to the dining room. The back 
of each chair is seen to be covered with a wisp of colored 
tarleton, and each child chooses the color of the scarf she has 
been wearing. At each place lies a clay pipe, its bowl filled 
with little colored candies tied in place with a piece of 
tarleton of the same color as that on the chair. The ice 
cream is shaped into balls of vanilla cream. In the center 
of the table is a large round cake, sunk in a circle of 
many-colored fringed tissuespaper. Its white frosted sur- 
Jace is dotted with little china dolls, dressed in colors. 

THE CHILDREN.—Oh, more bubbles! What good 
bubbles to eat! 

» + 
NOTICE TO SUCCESS JUNIORS 

O* account of lack of space in which to pubiish the prize-win- 

to 


ning articles, photographs, an@ drawings, we have decided 
i inue these 





in Succgss, but will continue them 
in a new magazine for ent ising young people, which is about 
to be issued by the Success gue. Inthe new. magazine there 
will be more contests and a greater number of prizes, and ample 
‘space will be devoted to the publishing of the prize-winning 
articles. A sample copy of the new magazine may be secured by 
sending a postal card requesting the same to the Success League, 


, Washington Square, New York City. 








Zon-o-Phone 
Record 
Free 


If you own a DISK talking- 
machine of any sort, and 
and 
make, we'll send you FREE 
a new Zon-o-Phone record. 

Our new records are 'way 
ahead of anything else._ 
This sample will prove it 
to you without cost. 

Offer good until March 
Ist; but write today. 


will tell us the number 


UNIVERSAL TALKING-MACHINE MFG. CO. 
22 East 22d Street, New York. 





TheMAILORDER BUSINESS 


as conducted under the direction of 
_ m GEO. R. GRAW 

FRED MACEY’S SUCCESS 
SS nN a 
A man whe had so litle capital that he hegan business with only a 
desk in hi. residence, to-day is very weahhy, and employs over 50 


stenographers. His name is Fred Macey, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and We is in the mail-order business. 








All the great mail-order successes were | an ad-writer, critic, advertising agent, as 
made from smal! beginnings. one of the editors of the Mail-Order Jour- 
In fact, success in the mail-order busi- nal, and as the Mail-Order editor of the 
ness seems to most surely to the Bookkeeper Magazine, of Detroit, Mich., 
ean be of value to you, it may be had in 

connection with my Bulletin Service of 


come 
man who starts with smal! capital. 

Many instances of this will be given 
during the year in these talks, 

The instance this month is that of 
Fred Macey, of the Macey Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

My system of mail-order merchandising 
permits you to start right, in beginning 

mail-order busi: 


high-class Manufacturers and Mail-Order 


Firms. 

If you desire to engage in the Mail- 
Order business on small capital, develop- 
ing the business during spare moments, 
with the savings from your salary, or if 
you have unwisely handled cheap, shoddy 
and scheme goods, send for my proposition. 

I have no outfit to sell you, or worth- 
less advertising space to dispose of. 

If you can command a cash cap- 
Mail-Order Firms handle only goods of — ¥ at —_ pene bi write to- 
merit, made by the best and most reliable « par ars fre eo 
manufacturers who quote confidential | Booklet ‘‘Co-operation for Profit, 
trade discounts to all members. j mailed for 2¢ stamp. 

If my long experience as advertising | It will be a step toward an independent 


s ness 

Ig Sffects the co-operation of the Manu- 
facturer with the Beginner. 

Iam putting the mail-order business 
upon s high plane. The members of my’ | 
Bulletin Service of Manufacturers and 


manager for some of the largest firms in imcome and a lucrative established busi- 
the United States, as a newspaper man, as ness of your own. 


methods and mediums 
for advertisers desiring te place goods on the mail- 
order market mailed for 4c in stamps. Address 


The Geo. R. Craw Advertising Agency 
Writing, Wlustrating and Placing of Advertising 
Suite 67, 84 Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Valuable DESK BOOK of 











“And they gathered themselves together in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900. 


The growth in the population of a 
country and the manner of its distri- 
bution among cities, villages and the 
rural districts is always an interesting 
field for study and investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
‘*Four-Track Series” No. 13 gives the 
population of all cities in the United 
States of more than 8,000 inhabitants 
according to the census of 1g00, and 
a comparative table showing the pop- 
ulation in 1890. It also contains two 
maps in colors. 





A copy of No. 13, “*Urban Population in 1900,” 
sent free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a 
tage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 


pos 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 


Central Station, New York. 











The Mail Order Way 
The Only Way 
To Make Money 


It is an inviting, legitimate and congenial business. Subscribe 
to the Mail Order ournal. In six years it has put hundreds 
next to ing money. Three months’ trial, fifteen cents. 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Boom D, Schiller Bldg.. Chicago 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers lite opportunity with pecuniary profit 
is one that intelligent people desire. We, the original prootreadin:: 
school,can prepare you for the work more thoroughly than any other. 

HOME CORRESPOXNDEXACE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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this country and Canada. 
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:LMER HELMS, 


adwriter for John Wanamaker 
2, rr East 16th Street, New York 
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CHARLES B, THORABUKG, Ad- 

vertising Manager, Moscow 
Moscow, 
Idaho, says: “} certainly 
am pleased with what you 
have done for me— both 
with the way in which you 
have fitted me to do good ad- 
vertising and for the excel- 
lent position I obtained on 


But the 
personal—there’s'not a form letter 
rty or more that each pupil receives. 
is instructed according to indi- 
Every letter is personally dic- 











_ WORLD-MOVING 
POWERS! 
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We will send free to your address o1 


page book (illustrated). Write for it Pe 
once. It costs you absolutely nothing. 


f valuable information about how success 


our practical courses by correspondence 
stonishing results and give you the gaaee to rise 
sition and salary and influence. What we have 
ands we can do for Re Allis ph 4 your 
h your present ~— 


10ut interfering wi 
ison and other prominent men_indorse 


ir practical courses by mail in Electrical En 

chanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, M 
ng, Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric ‘Ligiting, 
Mathematics, 


ays. Electric Motorman’s Course, 
~| Course, Dynamo Tender’s Course, X-Rays. 


ar book and state subject you are interested in. 
THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 


Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., = = = 











New York. 








SUCCESS 


‘William Nelson Creme 


HARRISON D. VARNUM 
[Concluded from page 24] 


and luxurious. But it is the luxury of business. 
A finely-carved bookcase covers one wall, and its 
contents include the very latest works on corpora- 
tion law. | 

It is the desk, however, that strikes the eye of a 
caller. At first glance, it resembles a crescent- 
shaped buffet. It is flat-topped and probably 
twelve feet long from end to end. Behind this 
desk is a swinging chair that moves easily from 
place to place. When Mr. Cromwell reaches his 
office in the morning, a stenographer foilows him 
inte the room and waits while he carefully assorts 
the various documents requiring his attention. 
These he distributes over the length and breadth 
of his great desk. When he is quite ready the 
dictation proceeds without interruption until every 
subject has been covered. 

Mr. Cromwell's clients are many, but there is no 
waste of time in attending to their needs. If the 
business does not require his personal care, each 
client is turned over to one of the half dozen 
junior associates, every one of whom has a spe- 
cialty. It can be well understood that Mr. Crom- 
well’s time has been pretty thoroughly taken up 
since 1898 by the Panama Canal case, but still he 
has found opportunities to conduct others. Dur- 
ing the summer months he lives at Seabright, on 
the New Jersey coast, going back and forth on the 
Sandy Hook boat. One afternoon during the past 
summer, when he was about to leave his office, a 
visitor was announced. 

‘He claims to have important business, sir,’’ 
said the attendant. 

‘««Show him in,’’ replied Mr. Cromwell, stuffing 
a bundle of papers into a bag, and donning his 
hat. After a brief conversation the lawyer glanced 
at his watch and said briskly to his caller:— 

‘«Come with me.’ 

He led the way to the elevator, and out into 
Wall Street, and hailed a passing cab. Seven 
minutes later, the two were boarding the Sandy 
Hook boat. There they found a stateroom equipped 
as an office, with a desk, an attending stenographer, 
and all other necessary appurtenances. 

‘‘] keep this going for just such emergencies,”’ 
explained Mr. Cromwell. ‘‘We have a full hour 
before reaching Sandy Hook. Now to business!”’ 

It is said of this modern corporation lawyer that 
perhaps no other man at the bar of New York has 
devoted so many hours of work to his profession dur- 
ing the same number of years as he. Work is his 
passion, and no pleasure or diversion of any kind 
is permitted to interfere with the successful ac- 
complishment of any great professional task. It 
is one of his peculiarities that, no matter how late 
he may be detained by social duties, he seldom 
misses a big night's work. He will frequently 
have guests until midnight, then settle down until 
one or two in the morning, and be up again at 
half past six. 

He requires similar energy in those associated 
with him. It is understood that everything must 
be subordinated to the business in hand. 

««T have little use for a man who studies the 
clock,’’ he once said to an applicant for a posi- 
tion. ‘Study your task, and, if you have to take 
cognizance of the time, do it only for the purpose 
of keeping your business engagements.’ 

Mr.Cromwell’s reputation is that of a great cor- 
poration lawyer, but it would be a mistake to con- 
fine his reputation to that class of work. He has 
a wonderful aptitude in all commercial undertak- 
ings, whether corporate or otherwise. This, to- 
gether with his unerring practical judgment, has 
caused him to be regarded as a valuable adviser 
of business men and bankers who have very im- 
portant interests. 

He is a director and counsel in more than twenty 
of the largest institutions in America, and has 
probably reorganized more great enterprises that 
had gone to pieces through mismanagement than 
any other man on earth. One of the most striking 
things he effected, which is familiar to the gen- 
eral public, was the reorganization of Decker, 

Howell and Company, the great New York Stock 
Exchange firm which failed for millions of dollars 
in 1890 in a big grain ‘‘slump.’ He was made 
assignee, and when he had finished he had not 
only paid all the creditors, but had also left a mil- 
lion dollars of surplus. When Price, McCormick 
and Company failed for thirteen million dollars,a 
few years ago, owing to cotton speculations, Mr. 
Cromwell was made assignee; and, when a broker 
of prominence recently tangled up the entire Wall 
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“How to Illustrate”’ is 
a self-instructing book 


An Art Education “§ | 


It is splendidly illus- 
trated. The instruction 
is thorough, practical, 
complete, unabridged. 

it is emphatically not 
acut-price substitute for 
higher-priced methods, 
but better quicker and 
cheaper than correspon- 
dence schools. 

Written by Charles 
Hope Provost, artistic 
contributor to Life, 
Scribner's Monthly,Har- 
per’s Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Herald, World, Evening World, Evening Journal, 
Ainslee's Magazine, etc., etc., etc., etc., teacher of 4,000 
people by mail, originator of correspondence art instruction. 


CONTENTS. . 


TrecuNic—Working with pen, brush (oil and water color), pastel, 
grease, and conte crayon, | pencil, carbon pencil, scrateh paper, 
chalk plate, Ben Day machine. silver print work, etc. Also the 
various effects used by: pen a: ineluding uick and slow lines. 
English and American sty of tment, zig-zag lines, hooked 
uble cross hatching, stippling, 

Distemper drawings. T 
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ristol boards. Tools and how to handle t . Diaw from 
nature, including landscape, flowers, animals, figures, its, etc. 
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arms. ete. CoLor—Primary one secondary colors, 2t«., es. 
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(including form and color arrangement and balance), f 
caricaturing, cartooning. fy Ex ctieaanar eotare joys anger, 
fear, contempt, laughter. ate perspective. | BUSINESS 
DETAILs—How to sell oe 5 how get a position as an artis! 
Bay -_ salaries paid, lists of names sor P publishers and chers who 
md by mail or express, etc., etc. 
reproductive processes. 
nae —— sent prepaid to any address in the world for 
00. (Limp cov 
ve handsomely bound edition in stiff covers, $1.50 prepaid. 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Remit by Express, P.O. Money Order or Registered Letter. 
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is a positive relief from SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
A preparation of 12 years standing, and is 
sold under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 
Send 10 cents in coin for sample package. 
Please note, that after January ist, 
our address will be Marion, Ind. 
ELITE TOILET COMPANY, Box 202, Detroit, Mich. 
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WHY STAMMER ? 


We remove the cause and restore natural speech by our on sys- 
tem. “Nature’s Method” cannot fail. References and booklet free. 
THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE, 

507 Carpenter Street, Germantown, Philadelpbia. P*. 





Taught by mail. Students  pespered for ad- 

mission to the bar in all S Individual 

instruction. Send for om oo 
Marshall D. Ewell, M.D., LL.D., President. 


HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL, 
624—59 Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 
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Street district, it was Mr. Cromwell again who 
was put in charge to straighten out affairs. 

His practical judgment im emergencies is well: | 
illustrated in connection with an incident that oc-. | 
curred during the early history of the Cotton Oil | 
Trust. When the state of Louisiana attacked the | 
trust’s properties located within the state, on the 
ground that the anti-trust laws were being violated, 
and the attorney-general had asked for a receiver, | 
Mr. Cromwell, as its counsel, was called upon by 
the corporation for legal advice. Recognizing the 
gravity of the situation, he hurried to New Orleans 
and assumed personal charge of the fight. He 
retained the ablest counsel to be had, and placed 
them at work preparing the case for trial. A | 
glance over the field convinced him, however, 
that it would be dangerous to try a question of this | 
character in the Louisiana courts when the prop- 
erty at stake was so valuable, and the chances of 
financial loss to the stockholders through the ap- 
pointment of receivers so great. 

While he did not disapprove of meeting the 
issues raised by the question, he concluded that 
the best way out of the difficulty would be to prac- 
tically dispose of the property, and thus place it 
beyond the control of the state. 

He accordingly arranged with the Union Oil 
Company, of Rhode Island, to purchase the vari- | 
ous holdings of the trust in Louisiana, and then | 
placed himself in communication with each of the | 
local companies. There was no time to spare, as | 
the case was to be called for argument in a few | 
days, and it was necessary to make the sale of all | 
the properties to the Union Oil Company for cash, 
to attend to the dissolution of the companies there- | 
after, and to make the legal distribution of the | 
proceeds of the sale. 

To accomplish this required the utmost energy, | 
and during the following sixty hours Mr. Cromwell 
scarcely ate or slept. He engaged special trains, 
hired steamboats, and personally visited every 
home office in the state, holding the requisite | 
meetings and attending to such details as the au- | 
thorization of the sale by vote of stockholders, etc. 
He saw the money paid in cash, deposited in a | 
bank, and finally distributed to the stockholders. | 
Then he formally dissolved and wound up the | 
affairs of the company. The Union Oil Company | 
became the purchaser for actual cash, and, as it 
was not domiciled in the state, it could avail itself 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in defend- 
ing itself against any attack such as was made in 
the first instance. 

The sale of the property, of course, made the 
application of the attorney-general for a receiver 
of no value. On the day that the case was called 
for argument, Mr. Cromwell walked into court and 
blandly showed his legal evidence of the dissolu- 
tion of every one of the companies involved. The 
stroke was a brilliant one, and undoubtedly saved 
the properties from ruin. 

A great deal has been said in this article of Mr. 
Cromwell's work. He has only one recreation, — 
music, In his New York home on Forty-ninth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, is one of the finest 
organs to be found in any private house in Amer- 
ica, When beset with the cares and worry of his | 
many interests he seeks both inspiration and | 
solace at the keys. A strange combination it is, 


in truth,—music and work! But the two form the 
sum and substance of this great corporation | 


lawyer's life. 
s * 


Baden-Powell as an Artist 


(GENERAL BADEN-POWELL, of the British army, can use 
both of his hands with equal dexterity. During the 
South African War, when he was at Pretoria, a school girl 
at Durban had the temerity to write to him, and, knowing 
that he was something of an artist, asked him for ‘‘a tiny 
drawing which she could put into her scrapbook.’’ Her 
friends prognastet that she would not receive an answer, 
and her de ight can be imagined when a letter was received 
from the defender of Mafeking. Itcontained a picture of 
scarecrow, clad in a shabby torn coat, with a few hairs 
tanding upright on his head, seated on a chair at a table, 
mass of correspondence around him, writing busily with 
his left hand. Beneath it was written, ‘‘The above is a 
ortrait of me, and shows you that I am too busy to draw 
you a picture. R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL.’ 


Pa + 
The Khaki Uniform 


ST is now understood that £4a4i as the British national 
* color for soldiers’ uniforms is, after its very brief reign, 
loomed to pass into oblivion. The substitute is to be 
that tasteful gray tint known.as ‘‘ Atholl gray,” and there 
S good reason to believe that King Edward himself was 
one of the first to suggest the change. This color has 
always been one of his favorites. Many of his suits of 
mufti incline towards it, and it has occasionally been con- 
spicuous in his undress uniform. This taste seems to be 
to some extent hereditary, for Queen Victoria liked the 
gray, and detested &haki, while the Prince of Wales is 
similarly inclined. 
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THE SHOE THAT PROVES 






































All sorts of claims are made for all sorts of 
shoes, but itis a remarkable and significant 
fact that Regal Shoes are the only ones 
whose makers have sought and found ways 

- of proving their claims. 

Regal Shoes are soled with solid, flexible, 
honest oak tanned leather and on each sole is 
a detachable label (the ‘‘Window of the Sole’’) 
that lets you see the naked leather and judge 
it for yourself. All shoe soles are painted 
over black and shiny. They may be oak- 
tanned but nobody but the maker knows. 
They can be hemlock leather just as easy and 
you can’t tell till the shortwear tells you. 

ASK any wearer of Regal Shoes why he 
prefers them. He will tell you that he likes 
the custom-made look of them—that they fit 
easily, comfortably, from the first day— 
that they outwear any shoes that he ever 
had before; last, they cost about half what 
he was paying before he woke up. 

Regal Shoes are sold in 
60 Regal stores in princi- 
pal American cities, 20 
in New York metropolitan 
district. There is never 
but one price—-$3.50. 

By mail, carriage pre- 
paid, $3.75. For cata- 
logue of winter styles 
address, The Regal Mail 
Order Dept., 409 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, Mass. 








Model 3335— This Button Shoe in 
Patent Leather is correctly worn with 
a frock suit or withevening dress. This 
style will become quite popular because 
of its graceful lines, its style and ex- 
tremely dressy appearance. 


Made in Button style, Patent Colt- 
skin, light soles, as illustrated. Also 
made in lace style, Patent Coltskin, 
light soles. Also made in lace style, Im- 
ported Enamel, medium soles. 











8 tne Art of Talking Well—Taught by Mail /’ 


By our Method We Have Taught Hundreds—tiow to Succeed in Business 

How to Obtain and Hold a Better Position—tiow and When and Where to Talk—for Profit. 
If you can’t call, write to us for the prosp a full coms of the sub- 
joes and its subdivisio; together with t sti ials from we now have in all parts of 
he world. The tell 73 what we have succeeded in doing for them. The great impor- 
_ bs men Same the work being done the instructors in our school is rapidly 

beco ing reco ecognized by people seeking to better their positions in a business way. Employers 

of help in large mercantile establl ishments have greatly encouraged our efforts in striving to cultivate among our students the talent which, 
above all others, will command the highest commercial price— 


THE ART OF .TALKING FOR BUSINESS 

Thought, Coupled With The ananty To Talk To Advantage, a the Asset which will bring to anvhody possessing it 

the highest salary on the week’s pay roll if in the employ of any prof tile line of b 
TALKING IN SOCIETY 

In society, the ability to converse well, the Etiquette of Conversation, the Tact in Conversation, the Ease and Confidence of Manner,—all 
must be understood and mastered before any of success will be attained in the social world. Cou led with the art of talking well 
both for businese-getting and social advancement is the need of grace of movement and charm of manner. ye teach you how to acquire an 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscles, symmetry of figure, clear complexion; proper carriage, ease of manner. 

Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social Aspirants, Need Our Course of Study 


STUDENTS ARE INSTRUCTED INDIVIDUALLY 
We have no lifeless forms. We develop each student’s individual style. Lessons and instruction papers are especially prescribed, and 
sonal typewritten instructions accompany each weekly installment of _— Wetrain your powers of observation, comparison, imagination, 
and memory. No one will be barr: i — of price. The charge is small—the benefits unmistakable. Write for information and blanks. 
A. P. GARDINER, President, CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., Box 15, Central Bank Building, N. Y. City 


By te prone Bon, oo | DO YOU KNOW HOW TO TALK? 


pH are handicapped in life if bad habits of apoceh cause you to 
Flat thin knife cuts loove a perfect — ap ignorant or stupid. LEARN TO TALK. Instruction 

Sat Dept. G peat Write for free circular. MORRIS ADAMS, 51 Sibley 
tINUSKHOLD NOVELTY’ w oR S, Chicago, Ill. alu, N | Friangle Bullding, Rechester, N. Y. 
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SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 


PER CENT 


SECURITY (2nita! Surplus and 


*6,000,000, 
INTEREST © — semi-an- 


—- per cent. 
on Savings deposits and 2 foe cent on 
checking accounts, 


BANKING BY MAIL 3°75 


your first deposit of an, amount from $1.00 up, for 
‘Savings Account’ ‘Checking Account” 


DEPOSITS, : - - $9,000,000 
Write for Booklet No. 8 


Pittsburg Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 











Your Money 


Safely invested, with risks eliminated, 
eal 2 & per cent. yearly, subject to 
wal at any time, bearing earnings 
day invested. 

0 usiness, established over 10 years, is 
Non-Speculative, and under supervision of 





New Yor! B anking Departinent. 
Accounts of Conservative Depositors Solic- 


ited, upon which we will pay 


5% Per Annum 


Write to-day for full particulars of our 
method and endorsements of prominent 
clergymen, business and professional men 
all over the country. 


Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits 175,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133 -A-Broadway 
New York City 









OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
14,983 Appelatenenta places during the past year. 


his was 4,692 more than were appointed during any previous 
Exce t rede 


year ; x nt opportunities for young people. Hund of those 
whom we prepare #Y MAIL for the examinations are annually 
apnointed. Full information about all government positions free. 
Write for our Civil Service Catalogue, containing dates of examina- 


tions a stions used by the Government, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
223-25 Pa. Ave. 8S. E. Washington, D. C. 


PERMANENT postive: mon and women 
wanted everywhere to a 


ate sales parlors for the 
ladies’ and newt 8 dress shoe 


known. Ten N EW.remarkable. 


BUSINESS 
CHANCE _ sid shu tang besitiend 


perience yne yo Profit Possibilities Unlimited. 
RISK Write toda KUSHION KOMFORT sH 
Cv., 564 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STU DY in*cornesponpence 


L AW INSTRUCTION 










Established in 1892. 


for barin any State. Combines theory 

€ Text books used are same as used in 

sident schools. Teaches law at your bo 
Regular College Course 





.e bench and bar. Full particulars free 
Chiisadin Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING | 


$5 to $10 a day and your own employer 


This profession successfully tanght by mail by a new, pe 
method. We are the inventors and control the Tune-a-Phone. 
Wr lay for free illustrated prospectus. 








NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
32 Musie Hall, Battle Creek. Michigan 


pATENTS 


Vv alnable Book on a yy J Ri de mte Lael be 7 
sure them at low cost. How 

Ww! rat to Invent for Profit. Gives Machaussal Moveasens 
aluable to Inventurs. Full of Money-Making Patent 

Inte ormation. NEW BOOK FREE to all who write. 

O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 
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tHow to Invest Money 


Safely and Profitably’ 


EDWARD E. HIGGINS 


V.—Corporation Securities 


TH obligations of national governments, of the 

states, and, to a certain extent, of municipali- 
‘ties, have behind them, as already explained, the 
good faith of an entire people, with practicaily 
unlimited taxing power on their real and personal 
property. Nearly all other securities, however, 
are deperident more or less directly upon operation 
and operating profits. Railroad’, banks, factories, 
mining companies, water coinpanies, lighting 
companies,—these and many others, are business 
corporations whose profits fluctuace with the con- 
ditions of supply and demand for their several 
products, and it is inevitable that the soundness 
of their securities from the standpoint of invest- 
ment safety should be dependent largely on the 
ability, conservatism, and foresight of.their indi- 
vidual managers,—not on intrinsic strength, or 
unquestioned resources. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that investors 
in the securities of these business corporations 
will expect and demand a larger rate of return for 
the use of their money than they would require 
from the government, inasmuch as the risk is 
materially greater; and so we find such corpora- 
tions going into the money market and tempting 
the investor with five and six per cent. bonds 
instead of two.and three per cents. ; with glitter- 
ing promises of large dividends on preferred and 
common stocks; and with special privileges of 
one kind and another. This is natural, inevitable, 
and usually quite proper and legitimate. 

Corporation finance in America—and in fact 
in all countries to a greater or less extent,—is 
accompanied in many cases, however, by serious 
extravagances. The most dangerous of all, from 
the standpoint of the investor, is ‘‘ over-capitaliza- 
tion,’’ so-called. It has grown to be a common 
practice to manufacture bond and stock issues 
with reference, not to the actual money invest- 
ment, but to the expected earning power. In 
other words, earning power is capitalized, not 
property or actual cost investment, and the general 
theory is that if people can be made to believe 
that they can obtain a regular permanent return 
of $50 or $60 per annum on an investment of 
$1,000, they will pay $1,000 for the certificates of 
stock or the bond, which give them the right to 
this return. 

This theory is not unnatural, and is hardly, in 
fact, unsound. It is, of course, earning power 
and not property investment that investors want. 
A property that actually cost a million dollars in 
cash.would not bring a single dollar in the market 
if it had no earning power or could only be 
operated at a loss, while, on the other hand, an 
investor would gladly buy a property for ten times 
the actual cash investment made in itif he could be 
brought to believe that it could permanently earn 
one hundred per cent. per annum on this actual 
cost. The real danger in over-capitalization lies 
in the habit which fianciers and promoters have 
of greatly over-estimating future earning power, in 
order to support their fictitious security issues, and 
in not providing reserves for depreciation or con- 
tingent losses of other kinds. 

In the following discussions of different kinds 


thing of the history of each class, the strength 
and weakness of each from an investment stand- 


4 


selection which can be used by the investor. 

No class of securities stands higher in the esti- 
mation of investors than the bonds and stocks of 
the great transportation companies of well organ- 
ized countries, such as America, England and the 
principal continental states. The reason for this 
is obvious. Every producing and manufacturing 
industry, together with a large majority of the 
people, themselves, have to buy transportation. 
They can do without almost anything else, but 
transportation they must have. The market for 
transportation can never be destroyed even though 
it may fluctuate a little, and it may, therefore, be 
regarded as a great staple, like wheat, coal, oil, 
cotton, etc. 

Railroad securities are, moreover, readily mar- 
ketable in the great stock exchanges of the coun- 


* Previous articles in this series have appeared in Success for 
March, April, May, and October, 1903. 





of business corporations I shall try to tell some-- 





point, and some methods of discrimination and | 
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Banking By Mail 


An absolutely safe and convenient method of laying aside 
: portion of your earnings regularly and making it earn 
‘or you. 

Put yone money in our Big, Strong, Savings Bank. We 


4% INTEREST 


lly on an it from one dollar 
MRetiee Fons Stoe ks and Bonds. 
“Ser bank is one of the largest and strongest in the 


countr, 
Weite for Free Booklet ++ A,” ‘* Banking by Mail.’” 


The FEDERAL TRUST CO., 
Capital, $1,500,000 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
*‘*The City of Banks.’’* 





A New Idea 


Banking By Mail 


We issue something entirely new and original 
in the — ofa transferable Cortificate oro. 
co) t a or) for 1, 2, or 5 years, 
with Interest Coupons Attach tached 4 


4% 


annually, that is a little bit the best proposition 
ever made to depositors by a conservative bank- 

ing institution. A $1.000 deposit earns you $20.00 
every six months. Book accounts from $1 up, 
solicited, on which we pay 4 


KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 
We issue a Free Book giving facts about our 
pan that we believe will convince you that this 
nk is the bank for your savings account. It 
also tells why this is y~ of Ohio’ s, staunchest 
banking houses. As Se 


The Central Savings Bank, ™3&E3° 





i young men and w ith a taste for ae 
should duitivateit, ‘The fied of Journalism offers to amb 
, fame, power. We train by mail to 
of literary work for newspaper and maga- 
rite for The How of It.” Free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE reel Or | pam 
191 Majestic Buflding, 


CLIPPINGS # SUCCESS 


go ee If you A to succeed in anything. you must 
use press clippings will aid you! Tell us what you 
are interest s a a a 1 gather for ‘7 material from all 
over the world, from which you can build up success, either in 
business, science or politics, etc. Terms, $5 for 100 clippings. 
If not ready, send $2 on account and we start service at once. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 352 Third Avenue, New York City. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


‘Taught by mail under the direction of the most 
successful firm of shorthand reporters in the 
eg They teach you by mail the same system 
they use. rite to-day or our book, “‘ Success 
Shorthand System.” 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD, 
Suite 31, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. _| 


Frame cicter FIRE 


ee is, Cone ee to ony sy oe qhoptater In y fire-pr or reef i 
— puts out = instanton = ee by mail 5 me oe — 

ions. Agents on made in new terri —nothing like it ever 
Sid. Write today. SAFETY MEG. O0., Dept. 60, Baltimore, Md. 


Hen-Like Heat 


unifo uick-to-act waf 
oes ing wails’ gure tra 


‘8 way, make the SURE a 
cUBATOR @ more certain hatcher than your favorite old hen. 
Photos in free catalogue E-40 tell the truth. 
SURK HATCH INCUBATOR (0., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 


Dialogues, Recitations and = 
Betetsinents Send for Free Cat- 
of over 2,000 plays, 
Dramatic Publishing 


Company 
358 Dearborn St., anne or 40 ew. 28th a New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 





RIGHT !! 


often be found only at much sacrifice of time and 


ties, purchasers have to be searched for, and can oO D VY BE 
trouble. Go Ap 


WELT 


The history of American railroads has been a 
somewhat checkered one. In the early days of rail- 
road-building, lines were pushed out into unsettled 
country and had to be constructed cheaply, —even 
flimsily,—just well enough to allow trains to rua 
while the country and the traffic were being de- 
veloped. Hardly were the roads finished before 
repairs and reconstruction had to be commenced. 
Double-tracking of the main line followed, and, 
in most cases, all the earnings and much more 
besides had to be turned back into the properties, 
in order to build them up to meet the constantly 
increasing requirements. In some cases the need 
for more money and loss of confidence in future 
earning power led to receiverships, bankruptcies 
and reorganizations. In others the roads were 
able to pull through. But in practically all cases 
there has been a squeezing out of watered stock 
and bonds, and an improvement in values such 
that it may be said broadly that the railroads of 
this country could probably not be duplicated 
to-day for the par of their stocks and bonds. 
Over-capitalization, therefore, while present orig- 
inally, may be said to have disappeared, in the 

ase of many properties at least. 

Railroad transportation in this country is the 
cheapest in the world. Both -passenger and 
freight rates in England seem high, out of all 
reason, to the American. This is due primarily 
to the fact that there have been developed in 











THE RETAIL PRICES ARE FIXED AT $2.50 and $3.00. 


America types of passenger and freight cars and CAUTION. Be sure that you find the above trade-mark, including the words 
locomotives enormously more powerful and more Goodyear Welt” on the soles of every pair. REJECT SUBSTITUTES. 5 
economical than English and continental types, 

& yP HE JAMES MEANS SHOE FOR MEN has been known and approved by the public for more 
than a quarter of acentury. It is the first shoe ever put on the market at retail prices fixed by 
the manufacturers for the protection of retailers and wearers. 

A MAN may think it impossible that such a moderate-priced shoe can be thoroughly satisfactory 
to him. If it seems so, it is because he has never tried on a pair of the JAMES MEANS SHOES, and 
because, until he has done so, he cannot realize what great economies have been wrought during the 
past few years in tanning, in shoe factory methods and in the methods of distribution. 

IT TAKES many years of satisfaction given to consumers to firmly establish the reputation of a 


and the proportion of live weight to dead is far 
greater in America than across the water. In 
spite of the cheapness of transportation, however, 
American railways are profitable, and will be 
increasingly so in years to come. There has been 
a gradual process of absorption and consolidation 
soing on during the past ten years which has 


welded many small independent lines into great 
railroad systems, and the securities of these 
systems are regarded so highly by the large 


trade mark. One or two seasons of lavish advertising cannot doit. The JAMES MEANS TRADE- 
MARK has been widely known and highly regarded for more than a quarter of a century. 
THAT TELLS THE STORY. 





body of wise investors as to lead to their present 
reputation as the steadiest and most certain of | 
income producers. Itis the policy. of the man- 
agements of these great systems to pay regular 
anid moderate dividends, passing the large profits 
of fat years into a surplus account which can, if 
necessary, be drawn upon somewhat to make up 
dividends in the lean. 

It is impossible to lay down any rules for dis- 
criminating between good and bad railroad secu- 
rities. Even experts find it difficult to learn from 
railroad reports whether or not the properties are 
being managed safely and conservatively, and it 
is only in the case of the largest properties of the 
country that one may speak with full confidence, 
even though many of the smaller ones may be 
entirely safe and strong from an investment 
standpoint. The consolidations in the railroad 
field in the last five or ten years have greatly 
strengthened the important properties and brought 
many of the weaker ones under the wing of the 
larger systems, the latter guaranteeing interest 
and principal. on bonds of the. former, and in 
many cases guaranteeing also dividends upon 
their stocks. 

Among the great railroad systems of the coun- | 
try whose main and subordinate bond issues may | 

be safely purchased without serious risk of great 
. | diminution of earning power are the following :— 
ae The Vanderbilt System.—The Vanderbilts, 
= 
al 


OUR STYLES for 1904 are unsurpassed by anything thé shoe trade has ever seen for the money. 
Retailers who would like to see our splendid line of samples for 1904 will please send a postal card to 
factory. 


TO WEARERS OF SHOES. These goods are sold by leading retailers. Wherever you may live 
we will place them easily within your reach if you will drop us a postal card. 

TO RETAILERS OF SHOES. We sell only one retailer in a city or town unless the population 
exceeds 40,000. If the agency for the JAMES MEANS SHOES has not been established in your town, 
the present moment is an excellent one for writing to us in regard to that agency. It is quite possible 
that you have power to keep this celebrated line out of the hands of your competitors in business. 


for Men, 











| CHARLES A. EATON CO., +==<iis-'ne Dept. 12, Brockton, Mass. 
a . -~ 








The best thing to tie to this year as ever, is a savings 
account in the 





PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000 
Deposits accepted in any amount from $1 up and interest allowed 
at the rate of 4 per cent. compounded every six months. 

YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL. 
Write for Booklet. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, 

Pourth Avenue, 


4. 
try, and become, therefore, a liquid investment of ”_ 
a high class. If an investor needs money he may 
take his ‘«gilt-edged’’ government bonds and rail- 
road stocks to his broker and get a check for their 
value in thirty minutes, while with low-grade se- Shoes bearing this celebrated trade-mark are 
curities, real estate, and other less known proper- 
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among the great railroad magnates of the country, 
have always stood for the building up of railroad 


bof. values, and never for ‘‘bear tactics.’’ Their 
tree properties are justly considered among the strong- 
id. est, most conservatively managed, and safest in 


_— the country. The roads generally included in the 




















Vanderbilt system aggregate about 30,000 miles, a 
and include the following rich properties :— 
The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. | ied Rance a. Tinstrating, . : 2] ¢¢ pt 
ichi h ilway. ookkeeping, etc i seco a position in’ 
| Tie See Roane eae Seen. Loewe Ranwey largest in the world, Indianapolis, ind. Write oie pont sure, pronot fons ’ 
—_ The Michigan Central Railroad. ED Vv Dxdttate Geet’ Paillic I osten Theti92 amt 
The New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad. be Ri , roo Meng 101M Saieaeine — . Canal 
0. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis R. R. ~ : 
er The Lake Erie and Western Railroad. NTS" WANTED in in the to sell Invest Some Money In 
a Log toeeg GENS." grnanseanent nanoe| GINSENG FARMS 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. POCKET KNIFE. 
my The Chicago and Northwestern Railway. i. From connie Coming great industry, where your mosey will double. Absolutely 
: é | th can be made. Write for terms. safe lustre’ ook and specia’ 
ork The Pennsylvania System.—The great system | WELTY CUTLE CO., Ne. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. Address, CONSOLIDATED GINSENG FARMS, Box K, ‘Reee Hilt, 5. Ys 
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| A POSTAL CARD WILL 
| BRING YOU A SAMPLE 
COPY 


FREE 


COPIES SELL AT TEN 
CENTS EACH ON THE 
| STANDS. 
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Tat FE} OUSEHOLD-LEDGER 


stands for progressiveness, purity, 

home ties, mental, moral, musi- 

cal and physical development, 

the cultivation of a refined taste 

in interior and lawn decoration, ° 
household economy and pleasing 

diversion. 























Girl’s Corner Fashion suggestions 


(Illus. ) 
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Concentration :—The Houschold- 
Ledger has been formed by the uniting of 
he following publications; The Ledger 
Monthly, established by Robert Bonner— 
New York—1844. The Household, es- 
iblished—New England—-1868 ; Ev’ry 





Month, established—New York—1895; 
Piano Music Magazine, established— 
J. W. Pepper—Philadelphia, 19003 and 


Literature, Art and Music, the first 
issue of which appeared in 1902. ALL 
FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 
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EXCEP- { $1.00 
TIONAL | OFFER 


Every new or old subscriber sending the 
subscription price, $1.00, direct to us 
before January 1, 1904, will receive in 
addition to the magazine a copy of the 
New Treatise on the Arts of Home Gar- 
ment-cutting and Dressmaking, which in- 
cludes 10 illustrated lessons on the subject. 

Every detail is fully observed, from 
the findings of a dress to the finishing of 
the completed gown. Hints how to 
avoid mistakes in cutting, etc. The 
treatise includes 300 illustrations of 
gowns and garments for misses, women 
and children. Size of the work: 10x14 
inches, 60 pages on fine paper. Published 
by one of the leading mode-designing 
houses in New York, their price $1.00. 
May be secured with no other magazine. 


BLISHING COMPANY, 















Ideas tur young 
ladies (illus.) 












































103 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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to-day for illustrated 
students and graduates. See 


From Arthuf A. Aust, Johnstown, Pa.—* Your 


t training you gave me.” 


From G. W. Herkart, East Orange, N. Y.—“*I am so well pleased with your treatment and instructio: that if I can find time I will 
take a.course in higher mathematics also.” 


NGINEERING TAUGHT BY MAIL 


ll branches of Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Drafting, Architecture, Mining, Metallur b etc. 
only trade courses, but thorough preparation for a ranches of 
engineering work, such as is given in the best technical schools. 
Instructors are all college graduates. Life scholarships on easy pay- 
ments. Spare-time study alonc required. Established 1 A university 
on the correspondence plan ; usu 

booklet containing extracts fro 
below what they say. 


LDovBUED BIS SAUARYT 


ceurseis doirg arreat dealfor me. The theory obtained from you together with 
experience gained have enabled me to doublemy ealary.” 


E. G. Poss, Nashville, Tenn.—“I am at present employed as resident engineer. I must thaak you for the thorough and 
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collegiate degrees conferred. Write 
m letters of 


G. W. Herxart. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


18-73 2d National Bank Building. 


Washington, D.C. 











“FOR THE COMFORT OF MAN”’ 


Composed SOLELY of the strongest web and finest leather— 
no part, therefore, can break, tear out or rust. 

Adjusted to correct lengt> by TUCKING the leather thong 
through the leather loop. 


If not at dealers, by mail postpaid QC, Guaranteed One Year 





RUSSELL MFG. GO., 


101 Main St., Middletown, Gonn. 


Largest makers of suspender webbing in the world. 
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of the Pennsylvania Companies, tapping as itdoes 
the. populous. Eastern and: Central States of the 
country, and with a reputation for wise manage- 
ment and -intrinsic value second to no railroad in 
the world, gives all stock and bond issues of this 
company, together with its guarantees, unques- 
tioned value and standing. It is a great trunk 
line, comprising about eleven thousand miles of 
track. 

Baltimore and Ohio System.—This is another 
trunk line of 4,500 miles, extending from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, on the west, to the Atlantic 
seaboard, on the east, paralleling the Pennsylvania 
system a little to the south.. It is by no means as 
strong as either the Pennsylvania or the Vander- 
bilt lines, having had financial difficulties of a 
more or less serious nature within the last ten 
years, but its bonds and stocks are now selling at 
good prices, and its management, as well as the 
physical condition of the property, has been 
greatly improved within the last five years. 

The Southern Railway .System.—This system 
completely covers the South with some 7,000 
miles of railroad, extending from Washington 
south to. Florida, and west to the Mississippi 
River, with lines running as far north as Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. It, too, has needed the touch 
of the financial surgeons during the past ten years 
and is not even yet on such firm and unquestioned 
ground as are its more northern competitors, but 
its earnings and prospects are believed to be 
constantly improving with the betterment of the 
general business conditions of the South, and 
there is a little question that this system will in 
time become exceedingly prosperous. 

Other Eastern Systems.—Among some of the 
smaller independent systems of the East are num- 
bered several exceedingly wealthy and financially 
powerful railroads, such as the Boston and Maine 
and the New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
dividing between them the greater part of the 
densely populated New England section; the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western and the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company's Railroad in New 
York State; and the Philadelphia and Reading in 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 

The Systems of the Central West.—The Central 
West contains numerous widely ramified systems 
which have converted that rich and fertile section 
into a district second in population density only 
to the eight or ten Eastern States, and the future of 
these systems is a constantly brightening one, so 
that it is easily possible to believe that in time 
they will almost rival such systems as the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania. Among these 
systems are the Wabash, the Evansville and Terre 
Haute, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the 
Rock Island, the Chicago and Great Western, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Louisville and Nashville, and 
the Illinois Central, all of which are regarded as 
safe and profitable properties, so far at least as 
their mortgage and other bond obligations are 
concerned. 

The Transcontinental Lines,—The great transcon- 
tinental through-routes from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Coast, form another class of railroads 
whose securities are constantly appreciating in 
value with the building up of the great western 
territory. Twenty years ago these roads were 
struggling against financial troubles. To-day they 
are all firmly established and doing an immense 
and constantly increasing business. The Great 
Northern Railway, the Northern Pacific and the 
Canadian Pacific divide between themselves the 
traffic of the rich wheat-raising belt of the North- 
ern States and Canada; the Union Pacific Railway 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy take the 
Central States; while the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific connect the 
great Southwest and the Pacific Coast with St 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, and a vast steam- 
ship trade to Europe. The earnings of all these 
systems are enormous, and any serious disaster 
to them can hardly be imagined. 

Altogether the great railroad systems of America 
are financially healthy and strong. The develop- 
ment of irrigation in the West, together with the 
more thorough cultivation of the land with increas- 
ing density of population, has rendered the dangers 
of crop failures less serious than was the case even 
ten years ago, and so vast are the areas now under 
cultivation .that weather troubles are much less 
likely to be general in character than heretofore. 
Great crops mean railroad prosperity, with all that 
brings in its wake, and investors in American rail- 
ways of the character mentioned above can hardly 
fail to see a rapid appreciation of their properties 
from decade to decade. 
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improve your office systems. 






Business 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are successfully conducted 
by the use of Shaw-Walker card and filing systems. 
How to save time, money and labor. 
to increase the efficiency of your employees. 
roll. One hour invested in reading this catalogue will pay you large 
dividends during 1904. Send to-day for this valuable 58-page free catalogue. 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., 
the Marquette Bulag Muskegon, Michigan. 


stems 
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It tells you how to 
How 


How to decrease your pay 





teach a man to be his own dictionary. 
treatment, they could hard 


Business Managers.—Several large whole- 
sale house; have introduced Mr. Cody’s 
books and personal criticism of English ser- 
vice to all their clerks who write letters, 
from the merest stenographer to the most 
experienced correspondent. /¢ pays. 

Credit Men.—Here isa point for you. You 
are not too old to learn yourself, and you 
will find that the credit of your house will 
improve wonderfully if _ see that every 
letter that goes out is the best. Mr. Cody 
will give you hints 
on system in busi- 
ness English. 





THE ART 


WRITING & SPEAKING a Business 
Ghe ENGLISH Men.—lf you want 
LANGUAGE the touch, the snap, 

eS the tone of ‘‘ words 


that win” in the 
business world, go 
to the man who is 


























The Boston Transcript me “ For directness, simplicity, and logical 
; y be excelled. They are models of one 
hensiveness.”’ Dr. E. Benj. Andrews says: “Crisp, direct, simple. 





This set of four books, containing seven oneite homestudy courses, costs $3.00. 
SYSTEM, the magazine, 
be sent, prepaid, for $3.00 


GOOD ENGLISH PAYS| 


Do you know that Marshall Field & Co, pay their employees $1 for every error in English one of them 
finds in any of the printed matter issued by the house? 


PRESTIGE 


with the educated like careless English. Moreover, the best correspondents are no longer willing to 
write their letters in the Time-worn Commercial Jargon of half-intelligible commercial phrases. A good 
letter, business or social, should be simple, smooth. easy, winning, like the voice of a good salesman. 
The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an international reputation as an expert on 
English for business men, and now has put his private lessons into four handy little volumes (time- 
saving size) seven complete courses, Word-Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter 
Writing, Story Writing, Creative Composition, hitherto sold in typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each 
separate course. These bovks contain everything that will help you, nothing that is mere lumber. 
They are the best reference books on English ever prepared—bettet than a dictionary, because they 


owadays, nothiug hurts a man’s 


re- 
le.” 


both a scholar and a master of straight- 
from-the-shoulder business English. His lit- 
tle books should be your daily companions. 


Advertisement Writers.—You can’t afford 
to let mistakes creep into your work. The 
only way to avoid errors is to have a good 
reference work constantly at hand. 


Correspondents.— Don’t write the time- 
- worn commercial jargon, but get out of your 

rut by getting the knack of writers who are 
masters. Mr. Cody has a simple, easy 
method in his ‘‘ Composition ” book. 

Stenographers.—The only way to get a. 
better salary is to improve your English. 
Mr. Cody’s books are so handy and per- 
fectly odegwed to home study and reference 
that you can pick up points as you write. 
Keep them at your elbow and in six months 
you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 


$5-99 for $3-° 


B ms per year. Both—the books and the magazine—will 
if your order is sent on the white space below—§5 if not. 


















Tear off and mall with three dollars, to SYSTEM, 1677 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. | 
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The Greatest Time Saver 
Any Man Can Buy 





And It’s Free to You 
With Your Name on It 


But we are getting ahead of our story. This 
little box of cards is called the Perpetual Re- 
minder. ‘Worth forty-seven pigeon holes,’’ 
as one user says, and any number of note books. 
Placed on your desk it is a receptacle for all the 
miscellaneous matters—all the memoranda—now 
scattered about the office. It is a complete desk 
and pocket card system. It has guide'cards by 
months and days and a quantity of fine heavy 
linen two by five inch record cards. The cards 
are in an ingenious vellum covered board box—in- 
genious because of a peculiar arrangement which 
keeps the TODAY cards always to the front and 
the guide cards always in sight. On the front of 
the handsome box is your name in gold letters. 
The other fellows in the office will soon see the 
great value of the Perpetual Reminder and they 
might ‘‘borrow’’ it if it weren’t for your name 
staring them in the face. 


_ The way to get the Perpetual Reminder for noth- 
ing is through SYSTEM. System is essential to bus- 
iness success. And so is SYSTEM, the magazine. 

. It tells every month all the 
new business tricks that save 
time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. 
Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone can pos- 
sibly tell you about system 
and business methods. Nine- 
ty-six or more pages monthly 
cramful of business ideas for 
YOU. The regular readiug 
of SYSTEM will solve your 
business perplexities--but if 
it does not, SYSTEM has a 
staff of experts — practical 
business men—who will an- 
swer your questions gladly 
and cheerfully and promptly. This service will cost 
you not one single penny—if you are a subscriber to 
SYSTEM. The price of SYSTEM is two dollarsa 
year. It is worth a great deal more than that to any 
alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 





The president of a large lumber company 
says: 

“It is absolutely necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business to have before us 
such information as SYSTEM gives. Our 
entire office system has been made up 
from suggestions contained in your pub- 
lication.” 


Special Offer to Success Readers 


We said the Perpetual Reminder would cost 
you nothing. Here is the way. Send us two 
dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription to SYSTEM and 
we will send you, every 
cost prepaid, a Perpetual 
Reminder with your name 
in gold on the front. 
Write your name and ad- 
dress in the white space 
opposite ; tear out this ad- 
vertisement and mail it to 
us. Write plainly, so that 
we will make no mistake 
in setting your name. In- 
close the money and we 
will enter you as a sub- 
scriber—send you an ex- 
pert consultation certifi- 
cate, entitling you to free 
advice—and ship you the 
Reminder. Act at once. We have only a few of 
the Reminders on hand, and we believe they 
will be snapped up in a hurry. ACT. 


—AUAH SSANGAV ANV ANVN ALIAM— 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY, 
1678 Marquette Building, - 


Chicago. 
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"SUCCESS 


possible. We guarantee satisfaction. 


THE 


BOOK OFFERS 


O” books are all from presses of leading publishers, and are their dest 
My editions—in binding, paper, presswork and illustrations, represent- 
Ge ing the highest art of American bookmaking. 

# mous purchases that prices “on books can be obtained to make these offers 


It is only by our enor- 


OUR THREE OFFERS 


For $1.50 


We will send you SuccEss, one year, 
and any one book below. 


WE WILL ALSO SEND 
SUCCESS and 2 books, - $2.25 





“ “ 4 sé = 3.75 





For 75 Cents 
Extra 


We will send you any one of the 
books below if ordered with any 
Success Magazine Club. For $1.50 
- 3.00 | extra we will send any two books; 
for $2.25, any three, etc. 


FREE 


We will send you any one book be- 
low, absolutelyfree,postage prepaid, 
if you send us $2.00 for two sub- 
scriptions to Success.(one of which 
may be your own,) or order two 
Success Magazine Clubs at regular 
club prices. 





Postage on books and magazines prepaid in all cases. 





THE CAVALIER 
By George W. Cable 

This is probably the greatest novel of Civil War 
times ever written, and it is likewise the most popu- 
lar work of the man who has always written most 
fascinatingly of the South and of southern life. It 
will rank easily as one of the great American novels, 
and should find a permanent place in the home library. 
Scribner’s Standard Edition. Eight full page draw- 

ings by Christy. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


RANSON’S FOLLY 
By Richard Harding Davis 

‘* The five best stories ever written,” as many will 
say, are within the covers of this charming book. 
Richard Harding Davis knows how to write fascinat- 
ing tales of life and action if anyone ever did, and 
‘‘ The Bar Sinister,” (a magnificent dog story,) ‘‘ The 
Derelict,” (a story of a newspaper man,) ‘‘ La Lettre 
d’Amour,” (for music lovers,) ‘‘In the Fog,” (a de- 
tective tale,) and ‘‘Ranson’s Folly,” (a story of the 
ranch,) are in his best vein. Scribner’s Standard 
Edition. Sixteen full page illustrations by Reming- 
ton, Ashe, Clarke, Christy and Steele. ‘ublisher’s 
price, $1.50. 


OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


By"James B. Connolly 

Another book of short stories is this, and of the 
kind to make the blood tingle and the — burn with 
joy and pride in American manhood. The brave fish- 
ermen of Gloucester in their sturdy, honest strength, 
their daring on the sea and their love for their trim 
and beautiful boats, have lived in the pages of more 
than one ambitious novelist, but never more satisfac- 
torily than in Connolly’s new book. The titles of the 
six stories of this book are ‘‘A Chase Overnight,” 
‘On the ‘Echo of the Morn,’” ‘From Reykjavik to 
Glouvester,” ‘‘ A Fisherman of Costla,” ‘‘’‘Tommie 
Ohlsen’s Western Passage,” and ‘‘Clancy.” Scrib- 
ner’s Standard Edition. Eight full-page illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS 
By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of Success 
This is Dr. Marden’s latest book just issued from 
the press, and is perhaps the best book that Dr. Mar- 
den has ever written, not even excepting ‘‘ Pushing 
to the Front.” It is full of sound counsel and sug- 
gestions to those who are making the plunge into the 
business life from which so few escape unhurt. Cro- 
well’s Standard Edition. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT 
By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of Success 

This great book is the most valuable present that 
can be given to any boy of fifteen or young man, and 
will have an influence upon his life which will never 
be lost. It has been adopted for supplementary read- 
ing in the schools of a dozen American states, and 
has been translated into nearly every foreign lan- 
guage. Crowell’s Standard Edition. Fully illus- 
trated. Publisher's price, $1.50. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN 


By Clara Morris 
This charming novel of the stage by one of the 
greatest American actresses will interest hundreds of 
our girl readers. Miss Morris’s charming style and 
wealth of interesting reminiscences has made her 
almost as famous an author as she is an actress. 
Scribner's Standard Edition. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


(Address, THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Siee’ New York 











THE TWO VANREVELS 


By Booth Tarkington 

This is a love story of Indiana, laid in the time of 
the Mexican War, and the author of ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire” and ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana” has 
done a unique, delicate, and exciting bit of story-tell- 
ing, hardly excelled even by those two famous earlier 
tales of his. Illustrated by Hutt. McClure-Phillips’s 
Standard,Edition. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


HOUND OF THE. BASKERVILLES 


By Sir A. Conan Doyle 
It is surprising how far the love of the detective 
story —and particularly the love of the most famous 
of all detective stories,the ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes” series, 
—reaches into, and takes hold of the imagination of 
all classes. The busy man of affairs, the boy and 
the young man, and even the ‘“‘women folks” of a 
family take a keen delight in a good story of this 
kind. ‘‘The Hound of the Baskervilles” is such a 
story and an excellent introduction to Doyle. Mc- 
Clure-Phillips’s Standard Edition. Eight full page 

illustrations. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


DONOVAN PASHA 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 

The author of ‘* The Seats of the Mighty” and ‘‘ The 
Right of Way” has passed several years of his life in 
Egypt, and in ‘‘ Donovan Pasha” he gives us an inside 
view of the ruling forces quietly at work preserving 
order in that mystertous nce | of Oriental secrecy 
and diplomacy. ‘‘ Little Dickie Donovan,” right hand 
man of the Khedive, power behind the throne, and 
only ‘‘indispensable” in Egypt, isa bright light in 
a curious picture, and the stories of how his British 
honesty and fair faith are able to checkmate duplicity 
and cunning, are worth the reading of all. Appleton’s 
Standard Edition. Illustrated. Publisher’s price,$1.50. 


UP FROM SLAVERY 


By Booker T. Washington 

This is one one of the most wonderful books ever 
written,and countless thousands have already conned 
its pages with moistened eye and a choke in the throat, 
because of the power and pathos found in this man’s 
upward climb from actual slavery before the Civil 
War to a position of respect and honor among his fel- 
lowmen, and of a usefulness to his race which can 
hardly be overestimated. Doubleday-Page Standard 
Edition. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 


By Neltje Blanchan 

Another beautiful nature book filled with the most 
charming little photographs of ‘‘ birds in their downy 
nests,” taken, many times, only after days of patient 
watching and waiting for the right ‘‘ pose.” Modern 
photography has done nothing more wonderful than 
to bring us such studies as these of birds and animals 
in their own homes, and every photograph so ob- 
tained is a treasure-house, in itself, impossible to 
duplicate. Doubleday-Page's Standard Edition. 105 
illustrations. Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


THE BROOK BOOK 
By Mary Rogers Miller 

This is a glimpse into the nature world as we know 
it in daily life, and there are collected into this book 
over eighty-one most exquisite illustrations of ‘‘ for- 
est and stream and purling brook” which will be a 
delight to every nature lover. Doubleday-Page’s 
Standard Edition. Publishers’ price, $1.35. 
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Ww” offer a SERVICE to every busy man and woman— 


a service necessary to general information and per- 
sonal progress—a great time-saving service. We carefully review 
for you the leading magazines and other periodicals of the United 
States and Europe, gleaning from them the most interesting, 
instructive and valuable portions. We select the ablest writings 
on Science, World-Politics, Business, Literature, Art, Music, | 
the Drama, Invention; the best Poetry; the best articles on 
Sport, Recreation and Adventure—the many subjects would 
make a long list. We also review and describe the latest and 
best books, giving publisher and price. All this information is 
gathered together, with much care and skill, bound under one 
cover, and mailed to your address each month. 

This is the mission of Current Literature, an illus- 
trated monthly magazine, which thus gives a Monthly Service 
absolutely necessary to the person who desires to be well-in- 
formed—who wishes to be able to converse intelligently on all 
topics of the day. In Current Literature you get the 
cream of the best things published—and in just the shape to be most 
helpful, valuable and interesting. Begin mow and have the 


January number sent to your home—$3.00 a year. 


Send for free sample copy ana see, what: splendid service you get in a single issue. 


NEW YORK 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 3 ¥36*StREET 
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Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine 


WHAT IS THE CHARM? 


An Interesting Question for Magazine Readers 


HAT is the quality that gives LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
its peculiar hold on readers? First and foremost, it is the charm 
of a good novel. From the earliest time down to the present 
day the world has sat at the feet of the masters of fiction, as 
the King and his court sat and listened to Queen Scheherezade as she 
held them fascinated by the tales of the “Arabian Nights.” 

Macaulay, the famous historian, himself one of the greatest novel- 
readers that ever lived, once told Thackeray of the excitement pro- 
duced by Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowé”’ in an isolated government 
station in India. ‘I had ‘Clarissa’ with me,” he said, “and soon the 
whole station was in a passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and 
her misfortunes and her scoundrelly Lovelace. The governor’s wife 
seized the book ; the secretary waited for it; the chief-justice could 
not read it for tears. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the power of fiction or its hold on 
the human mind. The demand for it at the libraries is greater than 
: that for all other forms of literature put together. The story is un- 

derstood and appreciated by all, and it brings all hearts into sympathy. Men who could not 

be induced to read a sermon will linger over the pages of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and slave 
women and their mistresses have wept together over “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It is the full 
recognition of the true value and power of fiction, and the foremost place accorded to it by 

‘ LIPPINCOTT?S has given this magazine the unique place it holds in the hearts of readers. 

Each number of LIPPINCOTT?’S contains a complete novel, chosen for its quality alone. 
Often they are by the best-known and most popular authors, but in many cases also they are 
by the coming writers of fiction,—not yet famous, but still fresh and unspoiled. This feature 
has for years distinguished LIPPINCOTT'S, and given it a place with the reading public dif- 
ferent from that held by any other magazine,—yet a place much envied and striven for, as 
many feeblé attempts at imitation sestily. 

One does not have to be very old to remember when a young Virginia girl stirred the 
reading world into a fever of excitement with a love-story of new and thrilling power, “The 
Quick or the Dead?” It was the editor of LIPPINCOTT’S who, always on the watch for 
new talent in fiction, discerned the power of Amélie Rives’s great story, and brought it out as 
the “complete novel” printed in one issue. 

Do you remember the novel that first made Rudyard Kipling famous in this country? 
It was that strong and pathetic story, “ The Light that Failed,” and was one of the complete 
novels published in a single issue of LIPPINCOTT’S. 

James Lane Allen’s famous story, “The Choir Invisible;” Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
novel, “The Heart of the Ancient Wood;” ‘“Rosalynde’s Lovers,” by Maurice Thompson; 
“The Price of Fame,” by Maude Roosevelt, a cousin of the President; Dr. S.Weir Mitchell’s 
“ New Samaria;” John Luther Long’s “Naughty Nan,” and many others of the most 
popular modern novels have been first published in LIPPINCOTT’S. 


But the «complete novel’? each month is not all of the fiction. All the best authorities agree that there is no higher 
form of literary art than the «short story,’’ and in this field also LIPPINCOTT’S is pre-eminent. Each issue contains 
several short stories of a uniform high standard and strong interest. 

The completeness of each number gives LIPPINCOTT’S a convenience and usefulness peculiarly its own. The old 
objection to continued stories does not apply to this magazine. There is no tantalizing effort to follow a story in short 
installments month by month, which goes so far to spoil one’s pleasure. Every novel is complete, every story and article 
is finished. If a number be mislaid, it does not break a chain, and each magazine has that «*lendable’’ quality which adds 
so much to the value of books. As the numbers of LIPPINCOTT’S accumulate, theirvalue grows greater rather than less, 
for good literature gathers a stronger interest with time and familiarity. Thus the accumulating magazines become a col- 
lection of permanently valuable books, instead of a mere heap of back numbers. 





















































See the clubbing offers made elsewhere in this issue of “Success,” 
Or send to the publishers for sample copy and prospectus for 1904 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
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GOOD | \ 
HOUSEKEEPING 


A Most Fascinating and Helpful 





Magazine 















The title ““Good Housekeeping”’ hardly 
suggests the beauty, range and general in- 
terest of this monthly magazine. 

It has beautiful covers, by leading artists; 
the choicest of illustrations, by such men as 
Karl Anderson, Frederick R. Gruger, James 
Preston, etc.; Symposiums upon the great 
problems of the day; the best department 
of Cookery in the world, and timely treatment 
of all phases of home duty and pleasure. It 
is for all the family. At least 160 pages 
each issue. 














Nearly a Million Readers 


Good Housekeeping Specialties, original 
and unapproachable : 

‘‘Discoveries,”’ pages of short paragraphs 
from the experience of hundreds of the best 
housekeepers in the world. 

Emergency Stories, written for big cash 
prizes. Adventure, humor, household prob- 
lems and predicaments—endless themes. 
To run through 1904. 

Illustrated Stories for very little children. 

Bureau of Information, with answers free, 





by mail. 





CONGRESSIONAL CHAMPIONS OF THE 
HOME, Illustrated - - - H. B. F. Macfarland 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 


BROTHER JOHN, a Humorous Sketch. 


[Illustrated - Mabel De Coster 


RADIUM IN EVERYDAY USE. Illustrated 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE. An In- 


terview with Lillian Bell. Illustrated Isabel Gordon Curtis 


DIVORCE: A Peril to the American Home. Frederick H. Gillett, M.C. 


MARCUS AND THE BUCKSAW, a Humor- 
ous Sketch. Illustrated - - Jennette Lee 
Author of ‘‘ The Son of a Fiddler,” and other novels. 


PAYING GUESTS, A Serial Story, III. 





Some of the Leading Features in the January Number 





A SYMPOSIUM ON THE COST OF LIVING 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, S. Mac Reynolds, author of the 
**Stock Exchange,” etc., Margaret E. Sangster, Julia 
Ditto Young, and others. 


A $1500 COTTAGE. Illustrated 
HOMELIKE ROOMS. lilustrated 
THE RED FOX, a Song for the Children. Illustrated 


FLORAL CENTERPIECES. Illustrated Edwin C. Powell 
A GROUP OF EMERGENCY STORIES. From our $1000 Contest 
HANDICRAFT : A New Department for Home Workers. Fully illustrated 


SECRETS OF HEALTH: 





Illustrated - - Mary Stewart Cutting How a Captain of Industry Lives and Keeps Well 
FREE The Good Housekeeping EVERYDAY COOK BOOK contains in its 
320 pages 500 practical Recipes, numerous illustrations, domestic science hints, 
tables of weights and measures, and interlinear memorandum, is attractively bound and of 
= ee oan extremely handy size. It is new, original, up-to-date and the most practical book of its kind 
\ ever published. To introduce Good Housekeeping into new homes, we will send free 
- to all who immediately subscribe for a full year a copy of this invaluable Cook Book if 10 
Tow it, cents additional is sent for postage and mailing. 
an BS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, WITH EVERYDAY COOK THREE MONTHS WITH- 
¥, vay Ke TEN CENTS r BOOK POSTPAID OUT COOK BOOK, 
(ANA A COPY, $1.10. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Success, both one year, without Cook ‘wa 
Book, for $1.50. 
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25 CENTS. 


L as AGENTS WANTED—Most liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Write for terms. Va Osh 4 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Marquette Building, Chicago. Eye ~ 
(@ See additional offers including Good @ Ee Va) 
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~ Housekeeping on other pages of this fx" « “hd 
issue of Success. po 
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Indian F ights and Fighters 


THE LAST FORTY YEARS 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 





BETTER THAN COOPER 


History That Reads Like 
Romance 





If you desire light reading for 
diversion of mind, these stories 
will be found as entrancing as those 
of the most brilliant romanticist. 

If you desire knowledge upon 
the subject of our Indian wars, these 
stories will be found to be marvels 
of accuracy and authenticity. 

In almost every case the military 
leaders in these fights (where liv- 
ing) have revised the manuscripts 
or contributed personal reminis- 
cences. 








1. Around Old Fort Phil Kearney—Two ae of san 
e a 
The annibilation of FETTERMAN’S command. 


2. The Thirty-Two against Three Thousand—MAJOR 
POWELL’S desperate and triumphant defense of 


stant fighting with RED CLOUD and 


PINEY ISLAND. 


3. Forsyth and the Rough Riders of °68—His famous 
fight on the Arickaree in — The Last Charge 


and Death of ROMAN NOSE 








_THIS GREAT WORK WILL APPEAR 


In 


Pearson’s 


During 1904 





Following is a 


list of the 


“ affairs” described—in 


the order in which they are scheduled to appear: 


Tl 


thousand C 


and His ‘‘ Brunettes "— 


—C pers Own oar a the Battle 
on BEAVER Cc 


ificent Seventh Ca: 
be attack ao KE 


—CUSTER'S suc- 
TLE and his two 
NNE and ARAPAHOE war- 9. 1 
riors on ‘os WASHITA RIVER. > 


6. War with the Sioux—The bgt te Ex- MIL 
pedition—Capture of RAIN-IN-THE-FACE. 


ie Rescue of 
8. Crook in 








STUNNING PICTURES BY 


Charles Schreyvogel. 
E. W. Deming 

R. Farrington Elwell 
Will Crawford 

H. V. L. Parkhurst 


The above-mentioned artists— 
all graded amongst the foremost 
of the world upon Indian or fron- 
tier subjects—form a group, which 
for authoritativeness in detail, com- 
bined with skill in execution, can- 
not be excelled. 











the N 
DULL KNIFE, 


a Custer’ 's Fatal Defeat at the Little 
SIOUX under CRAZY H 
The revenge of RAIN-IN-THE-F. 


B 
ORDE rT out here ie 


West— McK ENZIE’S attack on 
‘The last stand of an heroic tribe—The 


Capture of CRAZY HORSE, one of the ablest and bravest 
Indian fighters that ever liv 


ile Dash for Freedom—CHIEF JOSEPH’S 


(of the NEZ nh ig parent generalship demonstrated 


~—_ 


his 110 days of retreat hting 11 engagements with 
S and d HOWAR Te . r 
PAW MOUNT. 


"S greatest fight at BEAR 





BLENN. E RHASSET, Charles F. Pidgin 
4DAMS SAWYER, Charles F. Pid, 


HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, Conan Doyle 


S ES, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
IDVENT 

FANICE 
PL AT 


MEREDITH, Paul L 





GHER and OTHER STORIES, 
j IME STORIES, Thomas Nelson "Page 


‘URES OF CAPT. HORN, Frank R. Stockton 


M For 
THE HALF-WAY HOUSE, Emerson Hough © 
[ARCH, Sot THERNER, George W. Cable 
ichard Harding Davis 


Every PEARSON 
purchasing privileges. 


Any one of these books 
originally issued at . . . 


1.50 


subscriber receives great book- 
As a means of introducing these 


special benefits to you we make the following offer. 742 Ze 4% ve 
Pearson's for one year, . . $1.00 For Tart 


THE INLA 


$1.25 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN, Clara Morris 

FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY, 

THE recur RIDER, Edward Eggleston 
OGUE'S MAR RCH, E. 


Cyrus tes Brady 


W. Horn 
N OF EDEN, Blanche Willis Howard 
0? LOWRIES, Frances es Hodgson Burnett 


ASS 
PETER’S ISLAND, D, Arthur R 


NDER, Ha AF. 
THE HOUSE OF’EGREMONT, Molly Eliiot Seawell 
THE HEART OF TOIL, Octave "Thanet 


| PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. J, 2 to 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK 




















The ART INTERCHANGE for 1904 
































SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
BETTER Always a leader among the Art and Home Journals and for 1904 many good things are promised our subscribers $4 A Year 
Now inits twenty-sixth year. (Established 1878.) " 
THAN It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the largest) Art and Household Monthly Magazine Published. Six Mos. $2 
Indispensable to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORATION. 
EVER NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 35c. A Copy 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated aud accompanied by large, full-size design Supplements and exquisite fac-similes 
of oil and water-color paintings. 
Among the THE ART 


Regular Departments 
Constant Attention 
Will be given to 


Fise Art, Illustration, Wood-Carving, 
Art Criticism, Artistic Photography, 
Decorative Art, Sketching, Ceramics, 
Industrial Art, Biographies of Artists, 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
Pyrography, Modeling in Clay, Home 
Decoration, China Painting, Architec- 
tural Plans, Embroidery, Art Notes 








ee hay ae a a oy 
‘ 








and News, Etc. 


For Only 
Twenty-five Cents 


introduce **The Art 
into new homes and that 


In order to 


Interchange”’ 


every ‘*Success’’ reader may become 
acquainted with this splendid high-class 
home magazine we will send a copy 
of our superb double Christmas num- 


together with a copy of the mag- 
t study in water colors shown in 
this advt. This is one of the very 
best issues ever put out and everyone 
should have a copy. Order now. 
The edition is limited. 


peony study of Pink La France Roses in Water Colors. 


By Paul de aus 





¥f sold singly. Given free with the Christmas 1903 issue of the “Art Interc 





Size pS — Price 50 cents 





READ THE FOLLOWING OFFERS and send in your subscription at once direct to 


address given below. 





FOR $2.00 


For $2.00 (sent direct to us), 
you will receive THE ART 
INTERCHANGE for six 
months, beginning January, 
1904, and will get in addi- 
tion, FREE, the October, 
November, and December, 
1908, issues, accompanied by 
all the beautiful color and 
other supplements. By taking 
advantage of this offer NOW, 
you get ® months for 
82.00 (October, 198, to 
June, 1904). 





FOR $4.00 
For $4.00 ae will receive 
HE T INTER. 
CHANGE for 1904, and will 
t in addition free the num- 
rs from July to mber, 
1908, complete with all color 
other supplements. y 
a pe of this order 
now t 18 months for 
$4. ‘July, 1908, to Decem- 
ber, beet w am ve _— 
an 
other er eperialy at attractive num- 
the color pict- 
i and design supplements. 
The color studies include a 
— iful line of varied sub- 


a most charmin 
assortment, worth in ft 
store from $8.00 to $15.00 


FOR $7.00 


For $7.00 we will send you 
Secribner’s Magazine for a 
full year, THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE for 18 
+ ge and in addition, by 

express, prepaid, a copy of 
Portfolio of Pictures by popu- 
lar American artists (new ser- 
ies),—a sumptuous and most 
extravagant work prepared 
without regard to expense by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
price of this superb work is 
$7.00. In this offer you get it 
FREE. Subscribe now. 
This offer is limited. 











The above offers are 
—— liberal inducemen’ 
iculars. 


ts to t! 
Send for it now. it will interest 
logue shows 200 


or your home? Our catalo; 


re zood for a short time only. You should, therefore, 
lose no time in sending rom <a direct to our office. We make 

ribers for 1904. Our ye ey full 
Do you want beautiful 


2 See 


in color 














Address direct to THE ART INTERCHANGE CoO., 9 West 


-<——— 
ee 





INTERCHANGE 


now occupies the first position 
among the art journals of Amer- 
ica, and its high standard of 
excellence will be maintained 
throughout. Every department 
will be most thorough in every 
detail, and subscribers for 1904 
will be more than pleased. 

Space will not permit of our 
full prospectus here, but for the 
asking our descriptive, illus- 
trated, thirty-two page Catalogue 
will be sent to any address. 


For $10.00 


If, among you friends or acquaintances, you 

will get up a ‘*~ of only five yearly subscribers 
to “The Art v3 and send their 
names to us tan only $10.00 seen BE is at the 
were matt rate of $2.00—regular price be- 
ing $4.00), will send to your address 

Abeciuter itely Teves as a reward for your interest 
in our magazine, the following: 


The Art Interchange for 16 mos. 
—Sept. 1903, to Dec., 1904, 
Woman’s Home Companies for 

one year, 1.00 
Success for one year, - - - 1.00 
Total value presented to you, $7.00 


SPECIAL NOTE :—If you cannot send all 
the names at one time you may remit us the 
$10.00, receive your premiums, and then send 

the names as fast as you secure them. 

Each member of the club will receive ‘“‘ The 
Art Inte ” for a full year, with all color 
and other sup ts. 


18th Street, New York. 


$5.00 
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SUCCESS 


A WEEKLY Independent is 
MAGAZINE ful. people, and con- 


tains 60 pages of reading 

matter, with occasional illus- 

trations, divided into four main de- 
partments in which EVERYTHING of 
importance in the whole world is treated. 


THE SURVEY | SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities 
OF THE WORLD— in the world. “THe INDEPENDENT 
A luminous and prints more articles from the ablest writers 


strictly unbiased account than any other paper in the United States.” 
of the important events of the 


week told in brief paragraphs. BOOK REVIEWS— All the important books 
EDITORIALS—Tue InpEPENDENT’s inter- published in the English language re- 
pretation of these events, discussed positively viewed by critics of authority who can- 
and fearlessly in every field of thought—Soci- not be deceived by what is faulty or 


ology, Religion, Art, Literature, Science, trivial. A helpful guide to the book lover 
Ethics, Politics, etc. and book buyer. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT IN DAILY PAPERS FOR WEEKLY CONTENTS. 
$2.00 A YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY. 
SPECIAL OFFER; Send 25 cents for trial subscription of eight consecutive weeks to Room 52, The Independent, New York, N. Y. 





THE OUTFIT WILL BE SENT FREE 


If you will fill out the coupon printed on the corner of this page we will send 
you, free of charge, our complete Outfit. It will enable you to offer subscriptions 
to the people in your vicinity for the leading magazines at the lowest possible price. 
There are two important features in the “Success Magazine Clubbing Offers” which 
have made them most successful both from the reader’s and the agent’s stand- 
point. Our prices to the reader are the lowest that can possibly be offered and the com- 
pensation to our agent is the largest ever given by any first-class magazine. Weare also 
offering each month an extra $1000.00 in cash prizes. 


The Rev. A. E. Faust earned, in September, $494.00. Another agent $334.00. 
Many young men and women are earning enough to pay their way through college. 


We desire to appoint a Local Representative in every community to renew our expiring subscriptions 
and to obtain new ones. We will give the fullest co-operation, sending lists before subscriptions expire, and eo 


send me 


otherwise doing everything possible to get our representatives well started upon their work. The com- Ph &. 


: : ‘ ‘ : . t i] 
pensation which we offer is the largest given by any first-class magazine. Previous experience is not Confidential 


° e ‘ ° ‘ ° ° Terms, givi 
necessary. Complete instructions, are furnished, together with suggestions of special methods, assuring ouch ‘sonanenans 


best cash commtssion 


° ° ° ° to agents, your Complete 
to anyone of ordinary intelligence and energy a successful prosecution of the work. A handsome Instructions, — Subscrip- 


° . ° ° re ° tion Blanks and Receipts, 
booklet, in which some of our representatives tell just “ how they did it,” will also be sent. Return Envelopes, Samble 


Copies, and “The Red Book of 
Success.” 


Fill out the Coupon in the corner and send it to You may enroll my name as your 


Representative in thts vicinity, and 


THE SUCCESS CIRCULATION BUREAU, Eee 2 ee & 
University Building, New York 


Name 





State. 








SUCCESS 


I SELL REAL ESTATE 


No Matter Where It Is 


Do you want to sell your real estate ? 

Do you want to sell it quickly and with the least possible expense ? 

Do you want to sell it at a reasonable price instead of sacrificing a good portion of its value? 

Do you want it sold without publicity? If these are your wants, I can fill them. : 

For eight years I have been filling these wants for people in every section of the country. 

The result is the largest real estate brokerage business in the world. 

I have offices in principal cities from Boston to San Francisco. 

I have hundreds of representatives throughout the country, closing deals. 

I am spending over $100,000 a year in advertising for the purpose of bringing the man who wants to buy in communication 
with the man who wants to sell. , 

I have hundreds of testimonials from nearly every state in the Union, from people for whom I have made quick sales. 

I have, in fact, every kind of proof of my ability and facilities to sell any kind of real estate in any part of the country—proof 
that will convince the most skeptical. 

It doesn’t matter what kind of a property you have; it doesn’t matter whether it is worth $500 or $500,000, or in what state or 
territory it is located. If you will send me a description, including your lowest cash price, I will tell you how and why I can quickly 
convert it into cash. Right now, while you have the matter in mind, fill out and mail to me the left-hand coupon on this page. 

If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of the country, fill out and mail to me the right-hand coupon on this 

I will guarantee to promptly fill your requirements and save you some money at the same time. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 391, North American Building, Philadelphia. 


pace, 





If You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me ‘To-Day. 


If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day. — 








W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Blag., Philadelphia. 
Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a-cash buyer for my 


property which consists of 


and which I desire to sell for $ 


The plan is to be based upon the following brief description of the property: 





W. MA{OSTRANDER, 391 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

With a view of buying, I desire information about properties which cor- 
respond approximately with the following specifications : 
Kind of property 


City or County or part of State preferred 
The price must be between $ 


I will pay 
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>100+*1000 a Month 


FOR ACTIVE MEN 


I want an energetic representative in every town in the United States. 
Good men can make lots of money working with me. I offer 
Permanent, Profitable, High-Class Employment. 


I believe I am offering the best opportunity for you to go in the real estate and investment busi- 
ness that has ever been offered. Here are a few of the reasons why I think so: 


I have built up the most extensive real estate and investment brokerage business in the world. 
I believe I advertise more extensively than any other broker. You will notice that I have 


three pages of advertising in this month’s issue of SuccEss, which is more space than is used by 
any other advertiser. 


Eight years’ experience, offices in the principal cities from Boston to San Francisco, hundreds of 
representatives, and an expenditure of over $100,000 a year in advertising, give me better facilities 
for handling real estate and other first-class ir »estments than any other broker anywhere. 

I do not confine my operations to any particular locality. I have desirable offeringsin all parts of the 
United States, so that I nearly always have something that will suit every possible investor. My exten- 
sive advertising brings me thousands of propositions to handle real estate and investments of all kinds, 
and I am, therefore, in a position to select only those that I believe can be sold with the least effort. 

If-you are an energetic man of good character I have a plan by which you can share in my success 
and receive the vast benefits of my extensive and unique advertising, in building up a business 


IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


I back up my representatives’ work with an annual expenditure of more than $100,000 in strong, 
aggressive advertising in all the leading publications. 

I want only earnest workers—men who make a success of what they undertake, and who can 
give reference as to their standing and ability. : 

I do not want to hear from people who are too lazy to succeed. 

To the man who is successful in a small community I offer an exceptional opportunity to 
make a greater success, because I offer a broader field in which to work. 

One agent (just appointed) earned, in a small town, $521 in commissions during the first week 
and, from the present outlook, will soon be making $1,000 a month. 

If you will work earnestly and persistently I see no reason why you cannot do as well; 
in fact, you will have a chance to make more money, as all my agents in the future will 
receive the direct benefit of my extensive and persistent advertising in making sales 
which are now made entirely through correspondence. 

This is a wonderful chance for men who are in earnest, as I intend to select the 
most able men for general agents and, later on, give them exclusive control of 
valuable territory to manage ani develop. 

The possibilities of this opportunity are unlimited. 

1 offer only desirable, rapidly selling real estate and investments. 

My offerings are put in such attractive form that it is not difficult to find 
customers. I have been so wonderfully successful that I believe I can help 
to make you successful, — want to work with me. 

I do not want to hear from triflers or those who are merely curious, 
‘but if you really want an opportunity to succeed, I will be glad to help 
you to establish yourself in a permanent, profitable business, through 
which you can share in the success of my business—the largest real 
estate and investment business in the world. 

Those who are regularly employed can make a good deal of 
extra money by working with me during their spare hours. 

Fill out, tear off, and mail the coupon and I will be glad to 
send you full particulars. 


Ww. M. OSTRANDER, 


Agency Department,. 
391 North American Building, Philadelphia. 


Iam now aun a few desirably located lots in Chicago High- 
lands (the great Chicago industrial suburb) at $310 each, on the 
easy saving plan of $10 down and $10 a month. From present in- 
dications these lots will increase in value so rapidly that they 
will be worth five or ten times that amount in five years. Real 
estate has made many millionaires. It is the safest and most Add 
profitable investment for people of moderate means. If ss d Tess. 
want to invest $10a month safely and very profitably, wr: te 

me at once (a card will do), saying,“Send informa, 

tion about Chicago Highlands as advertised in Success. 
Address W. M, OSTRANDER, Lot Department, 

891 North Ameri ding, P 



































OSTRANDER, 


391 North American Biag., 
Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir :—Send, without cost 

to me, full particulars about your 
proposition to representatives. I 
refer you to the two following busi- 
ness men of this place: 






















































 $UGCESS 


Milady’s Choice 


Stylish elegance—comfort—ease 
—safety —speed— simplicity— 
and absolute dependability—find 
their highest attainment in 


Peerless 


Direct Drive : 
Touring Cars 
52.800 » *6,000 


Built to stand all tests, each car 1s 
as luxurious as a lurkish divan, as 
reliable as a chronometer, as perfect 
as human ingenuity can make it. 

Eighty per cent. of the buyers of 
Peerless Cars have owned and dis- 
carded automobiles of other make. 


Write for illustrated catalogue explain- 
ing fully the points of Peerless perfection 


Photogravure of Peerless Girl No. 1, like this illustra- 
tion, without, advertising, size 15 x 26 inches, sent 
postpaid for ten cents. 


Peerless Motor Car Company | 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 














